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There was a young 
lady who lived in 
a shoe 


Tuey are a little late. They slip 
quietly into their seats in the dark- 
ened theatre. Furtively she slips 
off a dainty, inoffensive looking 
shoe and stifles,a sigh of relief. 
The picture is over. She winc- 
ingly slips on her shoe. The lights go up and she greets 
him with a smile. “Really, I must go home.” 


» * » 


They go to dinner. The theatre afterward. Then a 
little supper, with dancing, at the Piccadilly. Eight 
blocks home is such a little walk. “Gee, but you’re a 
great little pal!” 
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Last year, in the face of a general depression in men’s 
shoes, the business of the M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, 
North Abington, Mass., did not falter. Sales in the men’s 
line increased materially, the women’s showed a very 
large increase. 


Through Arfiold advertising, women discovered that 
all the smartness and daintiness of de luxe shoe style 
could be theirs in Arnold Glove-Grips without sacrifice 
of peace of mind. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bes FORMS 


NOW CLOSING 


Approximately $300,000,000 of purchases are 
made annually from new sources of supply 
through use of Thomas Register—this is clearly 
indicated by a careful investigation now being a 
conducted—particulars upon request. te 
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Is the Annual Sales Quota Plan 
All Wrong? 


It May Actually Slow Up Sales Instead of Increasing Them 


By C. C. Casey 


President, 


a ' YELL, Bill, how is your 
quota? Going to make it 
this year?” 

“Sure. I’m away ahead so far.” 

“Ahead! You must have a low 
quota! I’m having to hump even 
to keep in sight of mine. Is your 
quota lower than last year?” 
“No. It is higher, but not much. 
Last year it was $120,000, and 
this year we are asked to get 
$130,000.” 

“And you are ahead ?” 

“Sure. It only figures about 
$11,000 a month, and the first 
three months are our easiest 
months.” 

Bill’s friend looked puzzled for 
aminute. Then as he began to get 
‘the policy behind Bill’s quota re- 
quirements, his look changed to 
one of surprise. “Oh, that’s the 
way your house figures it! You 
are really behind on your quota, 
only you don’t know it!” 

Thereby is exposed a_ fallacy 
that is not yet universally under- 
stood. 

An annual quota isn’t really a 
quota. It may be a “hope” but 
certainly not a scientific expecta- 
tion—and a real quota may be de- 
fined as a scientific expectation. 

In Bill’s business, for example, 
three of his best lines had their 
best selling season in February and 
March, and while his monthly av- 
erage for the year was attained 
in those two months, or even ex- 
ceeded, he probably has fallen 
considerably behind every month 
since then, and while he may make 
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up part of it in the fall months, 
he is pretty certain to come to the 
end of the year with his quota bag 
empty at the top. 

The trouble is not his quota, 
so much, as the way the quota is 
expressed—though actually the 
quota itself will be responsible for 
his not making it for the year. 

It may seem a bit paradoxical 
to say that the very fact of re- 
quiring Bill to produce $130,000 
of business for the year will be 
directly responsible for his in- 
ability to do it, but that is exactly 
what it amounts to. 

If Bill had been left to his 
own judgment, he probably would 
have worked pretty hard to get 
all the business he could in the 
spring months, but since he under- 
stood the expectation to be only 
about $11,000 a month, he strove 
only for that amount, and find- 
ing it easy, he did not make any 
too much effort. 

The result is that the slack 
months which he and his chiefs 
expect will run him away behind 
on his quota for the year and he 
will never be able to catch up. 


THE QUOTA IDEA IS 0. K. 


Now, note, I am not saying that 
the idea of a quota is wrong, or 
that a quota should ever result in 
less sales if properly prepared and 
properly’ presented to the sales- 
men, I have merely made the 
statement that an annual quota 
may actually work to slow up 
sales instead of to increase them. 


Table of contents on page 190 
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So long as the heads of a busi- 
ness believe they have a dull sea- 
son proposition—and therefore do 
not strive very hard to overcome 
it—just so long will it remain 
utterly impractical for any sales- 
man or group of salesmen to at- 
tain in those dull months the same 
average amount of business they 
may logically be expected to at- 
tain in the busy months. 

Bill’s friend was able to see 
this. He had been educated, in his 
organization, to the monthly quota 
idea. In fact he doesn’t know 
anything about annual quotas. If 
you asked him how much his 
quota is for the year, he probably 
couldn’t tell you without stopping 
to add up the quota for all the 
months in the year. 

His company doesn’t say any- 
thing about the amount of busi- 
ness he is expected to turn in for 
the year. So far as he knows 
they aren’t even interested in the 
year-totals. 

But they did tell him, definitely, 
how much business he ought to 
have in January, and February, 
and March and each of the other 
months. 

I know another organization 
which has gone even further, and 
broken the quota up into ten-day 
periods. Some peculiar quirk of 
human nature seems to make it 
more difficult in that line to get 
business during the first ten days 
of each month. There is no ap- 
parent reason, but the first ten 
days never turn in the sales for 
the company that the second ten 
days do. The last ten days of 
the month always are the best. 

So the quota reads a certain 
volume for the first ten days, a 
larger definite volume for the 
second ten days, and a still larger 
volume for the last ten days— 
each month, of course, having its 
own separate group of quotas. 

The efficiency of salesmen is 
checked, in that organization, in 
ten-day periods. The sales bul- 
letins showing each salesman’s 
standing bear the dates of these 
ten-day periods, and are mailed to 
the men just after the close of 
each period. There is no relation 
between ped one ten-day period 
and any other ten-day period in 
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these quota figures. Each is fig- 
ured up to expectations. 

In talking it over with various 
people, it becomes more and more 
clear to me that an annua! quota 
is really worse than no quota at 
all. It actually is apt to slow up 
sales instead of speeding them 
up—the purpose of all quotas. 

Let’s go back to Bill’s quota. 
We find that Bill has seven im- 
portant lines. Three of them get 
40 per cent of their normal volume 
in February and March. Two of 
them are practically dead in those 
two months, and the three which 
have their big months in February 
and March are practically dead at 
least five other months of the 
year, 

A large number of businesses 
today go in for seasonal merchan- 
dise, and in an effort to balance 
up their business so they can keep 
running all during the year, they 
have taken on other lines which 
have their peak months in the dull 
seasons of the other lines. 

But these varied lines, with 
varied seasonal appeal, never 
really balance. The most that 
any such business is apt to at- 
tain is the average “swing” of 
the normal year-round business. 

The result is that no two months 
really can be expected to deliver 
the same volume of business. 


WOULD YOU BE SATISFIED WITH 
AVERAGE RESULTS? 


The very fact of the mention of 
an annual quota suggests twelve 
equal parts, and since very few 
businesses have twelve equal 
months, the quota merely indi- 
cates that we will be satisfied 
with average results during the 
rush-season months, and will work 
as hard as we can to make the 
dull-season months come up to the 
average. 

But when a salesman does less 
than his best in a_rush-season 
month, he never will do his full 
best in a dull-season month. It 
seems to be another of the quirks 
of human nature that we must do 
our best all of the time in order 
even to half stand up to the job 
during a hard stretch. 

That is, we need the extra en- 
couragement of a string of very 
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The new Ladies’ Home Journal 
is on the stands 


The new Ladies’ Home Journal 
is on the stands, containing a 
representative showing of ad- 
vertising prepared by The H. 


K. McCann Company for its 

clients. Please note particu- 

larly the versatility indicated 

by the advertisements on the 

following pages: 

Page 148 Borden's Evaporated Milk 

Page 165 Canners League of 
California 

Page 190 Twenty Mule Team Borax 

Page 196 ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly 

Page 197 Hawaiian Sliced and Crush- 
ed Pineapple 

Page 210 Beech-Nut Foods 


THE H.K. M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
CtiuCAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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big months, to enable us to fight 
hard for business in a string of 
dull months. 

Require a salesman to work his 
hardest during the spring selling 
season, and encourage him to pile 
up a business of $20,000 a month, 
and he won’t be very well satis- 
fied to see sales slump off to 
$10,000 in the summer months. 
But let him drift alo in the 
rush spring season on $10,000 a 
month, when he could do $20,000, 
and he won’t be worried about a 
slump even to $5,000 in the dull 
season. 

The momentum, also, of three 
or four big months early in the 
year will carry extra force into 
the dull seasons, if there are any, 
and hold up volume far higher 
than it otherwise would be held. 

The annual quota really puts 
the four-wheel brakes on in the 
rush-season months, lets them 
stay on during the dull-season 
months, and piles too much pres- 
sure on the fall and winter sea- 
son. 

A monthly quota, on the other 
hand, tells a man what he is ex- 
pected to do each month as it 
comes. It requires an accounting 
once a month. It doesn’t say 
that if you fall down in January 
maybe you can make it up “some 
time,” but it tells you that each 
of those other months will them- 
selves give you plenty to do. 
There won’t be any making up, 
for each month has laid down its 
own maximum effort, and there is 
to be an accounting at the end of 
each month. 

It really isn’t any more difficult, 
or not a great deal more, to lay 
out a monthly quota than an an- 
nual quota. 

The annual quota is apt to be 
based merely on what each sales- 
man did last year. That isn’t at 
all a_ scientific way to base a 
quota, but it would be no less 
scientific to take each salesman’s 
sales by months last year and lay 
down each month as the quota 
for that month. 

It is practical to go further, 
without much effort, and test each 
month against all of the salesmen 
in the sales organization. If sev- 
eral men turned in 25 per cent of 
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their total business, or their total 
on particular lines, in January, 
then it probably will be found 
that January is a big month, and 
that all of the men should tum 
in 25 per cent of their year’s 
total in that month. 

Or, carrying the analysis fur- 
ther, if it is found that several 
of the men turned in 25 per cent 
of their year’s total on certain 
lines in January, while any par- 
ticular man turned in but 10 per 
cent of his total on the same lines 
in that month, it is probable that 
his quota for January instead of 
being based on the sales he did 
make ought to be based on 25 
per cent of his year-total, thus 
increasing his year-total. 

Each other month should be 
tested in the same way, and the 
monthly quota figured out on a 
basis of scientific expectation. 

In expressing the quota figures 
for the men, there should not be 
any year-total, except perhaps to 
say that if they attain their quota 
each month, their earnings for the 
year will reach such and such a 
figure. 

It is practical to establish 
quotas by months, almost as eas- 
ily as by years. If one wishes 
to base quotas on the minimum 
amount of effort and research, 
this can be done either with the 
monthly quota or the annual quota. 

Quotas, in the bigger organiza- 
tions, especially those which em- 
ploy large numbers of specialty 
salesmen, usually are based on 
very elaborate data. They do not 
satisfy themselves by taking last 
year’s sales of any man, or any 
sales territory, and adding a rea- 
sonable increase and call that a 
quota. They go a great deal fur- 
ther than that. 


INFLUENCE OF USERS ON QUOTAS 


One of the big adding machine 
companies has found that the 
number of users has a large bear- 
ing on scientific expectations. 
do not know what their present 
expectations from users are, but 
if we say that a thousand users 
should produce sales of about 250 
machines a year, and that machines 
average $300, then each 1,000 users 
in a territory add $75,000 a year 
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to the quota, less an established 
average for trade-ins. 

This same company also makes 
it a point to know exactly how 
many prospects, unsold, there are, 
in each class, in each territory, and 
it knows what each class of pros- 
pects should produce, in the way 
of business. It knows also how 
many calls a man makes and it 
knows that each 1.000 calls, of an 
average well-trained salesman, 
will sell a known number of 
machines, 

When all of the different fac- 
tors have been calculated and 
added together, a quota key is ar- 
rived at for every territory, for 
every month of the year, which 
actually is a scientific expectation, 
that will be actually attainable 
by the salesman in the territory. 

There are a great many things 
which can be considered in work- 
ing out quotas, and undoubtedly it 
is worth while to consider all 
these factors, else the many big 
companies which do consider them 
would not be giving so much at- 
tention to them. One of the big 
directory companies organized a 
considerable number of office ap- 
pliance manufacturers into a 
quota-figures research some years 
ago, and spent a large sum of 
money in preparing an_ elaborate 
classified list of all business con- 
cerns—for quota purposes. e 
investment was greater than any 
one organization could have rea- 
sonably spent on quota data, but 
it gave the organizations which 
shared in the expense information 
oe had never before been avail- 
al to amyone. 

But let me make clear in, 
even on a chance of caption. 
that it is not essential to make 
an elaborate research to arrive at 
data on which to base any kind 
of a quota—monthly or otherwise. 

Apparently it pays well to go 
to considerable trouble to get data 
that is dependable, and on which 


more dependable quotas can be — 


based, but many years ago when 
some of the leaders among quota- 
etting sales organizations first 
started to use the monthly quota 
plan, they based their quotas on 
the information that was at hand, 
and each year they made it more 
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and more scientific, until today 
not much short of an earthyuake 
can shake the final results. [ft 
is possible to predict the sales 
for the year down to a few ‘hou- 
sand dollars—fourteen months or 
more in advance. 

_ But they started largely by tak- 
ing the results already attained 
by each representative salesman, 
for each month, and basing the 
new quota on these wn figures, 
The fact that it was only a cuess 
was not important at the time. 
It was at least scientific to the ex- 
tent of breaking the year into rea- 
sonable expectations for cach 
month, and to the extent of find- 
ing out once a month whether any 
given territory, or any given sales- 
man, was holding up his end. 

It also provided a definite goal, 
each separate month, for each 
salesman to aim at, with an ac- 
counting at the end of each month, 
and wiped out all excuse for post- 
poning sales effort to later months, 
with half a promise to try to 
make it up before the end of the 
year. It took away also all ten- 
dency to “average” the months. 





Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
Appoints Quinlan Agency 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company, 
Menominee, Mich., Lloyd baby car- 
riages and reed furniture, has placed 
its advertising account with The Quin 
lan Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. 


M. J. Monaghan Joins Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


M. J. Monaghes, recently advertising 
fone of y: Baking Powder 

pa ey cecil joined = 
q arwic 
esk, Inc., |, Wa., advertising 
agency. 





Batten to Direct Advertising of 
New Beyerage 


; The Pale of Amer 
ica, Inc., i 

George Batten J ae 
the advertising of oon, a new 


beverage. 


F. T. Bowers Made Director 
of Chas. C. Green Agency 


Frederick T. Bowers, of the Chas. C. 
Green Advertising Agency, New York, 
has been ‘elected a member of the 
board of directors. 
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BRASS TACKS 


Useful little units for decorating 
decorations. 


Symbols too, of pointed facts on 
single subjects—to.which they hold 
fast. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Shows how to use them in decoration 
and conforms to their symbolism by 
dealing only with homes and how 
to make them beautiful. 


BRASS TACK ADVERTISING 
for 
Building 
Furnishing 
‘Decorating 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CORP. 
’ 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
cA Member of the (lass Group 
Rates based on net paid circulation of 


80,000 (A. B. C.) with bonus of over 
10,000 more. 























Danger Ahead—Slow Down 
Automobile Advertisers 


An Open Letter to Motor Car and Truck Advertisers and to the Adver- 
tising Agencies and Copy Writers Serving Them 


By Clarence Wagener 


AR Mr. Automobile Adver- 
tiser : 

For the sake of humanity, please 
pipe down on speed. 

Do you ever stop to think what 
is likely to be the outcome of all 
the emphasis which is being placed 
on the high-speed qualifications of 
motor cars and trucks? Do you 
ever take unto yourself any slight- 
est portion of the blame for the 
terrific slaughter of life and limb 
incident to the fast driving of 
motor vehicles? 

I think it is quite generally 
agreed that the automobile must 
be made less of a public menace. 
More and more people are being 
killed every year, more and more 
people are suffering injuries be- 
cause of reckless motor-car and 
truck driving. And if it is any- 
body’s business to alter this situa- 
tion, if possible, it is the business 
of those who make and advertise 
and sell these vehicles. 

What has made and makes for 
the present state of affairs? Some 
will say, charge it mainly to the 
greater freedom of youth. Others 
will place the bulk of the blame 
on bootleg liquor. Still others will 
hold the heaviness of traffic largely 
responsible. But whatever the 
cause or causes, in the great ma- 
jority of accidents the speed was 
excessively high. This being the 
case, it doesn’t seem unfair to 
place a lot of the blame on high 
speed. Yet some of you are paint- 
ing beautiful word pictures of the 
sixty or seventy miles an hour a 
driver can count upon from your 
latest model. 

Speed is a fascinating thing. No 
denying that. Nearly everyone 
loves a good horse race. Speed is 
intricately involved in the great 
majority of athletic contests. The 
faster the train or auto or airplane 
goes the greater the thrill you get. 
But speed is like fire; it must be 


kept under control, not only for 
the individual’s sake but for the 
sake of society; and the more 
deadly the generator of speed, the 
more closely must that generator 
be supervised. 

Man wants speed in an automo- 
bile. Granted. Other things be- 
ing equal, man will buy the car 
that can cover the ground in the 
quickest time. Granted. But it is 
one thing to furnish a high-power 
car, one capable of making sixty 
miles an hour, without playing up 
its high-speed . qualifications, while 
it is another to make high speed 
one of the chief selling points. 

In this respect I like the way 
motor cars were advertised ten or 
fifteen years ago, when I was en- 
gaged in writing automobile copy. 
We mentioned the speed obtain- 
able, parenthetically remarking 
that while you might never need 
to drive the car at such a speed, 
it was good to know that a lot of 
excess power was at your disposal 
in an emergency. 


TEMPTATION IS GREATER TODAY 


If piping down on speed was 
considered in good taste a decade 
or so back, how much more would 
it be to the credit of the automo- 
bile industry today! I do not say 
that all or even a majority of 
automobile advertisers were then 
treating the matter of speed as 
incidental. Some were, I know. 
Of course the incentive was not 
so strong, for it is only within the 
last few years that very high speed 
has become a practical possibility 
with medium-price cars. In every 
way, the temptation to play up 
speed is far greater today. All 
the more credit, then, to those 
motor car advertisers who are 
conservative in this matter and re- 
frain from encouraging the speed 
craze. 

There are at least two well- 
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founded reasons why those of you 
a are “guilty” should pipe down 

One, as I have men- 
teed, is that the interests of 
humanity plead for it. The other 
is that the automobile industry will 
save itself a lot of future trouble 
by refraining from encouraging 
reckless driving—and you do boost 
reckless driving, no matter how 
foreign that may be to your in- 
tention, when you play up the 
fifty or sixty or seventy miles an 
hour your car will deliver. 

Every morning at the breakfast 
table you read of automobile acci- 
dents. Your paper gives you ac- 
counts of only a few of the total 
for the country during the last 
twenty-four hours. At times the 
horror of this slaughter is brought 
home to you, If you have chil- 
dren, aren’t you constantly on the 
anxious bench about their safety? 
Aren’t you thankful, as I am 
daily, when you reach home in the 
evening and find that, with the 
passing of another day, your little 
seven-year-old daughter is still 
sound in body and limb? 

The present menace of the auto- 
mobile to human life is something 
about which you can well afford 
to become concerned. What boots 
it that the medical men and the 
sanitary engineers have increased 
and continue to increase the span 
of life, if we and our loved ones 
are running a greater and greater 
risk each year of being mowed 
down by an automobile at any 
moment? And we are running 
that risk, as statistics all too 
vividly tell. 

Isn’t it reasonable to presume 
that automobiles cannot become 
more and more of a public menace 
without the public stepping up and 
calling a halt? And do you who 
make and advertise, and sell motor 
cars want it made obligatory that 
every Car carry a speed governor? 
If you do, just play up speed for 
all you’re worth. 

I wonder how closely automo- 
bile advertisers and their advertis- 
ing agencies and copy writers are 
keeping their ears to the ground 
these days. Are they, in the main, 
really trying to ascertain what the 
public, by and large, wants in a 
car? Are they concerned about 
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what the public is saying, and, 
more important, thinking about 
the menacing aspect of the auto- 
mobile? 

Do you realize that there is a 
growing army, maybe not so large 
yet but getting bigger all the time, 
of people who prefer not to take 
an automobile ride, because of the 
constant anxiety they feel regard- 
ing an accident? Isn’t it enough 
to give you pause that the .average 
motorist, despite all the improve- 
ments which are his today, gets 
only a fraction of the enjoyment 
out of his car that he got out of 
the one he was driving fifteen 
years ago, due principally to hav- 
ing to be so closely on guard 
against the hordes of reckless 
drivers who are whizzing past him 
on every trip he makes? 

As Printers’ INK pointed out 
editorially not long ago, there is 
still another danger in this speed 
advertising: “It is certain that 
any user of an automobile who 
continually endeavors to get maxi- 
mum speed from his car will find 
himself with a product of low re- 
sale value when he endeavors to 
trade it in. The result will be that 
they will knock the car instead of 
kicking themselves for being 
foolish.” 

Dietitians tell us that we really 
do not need pepper at all, but if 
we insist upon using it, to use it 
sparingly. What pepper is to the 
human stomach, beautiful word 
pictures and the emphasizing of 
the high-speed qualifications of an 
automobile are to the brains of all 
too many men, women and chil- 
dren. One of the things wrong 
with the automobile situation, from 
the sane motorist’s point of view, 
is that advertisers have been 
sprinkling too much _ high-speed 
stuff in their advertising and sales 
talks. Why not give the pepper 
shaker a rest, rather than run the 
risk of having the public take it 
away from you for good? 


O. J. Keller with Pittsburgh 
“Post-Gazette” 


QO. J. Keller has been appointed gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. He was for- 
mats New Bree editor of the Lancaster, 

Pa., 
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Gates Shat Conical Bo Crashed 


swing open to Harper’s Bazar through its 
Debutante Bureau, a group of 1500 society 
girls in 98 cities, who have added upward 
of 40,000 subscribers among the socially 
elect. 

These society girls edit, and the Bureau 
publishes, a little monthly magazine, 


©nltc Tous 


Its circulation is distinctly limited to the 
Bureau but a few copies are available to 
advertisers who wish to know more about 
the Debutante Bureau and the market 
whose gates it is opening for them. If you 
wish a copy please address 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


119 WEST 40rs STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Publishing More Advertising T: 


Ady 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 











110 E. 42d 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
MEMBEK OF THE 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for Six Months § 
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Number five of a series dealing with facts 
not theories, about advertising practice among 
Chicago's leaacing retail merchants. 


ttising Practice of the 


BOSTON STORE 


The Boston Store placed 724,235 lines 
of display advertising with The Chicago 
Daily News in’ 1926 . . . 378,971 agate 
lines in the first six months of 1927, 


Chicago department stores placed a total 
of 7,041,401 lines of display advertising 
with The Daily News in 1926 . . . 4,702,- 
018 more lines than in the highest daily 
morning paper . . . 4,389,214 more lines 
than in the next highest evening paper. 


Chicago Week Day Newspaper 


presentatives: 


DETROIT SAN Saeed 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 258 Fint National Beck Bide. 


'P OF AMERICAN CITIES 


30, 1927-441,414—95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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Oklahoma Cotton Farmers 
will be Prosperous 


this year 


Corton today is selling at 
more than nineteen cents a 
pound. Last year Oklahoma cotton 
sold at approximately eleven cents 
a pound. The August Government 
report estimates Oklahoma’s 1927 
cotton crop at 4,168,000 acres and 
unofficial estimates place the state’s 
yield at 1,418,000 bales. Oklahoma 
cotton is in 5.5% better condition 
than cotton in other major cotton- 
producing states according to the 
report. 

On the basis of present prices, 
farmers in Oklahoma will receive 
eighty-five to ninety cents a bushel 


& 
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for the 1927 corn crop in contrast 
with fifty to sixty cents a bushel 
for last year’s crop. Oklahoma 
farmers received $1.25 a bushel for 
33,750,000 bushels of 1927 wheat. In 
addition the state has big increases 
in hogs, dairy cattle and poultry. 

Oklahoma farmers have good 
crops and are receiving good prices 
for them. They have money to 
spend on products they know about 
and need. You can tell them about 
your products in the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only 
farm paper. It is read by 178,428 
farm families each issue, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 





When a Dealer Writes in to Com- 
plain about Your Salesman 


How a Number of Executives “Meet This Situation and Maintain 
Friendly Relations All Around 


By Charles G. Muller 


YEAR or so ago,” says 

i Clarence B. Noelting, di- 
rector of sales for the Faultless 
Caster Company, which manufac- 
tures Noelting furniture hardware, 
“a customer wrote us and asked 
that our salesman not call on him 
any more. 

“Immediately, I went in person 
to the customer and made an in- 
vestigation, finding, as usual, that 
a misunderstanding existed. ‘With 
a little effort, I was able to put 
the salesman in right once more 
and on returning to the office I 
sent the salesman a copy of the 
customer’s letter and succeeding 
correspondence, together with in- 
structions to continue to make his 
calls. 

“The gap was thus breached and 
the salesman is still calling on this 
customer.” 

A dealer wrote to the Baker & 
Bennett Company, toy sales agent, 
that a certain factory shipment 
cost greatly in excess of what 
the salesman had led ‘the customer 
to expect. A. H. Delfausse, gen- 
eral sales manager, handled the 
complaint. 

“T knew that this complaint un- 
doubtedly was due to the fact that 
the salesman, being very familiar 
with shipping conditions himself, 
had omitted to explain carefully to 
the dealer that, because the toys 
we sell are made in widely sepa- 
rated factories, shipments vary 
considerably in cost. Our man, as- 
suming unconsciously that the 
dealer knew all these details, prob- 
ably had forgotten to point out 
that the shipment under discussion 
was longer than average. 

“Realizing that this no doubt was 
the cause of the trouble, I 
wrote a personal letter to the 
dealer explaining what had oc- 
curred but also giving him the 
price which he thought was right. 
The concession was to impress on 


him that we were willing to co- 
operate fully to satisfy him. 

“Had it been a clear case of 
imposition by the dealer, I should 
have made an adjustment and then 
told my salesman not to call on 
that man again. But impositions 
are rare; the few cases of mis- 
understanding between dealer and 
salesman mostly are due to lack of 
clarity in the selling talk, because 
the salesman forgets to go over the 
old familiar ground. 

These two instances of handling 
the complaint of an account against 
a salesman illustrate two methods 
of taking care of a situation which 
cOmes up at one time or another 
even in the best regulated sales 
staff. It is inevitable that there 
should be misunderstandings even 
though they may be minor ones, 
misunderstandings which must be 
cleared up before really friendly 
relations can continue. 

To find out how companies of 
various sizes with small or with 
large sales forces handle this com- 
plaint problem, I queried a number 
of important manufacturers, ask- 
ing them to outline their procedure 
in straightening out misunder- 
standings between their accounts 
and their salesmen. This article is 
a summary of their replies. 


METHODS VARY 


The methods a4 from per- 
sonal adjustment in the in- 
stance of the Paultless Caster 
Company, to adjustment by letter, 
as in the case of Baker & Bennett. 
In many instances they answered, 
however, as did March G. Bennett, 
general manager of Samuel Cabot, 
Inc.: “The occurrence of a com- 
plaint about our salesman is so 
rare that each case has been 
handled on what seemed to be its 
special requirements.” 

But as the best way to handle a 
case on individual merits is to 
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know how other manufacturers 
handle similar cases, here are a 
few more actual experiences. 

“We frequently have instances 
in which dealers request quantity 
discount on less than quantity pur- 
chase,” says B. Hagen, sales man- 
ager of the G. Washington Coffee 
Refining Company. “Sometimes, 
it seems, dealers sell our repre- 
sentative the idea that they should 
be permitted a quantity discount 
while still purchasing in any way 
they choose. As a result, it often 
happens that one of our men will 
send the office an order which 
does not comply with our policy, 
and, as we adhere without devia- 
tion to our discount, such an order 
must go back to the dealer. That 
may bring a complaint about the 
salesman. 

“If possible, in cases of this sort 
we ask our salesman to return in 
person to the complaining dealer 
and endeavor to increase the order 
in accordance with our require- 
ments. If the salesman is no 
longer in the territory, we first get 
from him the reason for his ac- 
cepting an order of this nature and 
at the same time advise the dealer 
that our policy prohibits our put- 
ting the order through. 

“By carefully explaining the 
situation, instead of being arbi- 
trary, we usually arouse a friendly 
reaction and usually the dealer 
will increase his order to comply 
with our request. 

“Our basis of action is this: We 
try to adjust each situation with 
the least possible friction. The 
dealer may be right; the salesman 
may be right. But we do not as- 
sume anything either way until we 
have definite information at our 
disposal. If the complaint is 
caused by an error of our repre- 
sentative and he is still in the city 
from which the complaint came, 
we insist that he return to the 
complaining dealer, straighten the 
matter out and apologize for his 
mistake. We rarely send an officer 
of the company to the dealer, pre- 
ferring to handle things by mail 
in the event the salesman has left 
the district. There has never been 
an unsatisfactory reaction to this 
method of handling complaints.” 

The Trumbull Electric Manu- 
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facturing Company believes in 
clearing up pam now by getting 
the account to face the salesman 
and iron out difficulties mai to 
man. “I ran across an inst:nce 
of misunderstanding between s.! 
man and account while visiting . 
of our jobbers,” says L. L. Pras- 
tow, sales manager, “and to this 
jobber I suggested that he tell our 
salesman his grievance just as he 
had told it to me. 

“If he felt that the salesman 
mentioned was not doing a par- 
ticularly good job on the matter 
in question, I pointed out, the best 
thing was not to report to some- 
one else behind his back, but to 
tell the salesman himself. 

“This he did, and the matter 
was patched up.” 


A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR METHOD 


A somewhat similar method of 
clearing up the complaint in the 
field by facing salesman and com- 
plainant is used, with variations, 
by The 1900 Washer Company. 
According to assistant general 
manager R. D. Quinn: “Quite 
often a dealer writes in complain- 
ing about a district man ‘and what 
we generally try to do is to settle 
this by correspondence, backing up 
our man in the field 100 per cent. 

“If the dealer is sufficiently 
large to warrant a special trip, 
however, someone in an executive 
capacity visits him with the State 
salesman and the three sit right 
down and discuss matters without 
mincing words. We let the dealer 
know the district man is in charge 
and that we will back him up to 
the limit. 

“If the district man is wrong we 
tell him so in the presence of the 
dealer, but in such a way that it 
does not leave the impression that 
the ‘boss has called down the dis- 
trict man.’ We don’t like any 
undercutting, and if we put a man 
in charge of a district we hold that 
man 100 per cent responsible and 
we so inform the dealer. 

“Where a man has been com- 
plained of mapy times by the 
various dealers in his territory, we 
either make arrangements to trans- 
fer that man to a new territory or, 
if the complaints are serious, we 
call him in, laying the letters right 
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before him. If we can save him 
for the territory, all well and 
good; if not, he is either trans- 
ferred or let go.” 

The Van Raalte Company also 
preicrs to consider its salesmen té 
be the managers and complete 
bosses of their territory. “We do 
not take the ‘naughty boy’ attitude 
toward our men,” says Frank A. 
Rie enberger, manager of under- 
wear sales. “We impress on them 
that they are in charge of their 
sections. But in cases where we 
felt that the salesman could not 
straighten out a complaint for 
himself, we would have the district 
manager (in charge of a group of 
three or four salesmen) call on 
the customer in person to help the 
salesman out.” 

Hitchings & Company, manufac- 
turers of greenhouses, also believe 
in standing firmly behind their 
men. E. T. Orcutt, sales manager, 
gives a good reason for this 
method: “In many cases the sales- 
man is able to pacify and adjust 
the matter satisfactorily to both 
the company and the customer. If 
the salesman feels that it involves 
too much for him to settle, how- 
ever, some executive attends to the 
matter personally. But in every 
case where the salesman can settle 
the complaint, we desire him to do 
so because he is then.a true repre- 
sentative of the company and the 
customer’s confidence in the sales- 
man is upheld and retained.” 

Another company that encour- 
ages its salesmen to be ambassa- 
dors in their territories is the Geo. 
E. Keith Company, manufacturer 
of Walk-Over shoes. This com- 
pany says: “We give our men con- 
siderable authority in the adjust- 
ment of difficulties. We encourage 
them to take that ‘ambassadorship.’ 

“For that reason, in cases of 
con nplaint we do stand behind them 

. far as the elements are self- 
sides that it was in their prov- 
ince of authority to handle things 
as they did. 

“\Ve try to see clearly how big 
the situation really is, for often 
these disputes are magnified by 
customers, and in fairness we 
postpone any decision until we get 
all the facts. We do not take the 
broad position of considering that 
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the customer is always right, and 
we succeed pretty generally in 
making him see that there are two 
sides to every discussion.” 

In this problem of complaints, 
the Glenwood Range Company has 
an interesting slant on whether 
“the customer is always right.” As 
M. E. Abbott, general sales man- 
ager, explains: “It is seldom we 
receive a complaint from our cus- 
tomers regarding the conduct or 
activities of a salesman, but when 
we do it is always investigated 
thoroughly, and in the majority of 
cases we have found that the cus- 
tomer was more to blame than the 
salesman. Little difficulty has been 
experienced in adjusting any com- 
plaints of this nature.” 


A COMMON COMPLAINT 


A common cause for complaint 
is that experienced by Baker & 
Bennett as related at the beginning 
of this article—misunderstanding 
onthe part of the dealer as to 
terms, due to the salesman not 
having made conditions clear. The 
Valet AutoStrop Company, accord- 
ing to J. J. Fleming, assistant sales 
manager, “often finds that a new 
man forgets himself and promises 
sole distribution rights or leaves 
the matter so vague that the cus- 
tomer assumes he has exclusive 
privileges. 

“In such cases, we write to the 
customer to tell him we will in- 
vestigate at once. At the same 
time, we forward to the salesman 
a copy of the dealer’s letter and 
our answer, to get his version of 
the matter. Then we send to the 
dealer the salesman’s answer to- 
gether with a letter of our own to 
clear up the affair. Our letter ex- 
plains that we do not give exclu- 
sive sales rights and that competi- 
tion stimulates sales. We aim, in 
a friendly way, to point out that, 
while the customer was right in 
his complaint, the mistake must be 
corrected. 

“In some other cases, we get a 
few complaints about returned 
goods. The customer will claim 
the salesman gave permission for 
their return when actually the 
salesman only said that he would 
ask the house if the return might 
be made. In such instances, we 
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usually let the matter drop and 
make an exchange, figuring that 
the customer will know he slipped 
something over but will not be 
likely to try again. We charge the 
matter to good-will.” 

Now and then there is an out- 
and-out instance of a_ justified 
complaint. Howard Wolff, of the 
Myriad Manufacturing Company, 
relates how his firm took care of 
the account involved in an affair 
of that sort. “This was a plain 
case of misrepresentation. We 
found that a salesman, in order to 
bolster up sales, had been offering 
merchandise on consignment with- 
out our knowledge, and at the end 
of the season we received large re- 
turns from his territory with no- 
tations at the bottom of credit 
slips to the effect ‘with your repre- 
sentatives’ permission.’ 

“We investigated the situation 
thoroughly, accepted the returned 
merchandise and discharged the 
salesman. We then wrote letters 
to all the accounts, explaining 
fully what had happened and tell- 
ing them that of course it was im- 
possible to do business in the fu- 
ture on the same basis. This action 
cleared up the case.” 

But whether the complaints are 
handled (1) by letter, (2) by hav- 
ing the salesman face the account, 
(3) by sending a district manager 
to the scene, (4) by having a mem- 
ber of the firm step in, (5) by giv- 
ing the customer the benefit of the 
doubt or (6) by backing up the 
salesman to the limit, as is done 
by such other companies as the 
Keystone Watch Case, Boston 
Varnish, Scherk Importing, Ever- 
lastik, and Berkey and Gay, the 
basic note for successfully han- 
dling complaints is sounded by 
Assistant Secretary Ledauphin, of 
Roger & Gallet: 

“We always instruct our sales- 
men to handle the small difficulties 
which may sometimes arise between 
their customers and _ themselves, 
very courteously.” 

And W. M. Smith, general man- 
ager of P. Centemeri & Company, 
sums up the entire complaint 
situation succinctly. He says: 

“Experience teaches me that a 
really valuable and well-qualified 
buyer never complains. If an 


offense is committed, the buyer 
simply transfers his account to an- 
other supply house. The chronic 
kickers as a rule are rated blank, 
and their complaints are apparently 
subterfuges to get some conces- 
sion in the matter of time, extra 
discount or other hold-up of that 
nature. 

“As for the salesman, he appre- 
ciates steady employment and good 
pay, and he doesn’t jeopardize any 
account. The salesman almost in- 
variably works on the line of least 
resistance, and he is continually 
after his house for permission to 
sell a $30 dozen article for $24, 
evidencing a strong inclination to 
work with, rather than opposed to, 
the buyer. 

“Buyers do send for adjustment 
merchandise unjustly returned by 
their customers, which for the gen- 
eral good-will feature they hope 
we will replace, and in each in- 
stance the claim is judged entirely 
upon the merit of the account: It 
pays to close some accounts be- 
cause of abuse of privileges. Other 
accounts are so fair as a gen- 
eral rule that it pays to submit 
occasionally, because of the pro- 
ductivity of that account. 

“The end and aim of our busi- 
ness is to satisfy everyone con- 
nected with it, and we never lose 
sight of the fact that the investors 
must be satisfied also.” 





“Reynolite” Account to 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Reynolite division of the Rey- 
nolds Spring Company, Detroit, has ap- 
— the Campbell-Ewald Company, 

etroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. “Reynolite” is a 
composition used in wall sockets, plugs 
and similar electrical appliances. 





Wilson Potter, Treasurer, 
Percival K. Frowert Agency 


_Wilson Potter, formerly managing 
director of Thomas Potter Sons & 
Company, Philadelphia, has been elected 
treasurer of the Percival K. Frowert 
Company, New York advertising agency. 





Art Stained Shingle Account to 
J. Jay Fuller 

The Art Stained Shingle Company, 

Inc., Buffalo, N. has appointed 


J. Jay Fuller, : Buffalo advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. 
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Every evening a stream Philadelph flows out, 


Day after day, year after year, 
the Bulletin is carrying the mes- ~ 
sage of advertisers to the entire 
city of Philadelphia. Because 
“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads 
the Bulletin.” In this retail trading area 
there are more than 550,000 homes and the 
Bulletin averages *546,527 copies! And 
that’s the whole story in a nut shell. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 








“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as 
a newspaper; no prize, premium, coupon, 
guessing contests, or other methods of artifi- 
cially stimulating circulation have been used.” 














New York — 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago = Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit —C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco — Thomas L, Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
‘Audit Bureau of Cigtulations’ report of net paid daily average 
circulation for th® six months ending March 31, 1927. 
(April, 1927, 557,090, May, 565,147, June, 552,608 copies daily.) 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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Do you sell your product through 
grocery stores? 


THEN NOTE 


for the first six months 
of 1927 the NEW YoRK 
EVENING JOURNAL again 
led all New York news 


papers in Food lineage with 


354,109 lines 





and in local grocery store 
and chain store advertising 
with 


44,005 lines 


Se 
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nel 
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Alice 
Cana 
Chips 
Cocot 
Dona 
Lema 


Maxw 
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,{ These manufacturers who market 
their goods through grocery chan- 
nels use color in the New York 
Evening Journal to dominate this 
reat market 


r Alice Foote MacDougall Coffee Murphy’s Oil Soap 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale Napolin Tissue 
K Chipso Pabst-ett 
n Cocomalt : Pillsbury Pancake Flour 
Dona Castile Soap S; O. S. Cleaner 
+B Lemade Sumoro (Orange Juice) 
‘hil Maxwell House Coffee White Rose Bread 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


re More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst + 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 


1 
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WW)-The Detroit N ews | 


Detroit’s Radio Voice 


AMERICA'S pioneer broadcasting station, The 
News, assumed the lead from the start and has 
consistently increased its radio volume and main- 
tained an enormous leadership. Ask any man, woman 
or child in the Detroit area which is the favorite 
radio medium and the answer will be unanimous— 
The News. Its broadcasting station, WWJ, and its 
circulation both reach the greatest number of homes. 
Your radio schedule for this autumn should be in 
The News. 


How News Leads in Radio Advertising 


Lead Over 


Year Lines cttearaet 
ompetitor 


1924 337,470 169% 
1925 659,428 167% 
1926 720,258 171% 


lst 6 Mos. 
1927 265,300 133% 


The Detroit News 


For 54 Years the HOME newspaper 
354,000 Sunday Circulation 325,000 Weekday Circulation 
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Make the Beginning of Your Letter 
Get Good-Will 


Knock Gently at the Doorway to“the Heart of the Reader before Break- 
ing into the Subject to Be Discussed 


By Harrison McJohnston 


W HAT is said in the first sen- 
‘tence or paragraph very 
often makes or breaks the success 
of a letter in reply to an inquiry. 
Yet some writers of otherwise 
good letters seem to give little at- 
tention to the spirit or tone of the 
beginning of their letters. They 
break right into the subject with- 
out first giving a gentle knock at 
the doorway to the heart of the 
reader. 

The abrupt, blunt beginning may 
serve all right in a few cases, but 
more often a little touch of genu- 
ine good-will greeting at the be- 
ginning of the letter—the same as 
a sincere smile and handshake in 
personal contacts—will serve, in 
the long run, to increase the net 
earnings of the writer’s firm—and 
be reflected, sooner or later, in the 
writer’s pay check. 

An acquaintance of mine re- 
cently wrote three printing houses 
located in outlying towns for bids 
on a catalog job that amounted to 
about $350. These catalogs were 
to be used in a preliminary test 
mailing to automobile owners, with 
a view toward using approximately 
1,000,000 of them if the test mail- 
ing should forecast success for the 
large mailing. My friend was 
really picking out a printer for the 
big job, but did not say anything 
about the larger job in his letter 
of inquiry. He had an idea that 
he could get a better line on how 
the big job would be handled by 
the attitude and service rendered 
on the little one. He wanted a 
printer who was keen enough to 
anticipate a bigger job—or good 
enough to figure carefully and 
render good service on the little 
job. I was interested in the be- 
ginnings of the three letters he 
received in reply to these inquiries. 
Here they are: 


Letter No. 1 ! 
JT am glad to have the opportunity 
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to figure on your new catalog. 
layout of this book looks good and I 
think the finished product will do the 
work you want it to do. 


Letter No. 2 
We herewith hand you our complete 
estimate and specifications on the cat- 
alog, as requested in your letter of 
March 10. 


Lerrer No. 
Our price on your ie job, speci- 
Scations attached, has been ‘figur 
down to $409. 


Comparing those three begin- 
nings, apart from the rest of the 
letters, it is obvious that the be- 
ginning of Letter No. 1 was much 
more effective than the others— 
even though the framework of the 
salesmanship in it may seem to be 
too apparent to the reader. It so 
happened, also, that the price 
quoted in Letter No. 1 was lower 
than either of the other two bids. 

The cordial tone of the begin- 
ning of Letter No. 1 stands out 
like a “house afire” against the 
dreary coldness of the other two 
beginnings. But there are other 
even more vital differences, which 
merit attention one at a time. 

In the first place, Letter No. 1 
makes use of the personal pronoun 
“I,” whereas the beginnings of the 
other two letters use the plural 
pronoun. The use of “I” instead 
of “we” or “our” virtually tells 
the reader that one person in par- 
ticular at this printing plant is in- 
terested in getting the job—that he 
will be likely to give his personal 
attention to this job and see it 
through right. Anyway here is an 
individual to whom to write if 
anything should go wrong, and he 
is apparently a wide-awake, intelli- 
gent individual who is eager to 
co-operate. 

That is of considerable impor- 
tance, especially so when it comes 
to handling the big run of this 
catalog later on. We all prefer to 
deal with a responsible individual 
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in such cases. When we have to 
address a firm as such, we are 
never sure who will handle the 
matter. We somehow feel that 
our letter may get into the hands 
of some minor clerk who may or 
may not be capable of doing the 
best for us. As a general rule— 
although there are exceptions to 
every letter-writing rule—the best 
impression is made when the cor- 
respondent writes just as though 
he were handling the matter all by 
himself, showing that he takes a 
sort of proprietorship interest in 
his firm. His letter then has in it 
more of the voice of authority. 

In the second place, the writer’s 
attitude, as expressed in the be- 
ginning of Letter No. 1, is both 
cordial and appreciative. Also, it 
suggests confidence in the figure 
he offers. It sounds as though he 
had been patiently waiting for just 
this opportunity to show what he 
could do; and it suggests also that 
he will still be happy and think 
none the less of the addressee even 
though he should not get the order. 
Happy to get it—not unhappy if 
he doesn’t get it. That’s good 


sportsmanship—always a much ad- 
mired quality in business as well 
as in sports. 

In the third place, and perhaps 
most important, the writer of Let- 
ter No. 1 gains the reader’s confi- 


dence. The reader feels that 
here’s a man who knows much 
more about business than the me- 
chanical printing processes. He is 
interested in the layout of the cata- 
log. (He calls it a “book,” which 
suggests that he looks upon it as 
something more important than a 
booklet. ) He has _ apparently 
given some thought to the purpose 
of this book—accordingly, he will 
likely keep that purpose in mind as 
the job goes through his plant. In 
other words, this opening made the 
reader feel that this printer would 
not only appreciate getting the job, 
small as it was, but also could and 
would turn out a good job of 
printing. 

The man to whom those three 
letters were written told me that 
he was sure No. 1 would have got 
the job even though his price had 
been somewhat higher than either 
of the other two bids. But he was 
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not surprised to find No. One’s 
price lower. “Any man,” he said, 
“who takes that attitude toward 
prospective customers is bound to 
be efficient in running his business, 
Doubtless, his own costs are lower 
and his work is better than the 
costs and the work of either of the 
other two printers.” 

This man to whom these three 
letters were sent, had not, how- 
ever, analyzed the reason why he 
felt so differently toward Nos. 2 
and 3 from the way he felt toward 
No. 1. But he agreed that the 
beginning of the letter ‘must have 
had more to do with this feeling 
than any other part of it. That is 
true in a great many instances. It 
pays in many cases to establish a 
friendly contact with the reader 
right at the start of a letter, par- 
ticularly at the start of a reply to 
another letter. 

A weather stripping concern he- 
gan its letter in reply to inquiries 
about the design of its product, as 
follows: 


We have your inquiry of the 16 and 
are sending you the enclosed booklet, 
entitled “The House of Snug.” 


A new man in charge of sales 
correspondence, in answering the 
same kind of inquiry, said at the 
beginning of his letter: 


It is a pleasure to tell you about the 
design of Williams’ Weather Stripping 
and to point out the common-sense ad- 
vantages of this design. 


This letter then tells how the 
design was perfected over a long 
period of years, weaving the ad- 
vantages into the talk about the 
improvements. The enclosure was 
merely three half-sheets of paper 
attached to the back of the letter. 
On one sheet were illustrations of 
the product. On another were 
directions for installing the prod- 
uct. The third half-sheet was an 
order blank. The letter was the 
selling talk. 

The man who wrote this last 
letter is landing about three times 
as many orders for this weather 
stripping among inquirers as were 
pulled in by the man who formerly 
handled inquiries for this firm 

One man in attempting to apply 
this idea of putting a smile of wel- 
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Use Saturday’s NEWS for 
Books and Periodical Advertising 


HENEVER you think of Indiana, you invariably 

think of distinguished authors, whose works have 
enduring appeal. ... Lew Wallace, Charles Major, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Gene Stratton Porter, Albert J. Beve- 
ridge, Booth Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson, George 
Ade, Kin Hubbard (Abe Martin), Bill Herschell and a 
host of others—novelists, poets, essayists, biographers, 
humorists, scientific writers. 

All Hoosiers cannot be authors, but many, many thou- 
sands of them are literary devotees and can boast of sub- 
stantial home libraries. There is something in the spirit 
of Indiana that stimulates the love of reading. 

The Book Review page of The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS, appearing in each Saturday issue, is highly re- 
garded as a dependable guide to the best of the new books. 
... Here advertisers may reach an intelligent, responsive 
audience—by far the largest regular-subscriber audience 
in Indiana. 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
) gels The Indianapolis Radius 


DAN A. CARROLL ‘ J. E. LUTZ 
New York: — ;10 Bast 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bidg 
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come or a spirit of cordiality and 
good-will into the first paragraph 
of his letters, thought it could be 
done this way: 


Yes, we have no bananas, as Gib- 
bons said in his Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 


Then this joke of a letter writer 
would try to hook that up with his 
answer. Very few readers got be- 
yond that first sentence—unless 
they read on because they were 
curious to see whether this “nut” 
would say something else equally 
devastating to the success of his 
letter, if that were possible. 

This case is not, of course, an 
illustration of how the rule falls 
down at times, but is an illustra- 
tion of the lack of common-sense 
in applying the rule—for, as a rule, 
it does pay well to put a bit of 
pleasantness or good-will-to-you 
spirit into the beginning of a let- 
ter. But this pleasantness should, 
in nearly all cases, be employed 
directly in connection with the real 
subject matter of the letter. 

A correspondent in an automobile 
plant answered a man who had 
sent in a request for a part for re- 
placement, as follows: 


Nothing would please me more than 
to be able to ship the part you want 
direct from the factory here. But we 
have found that it is better all around 
to have our distributors take care of 
this service. You will save both ex- 
pense and time by immediately sending 
your order to our Platt dealer. He 
will rush through the shipment for you. 

Our local dealers’ contracts call for 
us to refer to them all orders for 
parts. We here at the factory are not 
organized to supply parts. Your dealer 
will be eager to give you the best pos- 
sible service. 

I am glad you are so well satisfied 
with the All of us here at the 
plant take pride in the way the older 
models stand up. But there are some 
important improvements in the latest 
models. Mr. Fisher there at the Platt 
agency will be glad to tell you about 
these improvements. 

You'll ect the part you. want right 
away in Platt. 


The friendly tone at the be- 
ginning of that letter is retained 
throughout the entire letter. Its 
intimate brotherhood feeling is ap- 
propriate and goes a long way to- 
ward allaying any feeling of 
disappointment on the part of the 
reader. It is a sales letter all the 
way—written by a man in this 
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large organization’s sales promo- 
tional department, a man who had 
himself run an automobile sales 
agency. 

Usually, when the beginning of 
a letter is designed to get the good- 
will of the reader, the rest of the 
letter follows suit. And it is much 
easier for the rest of the letter to 
retain good-will after a good-will 
start. 

Not only is the writer more like- 
ly to say those things which retain 
good-will throughout the letter, 
but also the reader is less likely to 
resist this result when we make 
the beginning of the letter get 
good-will. 


Johns-Manville Appoints 
W. L. Brann Agency 


The Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, miner of asbestos and manu- 
facturer of asbestos and allied products, 
has appointed W. L. Brann, Incor- 
porated, New York advertising agency, 
as advertising counsel. This is effective 
January 1, 2 

Theodore F. Merseles, formerly presi 
dent of Montgomery Ward and Company, 
Chicago, and recently elected president 
of the Johns-Manville Corporation, is 
now in active charge. 

Although Johns-Manville manufac- 
tures more than 200 products, its ad 
vertising has been largely concentrated 
upon asbestos roofings and asbestos rigid 
shingles, asbestos brake lining, high and 
low pressure insulations, packings and 
similar products used in places of 
industry. 


Will Become 
Wheatsworth, Inc. 


The F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company, 
New York, Wheatsworth whole wheat 
biscuits and flour, will change its name 
to Wheatsworth, Inc. This change has 
been decided upon by the directors in 
order to embody in the name of the 
corporation the good-will attached to 
the advertised name, Wheatsworth. The 
company was formed in 1907. 

Net earnings of the company were 
$135,418, after charges and taxes in 
1924, $218,603 in 1925, and $265,282 
in 1926. 


F. K. Howard with William 
A. Ingoldsby Agency 


Fred K. Howard has resigned from 
the American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, to join The William A. Ingoldsby 
Company, Los Angeles advertising agency. 
For more than four years he has been 
division sales manager in charge of 
sales and advertising for the Cyanamid 
company in Western territory. He was 
formerly director of publicity and edu 
cational work for the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, Fresno, Calif. 
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Courtesy 
Black, Starr & Frost 


To further enhance a nation-wide 
prestige and clientele attained in 
the 113 years between 1810 and 
1923... Black, Starr & Frost 
have used full pages every month 
since October, 1923, in Vanity 
Fair, Vogue, and House & Garden 
—the Condé Nast Group. 


Black, Starr & Frost’s knowledge 
of the prestige and clientele. val- 
ues of the Condé Nast Group is 
shared by all the other advertisers 
in the jewelry and silverware field 

.. Who advertise more exten- 
sively in each of these three maga- 
zines than in any others except the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Today! STYLE even 
invades the KITCHEN 


ECORATIVE ART GOES INTO THE 

KitcHen”’ is the title of an article 

in the New York Times Magazine section 
of August 21st. 

Linoleum that in color and design is 
only a great-grandson of the old-fashioned 
oilcloth, now covers the kitchen’s floor. 
Its windows are gay with bright curtains. 

While G. I. Sellers & Sons Company 
advertise kitchen cabinets ‘‘in exquisite 
period styles.”’ 

No room in the house in this day is free 
from the invasion of style. No article of 
attire, of course, is uninfluenced by it. In 
fact, no phase of present day manufacturing 
and selling can ignore the persistent de- 
mand for color, for beauty—for style! 
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In the past few years, America has 
changed tremendously—and there is one 
magazine of large circulation that has 
changed with it. 

Whether treating of kitchens or living- 
rooms, whether dealing with foods or with 
fashions, whether the subject be child- 
training or the cultivation of a woman's 
personal good looks, Delineator is as prac- 
tical, as useful, as a magazine can be made. 
But, in addition, it has a distinction all 
its own. It is smart. It has style! 

For those manufacturers who recognize 
this all-important new“element in Amer- 
ican life, Delineator offers an ideal back- 
ground. 

And an audience of one million three 
hundred and fifty thousand women of the 
very type that has brought about the 
change in the public’s buying demand. 


Every month more advertisers are recog- 
nizing Delineator's value. September 
showed an increase in advertising lineage 
of 85% compared with September a 
year ago, October an increase of 447%. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 





S 
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Are Men and Women 
Human Beings? 


RY this on your imagination. Just 

suppose a visitor from Mars, turned 
loose on the advertising pages of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Particularly the 
“high-hat” ones that are based more 
or less on a cold-blooded, intellectual 
appeal. 


Would he not wonder whether we were 
really human beings or mechanical 
thinking-machines? Whether blood or 
ice-water ran in our veins? 


It is common knowledge, backed up by 
the testimony of scientific men, that 
people in the ordinary affairs of life are 
governed by instinct and emotion, rather 
than cold reason and logic. Being human 
beings, they react to human impulses. 


Our story-booklets are based on the belief 
that for every prospect who can be reached 
only through the upper altitudes of the 
mind, there is one who can be reached 
through the heart and the funny-bone. 
But his name is Legion. 


Samples of story-booklets created for 
various national advertisers will be sent 
to interested executives upon request. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





























The Iron Hand vs. the Velvet 
Glove in Handling Charity 
Advertising Solicitors 


There Are Two Types of Irregular Medium Salesmen and They Ought 
to Be Handled Differently 


By Fred W. Ellsworth 


Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 


HE recent discussions of char- 

ity advertising in Printers’ 
Ink* have been extremely inter- 
esting. Mr. Advertising Manager, 
who, after being held up for years 
by “bushwhacking solicitors,” 
finally took off his coat, rolled up 
his sleeves, and thundered forth in 
a deep bass voice: “I’m through 
with you fellows forever—here- 
after I shall swat charity advertis- 
ing and save some money,” excites 
my genuine admiration. 

And I must shamelessly confess 
that when he admits having 


“swatted with as resounding a 
smack as Babe Ruth ever produced 
when he whanged the ball out of 


the yard,” my admiration is not 
lessened one bit. For if it is true, 
as a prominent Better Business 
Bureau asserts, that “nine out of 
ten professional solicitors for 
* * * non-recognized_ advertising 
mediums are crooked,” why put on 
a velvet glove in dealing with such 
highwaymen? Why not let them 
have the iron hand squarely be- 
tween the eyes, so that when they 
come to—if they do—they’ll know 
what one man thinks of them, 
anyhow ? 

And as for losing good-will, it 
is safe to say that most of those 
brigands, who by pretending to 
sell good-will are intimating that 
ill-will surely will follow a failure 
to come across, never in the wide 
world could deliver either com- 
modity. 

No, my hunch is that the harder 
and oftener these scoundrels are 
thumped, the sooner we shall be 
rid of them, and the earlier will 


*“T Swat Charity Advertising and 
Save Some Money,” July 21, 1927, 
page 25. “Put On a Velvet Glove Be: 
fore You Swat Charity Advertising,” 
August 11, 1927, page 122. 


dawn that day when the profession 
of honest and intelligent and 
worth-while advertising can main- 
tain its major position in the busi- 
ness world minus the criticisms 
that it receives because of these 
cowardly hyenas that slink in and 
out of the commercial community. 

For example: A mildly pug- 
nacious stranger stepped briskly up 
to my desk a few weeks ago, 
started his line of talk about a 
national business directory in 
whieh he was offering space to “a 
limited number of the legal and 
financial ‘elite.’ ” 

He showed me a copy of the 
book and I noticed that it con- 
tained (on loose leaves) the names 
of outstanding banks and legal 
firms all over the country. Before 
he had got very far into his story, 
I assured him very bluntly that 
we were not the least bit interested 
as we could not see how any 
possible good could come from 
representation in such a_ book. 
Whereupon to my amazement he 
admitted that I was right, and then 
went into details explaining how 
he had to lie to prospects, playing 
one against another in order to 
get them to sign up. 


A FRANK REPLY 


I asked him point-blank if he 
thought such a book could produce 
results, and he responded very 
frankly that it could not. 

“Then,” said I, “why do you 
travel around roping in the suck- 
ers?” 

“Well,” he replied, 
got to make a living.” 

Just to satisfy my curiosity, I 
checked up his various New 
Orleans subscribers and found 
that, without exception, each had 


“a fellow’s 
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signed up solely because the solici- 
tor had told him ‘that all’ of his 
principal competitors were in the 
book; and the sad thing about this 
story is that each subscriber had 
handed over $100 of good United 
States money without making any 
attempt to verify the solicitor’s 
assertion. It should be added that 
the two New Orleans banks whose 
names were listed, were in the 
book as “stool pigeons”; they had 
not authorized the insertion, and 
of course had paid no money. It 
is safe to assume that at least some 
of the “subscribing” banks and at- 
torneys in other cities were like- 
wise “riding on passes.” 

Now it isn’t often that one of 
these crooks will open up and tell 
the truth, like this directory man 
did, but he is typical of a pretty 
considerable company of gentlemen 
burglars who are just as un- 
scrupulous as he is. 

The chap who represents the 
innocuous “write up” boiler plate 
periodical; the roughly - dressed 
darling who pretends to speak for 
a labor union; the program solici- 
tor who ostentatiously admits giv- 
ing his entire time gratis to the 
Legion for the success of their 
annual picnic—these and countless 
others like them deserve to be 
swatted—sans the velvet glove. I 
am glad to say that due to the 
continuous co-operation of the 
New Orleans banks for the last 
eight years, the local solicitation 
for charity advertising among the 
banks has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. This condition has been 
materially assisted in recent years 
by the New Orleans Community 
Chest, and the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing and Contributions of the As- 
sociation of Commerce. 

Now as to Mr. “Advertising 
Manager No. 2,” who advocates 
the use of the velvet glove. This 
naturally brings us into contact 
with the. amateur solicitor who 
works for the love of a cause, 
receives no commission, and is re- 
freshingly ingenuous because of his 
(or her) inexperience.- My vote 
in such cases is in favor of the 
velvet glove, although there are 
times when one is tempted to roll 
it down over the knuckles, and let 
*em have it! 
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A big corporation, whose em- 
ployees have organized a mutual 
benevolence association, gives a big 
annual affair, the proceeds going 
to the benevolence fund. Represen- 
tatives well supplied with tickets 
(at fifty cents each) call on their 
banks and other houses to whom 
the corporation gives trade and 
naively invite “co-operation.” Why 
under the sun should one concern 
that has its own employees’ obliga- 
tions go down in its pocket to pay 
those of another concern? These 
solicitors were met in one office 
by this very appropriate response: 
“Why, certainly—we shall be de- 
lighted to participate in so worthy 
a cause; and in return we want to 
give your people the privilege of 
contributing a like sum to our Em- 
ployees Pension Fund.” Needless 
- say, the offer of reciprocity fell 

at. 


THE SOFT TURN-DOWN 


Now, as a rule, the folks who 
conduct such a solicitation just 
don’t realize how unethical it is, 
and are therefore entitled, in my 
judgment, to the soft turn down— 
and especially so if their house is 
@ good customer! 

. Two women came into one of 
the New Orleans banks not long 
since, seeking a substantial contri- 
bution to help pay for some repairs 
on their church. They displayed 
a formidable list of savings ac- 
counts carried in the bank by mem- 
bers of that church. They were 
cultured, well-to-do women who 
probably didn’t realize that in 
their mistaken zeal for a good 
cause they were using, in principle, 
exactly the same method as that 
employed by the bandit and the 
highwayman. Of course, resis- 
tance on the part of the banker 
wouldn’t mean loss of life, but it 
would mean — perhaps—loss of 
business, and that’s the life of the 
bank. Other couples from this 
same church, armed with similar 
“hold-up” lists, visited practically 
all the other New Orleans banks— 
we learned about it at the weekly 
meeting of our Clearing House 
Advertising Committee. 

Now folks who voluntarily take 
on an unpleasant task—and to 
most people soliciting funds is de- 
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Remember 
This Story? 


Remember the story of 
the Texas cowboy who 
imbibed too freely from 
the cup that cheers and 
loudly declared that he 
could whip any man in 
the room? 

Then he said he could 
whip any man in the 
town. 

¢ ¢ & 

He followed up this re- 
mark with the declara- 
tion that he could whip 
any man in the county. 
Then someone got up 
and “knocked him for a 


2 2 2, 
“— tod “ 


in a little too much ter- 
ritory. 


°, 2 2 
“° OU “ 


The Chicago Evening 
American lays no claims 
to being able to “deliver” 
Iowa, Michigan, Wis- 
censin or Indiana to an 
advertiser. 


a 


It does, however, point 
out the fact that here 
in Chicago it can take a 
sales message into more 
HOMES than can be 
reached through any 
other daily newspaper. 
And there’s business 
aplenty in the Metro- 
politan Chicago district. 





a good newspaper 
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cidedly obnoxious—surely should 
be dealt with in a kindly manner. 
These women, and others like them, 
in fact practically all amateurs who 
cheerfully and unselfishly tackle 
the disagreeable job of separating 
the business man from his money, 
are entitled to courteous treatment 
—the velvet glove, if you please. 
But the professional who deliber- 
ately and often dishonestly offers 
gold bricks for gold dollars thor- 
oughly deserves the enthusiastic 
“swat” that “An Advertising Man” 
recommends. 


O. L. Ferris Retires from 
Smith & Ferris 


O. L. Ferris has retired from Sm‘th 
& Ferris, Los Angeles advertising 
agency. C. F. Crank, formerly secre- 
tary of the company, has been elected 
vice-president. Coincident with this 
change, K. D. Caldwell and A. V. Ech- 
ternach have been elected to the board 
of directors to serve with Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Crank and have also been 
made vice-presidents. 

Mr. Crank has been associated with 
Mr. Smith in advertising work. except 
for a short interval, since 1913. Mr. 
Caldwell has been with Smith & Ferris 
for six years. Mr. Echternach joined 
Smith & Ferris in 1925, and prior to 
that time conducted his own advertising 
agency. 


New Accounts to 
Gardiner-Mace 


The M. C. M. Company, New York, 
importer and distributor of Mury per- 
fumes, has appointed the Gardiner- 
Mace Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines will be used. 

The Ice Cream Smak Products Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
machinery for making Smak, an_ ice- 
cream confection, has also placed its 
advertising account with this agency. 


L. O. Koons Joins Paris Toilet 
Company 
L. O. Koons has been appointed gen- 


eral advertising and sales manager of 
The Paris oilet Company, Paris, 
Tenn., Golden Peacock toilet requisites. 
He was formerly assistant sales man- 
ager of The Plough Chemical Company, 

emphis. More recently he has had 
charge of sales promotion of the Can- 
non Chemical Company. 


With Indianapolis Agency 

Gertrude M. Shields has joined the 
copy staff of The Homer McKee Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis advertising 
agency. 
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Olympia, Wash., Newspapers 
Consolidate 


_ The Olympia, Wash., Recorder, pub. 
lished evenings, and the Olympian, pub. 
lished mornings, will be consolidated 
into one publication, effective Septem. 
ber 1, to be known as The Daily 
Olympian. F 
John E. H. Markle has been pro- 
moted from advertising manager to 
business manager. I. Rebman has 
been appointed circulation manager, 
Earl McCallum continues as_ general 
manager. 


Armour Elects H. C. Carlson 
Vice-President 


Henry C. Carlson has been elected a 
vice-president of Armour & Company, 
Chicago, in charge of the pork division 
—distribution and sales. Mr. Carlson 
has been with the company for thirty 
five years. 

In 1921 he was made manager of 
the Kansas City plant, where he re- 
mained for five years until transferred 
to Chicago this year to manage the di- 
vision of which he has now been made 
executive as well as acting head. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
Buy “The American Sketch” 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York publishers, have bought The 
American Sketch, a society magazine 
published by McHarg Davenport. 

Richard A. ooney, formerly with 
the New York Evening Post and the 
Wall Street Journal, has joined the 
staff of Doubleday, Page & Company 
as advertising representative of The 
American Sketch. 


To Direct Canadian Advertis- 
ing of Federal Radio 


The Federal Ortho-sonic Radio, Ltd., 
Bridgeburg, Ont., has appointed The 
Baker Advertising Agency Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., to direct its advert sing 
account. The Federal Ortho-sonic 
Radio, Ltd., is the Canadian subsidiary 
of the Federal Radio Corporation 

uffalo. 


W. H. Ferris to Represent 
“Personality” 


W. H. Ferris, formerly of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, ew York, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive of Personality, the new magazine 
to be published in October by Frank 
N. Doubleday, president of Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York. 


New Account for Paris & Peart 
Wessell-Nickel & Gross, New York, 
manufacturers of piano action, have 
pect their advertising account with 
aris & Peart, New York advertising 
agency, 
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National Advertisers 
Find Business Good 


in Boston 


Also they continue to find that the Herald- 
Traveler should be made the backbone of 
their campaign. The figures of total na- 
tional, including financial, automobile and 
publication advertising for the first six 
months, are: 


Herald (7 days) 2,932,374 lines 
Post (7 days) 2,256,069 lines 
Globe (7 days) 2,011,962 lines 
Transcript (6 days) 1,342,524 lines 
Advertiser (7 days) 845,624 lines 
American (6 days) 726,708 lines 


This leadership is proof of the recognition 
by space buyers that the Herald-Traveler— 
and the Herald-Traveler alone—can cover 
one group of this market and that its use is 
indispensable for real Boston coverage. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first among Boston daily news- 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. papers in National Advertising, in- 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., cluding all fi ial, aut bile and 
Chicago, Lil. ls 
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Retail Sales--- 


The Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States selected Balti- 
more as the first city in which to 
make a Distribution Census. 


The figures now available show 
that 11,455 retail establishments 
sold merchandise amounting to 


$362,168,000 in 1926. The average 
sales per capita were $454.82. 


Sales by 1,588 wholesale establish- 
ments in 1926 totalled, $468,924, 400 


during the same period. 


The complete report based on figures 
collected by the United States Bureau 
of the Census lists figures of vital 
importance to any firm interested in 
the possibilities of the Baltimore 
market. 


The analysis is remarkably complete 
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$362,168,000 


—although one all important fact 
was not included. 


And that fact is that the way to reach 
this Baltimore market is through the 
columns of the Sunpapers! But a 
fact as well-known as that was prob- 
ably regarded as self-evident! 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of July, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 248.765 
Sunday - - - 195,542 


Gain of 5,454 Daily and 7,809 Sunday 
Over July, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE et SUN 


MORNING _ EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. Bh eS RD, GUY 8, OSBORN 
Bowery Bank B ae B. 42nd 8t. 360 N. Mi n Ave. 
bow fork 


©. GBORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg, San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY"NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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CHANGING YEARS 


sx | 1927 








Labor Day reminds us 
that the wage scale in 
Detroit is higher thanin 
any city in the country. 


High wages make popu- 
lation — population 
makes cities—cities 
make newspapers—like 
The Detroit Times. 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS...205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 





*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times is Growing with Detroit 




















Shall Employees Get a Discount on 
Factory Purchases P 


The Experiences and Policies of Manufacturers in Different Lines 


WEsTINGHOUSE COMPANY 

LiMiTED 

Hamitton, Ont., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate being advised 
regarding the articles which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink on the subject 
of manufacturers supplying their em- 
ployees with their products at a trade 
discount. 

There are strong arguments on both 
sides of the question and while this 
company has followed the practice for 
, long period of years, it would be in- 
teresting to have the observation of 
any survey which may have been car- 
ried out to determine whether the prac- 
tice is more beneficial than detrimental, 
not from the standpoint of the business 
secured direct with the employees, but 
what effect this practice may have in 
furthering the sales through regular 
trade channels in the neighborhood of 
the factory. 

Does the employee unwittingly gain 
an impression that the product is cheap 
and, therefore, not hold sufficient re- 
gard for it to socially promote its 
reputation amongst his friends and 
neighbors, or is his appreciation indi- 
rectly capitalized ‘through the “‘word of 
mouth” advertising he accomplishes? 

An employee must be a booster for 
the product he makes, or the impression 
he creates when the subject is under 
discussion is negative. The frailties of 
human nature incline even intelligent 
people to undervalue things they get 
with little effort or for less than es- 
tablished prices in a great many cases, 
and if there is any definite knowledge 
on this point whether the manufacturer 
is strengthened or weakened in his city 
and surrounding territory by this —_ 
tice, which surely affects thé employee 
in the long run just as it does the 
manufacturer, investigation along this 
line would be invaluable. 

CanaDIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, 
LiMITED 

K. R. Townsenp, 

Advertising Manager. 


HEN the Canadian West- 

inghouse Company Limited 
says that “there are strong argu- 
ments on both sides of the ques- 
tion” of supplying employees with 
the merchandise they make at a 
discount, it is making a decidedly 
accurate observation. What is 
more, as in the case of the Cana- 
dian Westinghouse organization, 
any number of manufacturers who 
have followed the practice of giv- 
ing discounts to employees are dis- 
posed to question the merits of the 
plan and many have actually gone 
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so far as to eliminate all em- 
ployee discounts. As a matter of 
fact, if there is any distinct trend 
with regard to methods of han- 
dling this matter, it most certainly 
is in the direction of either se- 
verely curtailing the extension of 
the privilege or eliminating it en- 
tirely. 

The automobile. industry, for 
example, appears to be tending 
away from the employee discount 
with the possible exception of cer- 
tain groups of executives and the 
rank and file of salesmen. So far 
as the average automobile factory 
worker in Detroit and other auto- 
mobile centers is concerned, it is 
no easy matter to buy a new car 
at,dess than the regular F.O.B. 
price. Of course, discontinued 
models and cars that have been 
used for test purposes are fre- 
quently offered to employees at a 
discount, but otherwise factory 
and office ,workers in the automo- 
tive industry more often than 
otherwise pay the regular price. 
If it were otherwise, there would 
not be as many retail automobile 
shops in Detroit as there actually 
are. 

A prominent organization has 
had some interesting experiences 
in this connection. Some years 
ago, the company sold its prod- 
uct to its employees at a liberal 
discount. It was not thought nec- 
essary to exercise any strict super- 
vision over the frequency and size 
of purchases by each worker and 
consequently it was not long be- 
fore many of its employees, both 
factory and office workers, were 
conducting a sort of retail busi- 
ness on the side. They would buy 
the product at the discount to 
which they were entitled and turn 
around and sell it to relatives, 
acquaintances and even to total 
strangers at a price that was us- 
ally lower than the regular retail 
price but which still represented a 
profit on the transaction. 

When the ofganization realized 
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what was going on, a most careful 
system of checking on purchases 
by employees was instituted. Not 
only that, but the size of the dis- 
count was cut. Ever since then, 
every time an employee buys this 
product at the factory, a record is 
made of his name, date of purchase, 
model bought, etc. As a result, 
the privilege is difficult to abuse. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx report 
that they permit employees to buy 
at wholesale prices. On the other 
hand, a prominent silk manufac- 
turing organization with offices in 
New York and factories in a small 
town in another State writes us: 
“All the employees of the New 
York office are permitted to pur- 
chase merchandise in reasonable 
quantities at the regular wholesale 
prices less 7 per cent discount for 
cash payment within ten days. It 
is not possible to prevent distant 
relatives and friends of employees 
from profiting by this discount, 
but a careful check is made of em- 
ployees’ purchases and if in any 
instance they run above the aver- 
age the matter is investigated. 

“Such a discount naturally 
makes it impossible for local deal- 
ers to compete, but in New York 
there is no appreciable effect on 
the local retail market. At our 
mills, however, which are in a 
small town, the effect would be 
quite important and the method of 
handling employees’ purchases 
there is somewhat different from 
the New York office. The sales to 
mill employees are very definitely 
confined to remnants. The sales 
to New York employees in the last 
year average approximately $59 
each.” 

Danbury, Conn., is the center of 
the soft hat industry. It prob- 
ably is correct to say that one-half 
and probably two-thirds of the 
residents of that town are em- 
ployed in the hat factories. Prac- 
tically all these employees are per- 
mitted to buy hats at a discount. 
As a result, the retail hat business 
of Danbury is tiny in proportion 
to the population of the trading 
area the town serves. Any num- 
ber of Connecticut farmers sport 
expensive headgear because they 
know someone who. knows some- 
one else who works in a hat fac- 
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tory and is obliging enough to 
hats at a discount for his friends 
and his friends’ friends. 

The department store field has 
probably paid even more attention 
to this problem than manufactur- 
ers have. Lord & Taylor, New 
York, tell us: “We give a 10 per 
cent discount on all merchandise 
other than clothing which is to be 
worn in the store on which we 
allow a 20 per cent discount. The 
rule covering the purchase of all 
merchandise by employees is that 
only such merchandise purchased 
for themselves, or dependents, will 
be applicable to discount. 

“There will always be some 
abuse from the purchasing of mer- 
chandise for other than depen- 
dents,” the store continues, “but 
we have been quite severe in the 
administration of discounts and do 
not believe we have many other 
than employees who profit by this 
discount.” 


A REPRESENTATIVE SURVEY 


A representative survey of de- 
partment store practices in this 
respect was made during 1926 by 
the Bureau of Research and In- 
formation of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, This re- 
port indicates that eleven stores 
which replied to the association's 
questionnaire said that the same 
discounts were given to both ex- 
ecutives and non-executives. One 
store gave a 20 per cent discount 
to everybody on the pay-roll, three 
gave 15 per cent and three gave 
10 per cent. Still another store re- 
ports discounts of “20 per cent on 
wearing apparel and wearing ap- 
parel materials. Ten per cent on 
all other merchandise.” Another 
store said they give 20 per cent 
to executives and 10 per cent to 
non-executives on all merchandise. 

It will interest certain manufac- 
turers to know that six stores re- 
ported that just as soon as en- 
ployees are hired they are eligible 
for discounts; two stores reported 
a probation period of one month. 
Also, one store grants discounts to 
employees only when purchases 
are made before 11 a. m. 

So much for practices in the de- 
partment store field and the trend 
in manufacturing circles. Now for 
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“THE Wor.Lp Was Used 


Exclusively!” 


ESCRIBING the invasion of the New 

York market by the Bean Hole Beans, 
M. L. Ponder, Division Sales Manager of 
Van Camp’s, writes, in part: 


“As you know, our only advertising 
appropriation in New York was $25,000, 
all of which was expended in THE 
SUNDAY WORLD Gravure, with sup- 
porting black-and-white copy in THE 
EVENING WORLD. 


“The primary effect of this campaign 
was the sale of 50,000 cases of Bean Hole 
Beans within a period of ten weeks. This 
was a volume beyond our expectation, in 
a market which we had originally be- 
lieved would require an investment of at 
least $150,000 in a number of New York 


newspapers. 


“Each week since the launching of our 
advertising has seen a steady increase in 
the number of cases sold per week, until 
in the tenth week the volume amounted 
to three times the number of cases set as a 
weekly quota. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that over 60% of our 
present volume consists of repeat orders. 


“Our analysis indicates that this is one 
of the most outstanding jobs we have 
done in any city in the United States, 
and, inasmuch as THE WORLD was used 
exclusively, we think that you will 


equally proud of it.” 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 


ee ee gE, 
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the specific questions asked by the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company. 
They are really two; one: What 
effect does the employee discount 
have on local dealers? ; two: What 
effect does the plan have on the 
employee himself? 

The answer to the first question 
is easy. There is no doubt that an 
employee discount plan which is 
not kept under control will make 
it absolutely impossible for local 
distributors—and that includes dis- 
tributors located in towns some 
distance from the plant—to handle 
the product or products with profit. 
Whether more sales will be made 
through employees than would be 
made through retailers is a question 
—the point is, however, whether 
a manufacturer wants Jim Hogan, 
who is a sponger in the factory, 
or Miss Mabel Whiteside, stenog- 
rapher, to concentrate on their 


regular jobs or to pause during 
their regular routine to figure how 
much they made last week by sell- 
ing their company’s products at a 
price higher than that which they 


were charged for it. 

That brings us to question two 
—the effect the employee discount 
has on the employee. Where no 
restraining check is exercised, it 
can scarcely be disputed that the 
employee discount surely has no 
beneficial effect on’ that vague 
something called morale or esprit 
de corps. When employees en- 
deavor to conduct retail businesses 
on the side, their regular jobs are 
going to be affected—and not 
beneficially. And although we most 
certainly do not pose as expert 
students of human nature, it doesn’t 
require a Plato to recognize the 
accuracy of the observation that 
the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany makes to the effect that: 
“The frailties of human nature 
incline even intelligent people to 
undervalue things they get with 
little effort or for less than es- 
tablished prices.” 

To summarize, then, an employee 
discount certainly is not calculated 
to establish a manufacturer on a 
friendly basis with local and neigh- 
boring dealers. However, if the 
manufacturer has not yet reached 
the point where he feels that the 
practice ought to be abolished en- 
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tirely, it certainly would seem no 
more than sensible to keep it with- 
in bounds. Otherwise, it leads 
immediately to “courtesy” sales 
and this form of price-cutting is 
of benefit to no one.—[Ed. Prinr- 
ers’ INK. 


Slow Starts Frequently Mean 
Poor Advertising 


Lanpers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn., Auc. 23, 1927 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


The article by Richard Surrey in 
we August 18 issue entitled: “The 

ay to Start a Piece of Copy Is to 
Start,” deserves considerable credit {o: 
hitting the nail on the head for there 
are many that stay in neutral too long 
a time before they shift to first speed 

Nothing causes poorer results than a 
slow attempt to get started and | be- 
lieve Mr. Surrey could have gone a 
step further by applying his words of 
wisdom to everything pertaining to 
producing advertising in general. 

_In laying out broadside mailing 
pieces, particularly those of the more 
complicated type, when one is at a loss 
to know where or how to begin, and 
what size to make it and what way to 
fold it, nothing is accomplished except 
by starting the layout, no matter how 
bad the start. 

With the roughest kind of a rough 
layout started the many things that go 
to make the complete unit can be 
changed to fit the job in hand. Read 
ing matter can be shifted here, pic- 
tures shifted there, the size slightly 
altered, larger or smaller to make a 
more inviting and pleasing arrange- 
ment, cuts made of a size to harmonize 
with the type matter, the folding 
changed to make a more forceful ar 
rangement of the most important points, 
ad infinitum. 

I hope Mr. Surrey will pardon this 
supplement to his article but while it 
is fresh in the minds of Printers’ 
InK’s readers this little addition is for 
those most interested in layout work. 


J. H. Mirxey. 


Death of Frederick W. Reed 


Frederick W. Reed, office manager of 
the New York office of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, advertising agency, 
for seven years, died August 21 at 
New_York. e was at one time with 
the Vreeland Advertising Agency and, 
previous to that connection, was with 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany. He was fifty years old. 


W. E. Hawkins, Jr., with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


William E. Hawkins, Jr., has joined 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He has been with Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 
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breaks all previous 
sales records! 


All day long, Wednesday, August 17th, came 
the glad tidings from “Canal Street—extra 
traffic squads to care for the dollar bargain 
enthusiasts, street cars.and automobiles un- 
loading capacity crowds hour after hour, stocks 
completely sold out by noon, “50% better than 
last Dollar Day,” doors closed on account of 
the overwhelming tide of shoppers brought 
down town by the news of New Orleans’ great 
annual shopping event. Successful? Rather. 


It is significant that the great majority of 
Dollar Day advertising appeared in The 
Times-Picayune. Here’s the Dollar Day adver- 
tising record for New Orleans newspapers: 


No. No. 
Lines Used Advertisers 


The Times-Picayune . 
Second Paper 
Third Paper 
Fourth Paper 


Che Cimes- Picayune 


InN lea 


Member 100,000 Group American ofl Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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NOW YOU MUST CONSIDER 
THE CONCENTRATED POWER 
OF THIS GREAT MAGAZINE 


Wa is this power that we keep emphasizing 
about THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE? 


2 


Is it reflected in mere numbers? Is it expressed in 
the fact that it is the greatest among a score of 
publications, claiming to have an influence on 
Main Street? Or, is it the power of tangible results? 


e 


It is true that most of the advertisers who have in 
the past several years bought THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE, have done so on a statistical basis. 
They felt that the figures and the geographical 
position of THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
warranted the speculation. Today, however, the 
power of THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is 
neither statistical nor rhetorical. It is basic. 


2 


Editorially, it has demonstrated an amazing in- 
fluence over a mass of people, domesticated in their 
environment and habits, and progressive in trend. 
This is shown in the extraordinary reader response 
to the editors. In an advertising sense, it has elicited 
from these 1,650,000 Main Street homes, direct 
action results through coupons sent to advertisers, 
and stimulation of dealer and jobber activity. 


e 


THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE offers a new and 
immediate means of additional business. The asso- 
ciation with this magazine, so rapidly rising as an out- 
standing success among the multitude of publica- 
tions, represents a stabilized investment, as well as 
a sure force for entrenchment and future de 
velopment. 
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The usual bewildering details encountered in the 
making of a list, and the confusing differences re- 
garding adopting a magazine or newspaper policy, 
are swept aside in the case of THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE by one major consideration. 


e 
In its field, it is all mediums in one. 
z 


It is the most economic, the most forceful and the 
quickest method of obtaining results on Main 
Street than is available through any other medium. 


e 


This may sound to the prospective Household 
Magazine advertiser as strong and, perhaps, un- 
warranted, but to the active-Household Magazine 
advertiser it is a fact born out by concrete results. 


2 


1928 will be an important development year on 
Main Street. Postponing action will involve greater 
and more costly efforts later. Immediate action in 
terms of a full-schedule for THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE will mean a return on the investment, 
and a prior lien on a great market. Use the concen- 
trated power of THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
in 1928 and you will share in the amazing growth 
of a great market—The Main Street Market. 


Te HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO; 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
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The 


HE FARM FAMILY and the “hired help” 
eat three meals a day at the home dining 
table. There are no restaurants, no 

delicatessens, no bakeries, no meat shops near 
by. Large supplies of food must be purchased 

and kept on hand all the time. 

Who does this buying? Who selects the 
brands? Who decides what to pay? The 
farm woman does 90% of the general buying 
on the farm. It is likely that she does 100% 
of the food buying. She acquires her knowl- 
edge of brands and trademarks from her favor- 
ite home magazines, of which THe FARMER’s 


Wirt is one. 

Readers of THe Farmer’s Wire buy more than 
$174,480,000 worth of food products every year. Does 
your sales message reach this enormous market? It will 
if your advertising appears in the only magazine in 
America published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S \WiFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave, 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 



























Copy That Spreads the Wings of 
Poetry 


Lindbergh Would Never Have Reathed Paris if He Hadn’t Known How 
to Lift His Plane Off the Ground 


By S. K. Wilson 


Copy Chief, The Erickson Company 


A CERTAIN college freshman 
f\rather fancied himself as a 
poet. A coming poet. Perhaps the 
coming poet. He was facile. 
Rhymes sprayed from his brain 
like sparks from a pinwheel. His 
thoughts danced to imperious 
rhythms. He could even order 
ham and eggs metrically. When 
his father, upon reading one of his 
early effusions, exclaimed, “Why, 
this boy may one day be a John 
Greenleaf Whittier,” he felt that 
the old gentleman had indeed the 
right idea, although privately he 
himself thought that transcending 
Whittier would be child’s-play. The 
pater meant to be complimentary, 
no doubt, but— 

To such a boy Freshman Rhet- 
oric would naturally be confining. 
A good course but—pedestrian. 
With Jovian condescension he at- 
tended the futile lectures and wrote 
the childish themes. But his heart 
wasn’t in it. So, one day, he sprang 
a surprise. The weekly impromptu 
writing-test was called. You “did” 
a theme, on any subject, in class— 
under the professorial eye. Fifty 
minutes for the job. All right. 
He—the young Keats—would show 
his stuff. Why not a poem? No 
rule against it, was there?—al- 
though the exercise was of course 
supposed to be a prose composition. 

He would do it. 

Mentally, at 1,200 revolutions a 
minute, he sketched a little plot, 
decided on a heroic couplet scheme, 
pulled down his vest and launched 
his soul into the infinite. 

At the end of the period he'd 
compiled, in a complete story, about 
a hundred stanzas—and felt Mil- 
tonic. 

Next class the instructor returned 
the themes. 

The young Shelley found his 
paper superscribed: “This is a 
straight prose course. Rewrite.” 


“Philistine,” fumed the poet. 
“Zero he gives me for what may 
some day be hailed as an immortal 
effort. Just because it’s poetry he 
probably didn’t so much as read it. 
I could have been as lyrical as I 
wanted if I hadn’t broken my story 
up into verse-lengths. He would 
have approved my stuff if it had 
been just poetic prose. Whoop! 
There’s an idea. Why disaffect 
999 of a thousand readers by 
strutting in meter when you can 
be just as ecstatic in prose and get 
away with it?” 

Then and there a Goethe was in- 
terred and an advertising copy 
writer was born. 

Now the foregoing is not as fan- 
tastic as it sounds. For though 
Advertising would be nominated 
by most people as the straightest 
of “straight prose courses,” there’s 
good warrant for the statement 
that authentic poetry does mas- 
querade in the prosaic garb of 
many an advertisement. And 
more than that, it’s at least argu- 
able that without that surge and 
resurge of poetic content no ad- 
vertisement can be great. 

a 


Smithers, the veteran account 
handler, was tearing his hair. You 
might have thought he was just 
scratching his head, and indeed 
there wasn’t much hair to rend. 
But to Withers, the copy chief, his 
performance had but the one sig- 
nificance: Despair. 

“That fellow Blithers you got 
in your department,” wailed the 
distracted account executive, “isn’t 
worth the powder it’d take to give 
him a good shave. Here I send 
you a layout that’s the opportunity 
of a lifetime. Picture of a motor- 
car tearing a fifty-mile-an-hour 
strip off the landscape. Driver's 
face all lighted up with the glory 
and the rapture of that pace. Gosh 
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man, it’s a headlong thing, that 
illustration. And what has your 
copy writer done to it? Oh, 
know Blithers is the automobile 
expert, but he never dreve more 
than twelve miles an hour the way 
he writes, and this piece cries for 
sixty !” 

“Wait a minute, now,” cut in 
the chief, “we're not selling speed 
‘but shock absorbers.” 

Smithers contributed a snort. 

“Really?” he sneered. “Has it 
never occurred to you that you 
gotta sell readability before you 
can hope to sell any product by 
advertising? And that when you 
start selling the attributes of a 
product right off the reel you'll 
not be able to give away the in- 
dispensable commodity of reada- 
bility ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m with you there,” 
wearily responded the chief, “but 
your illustration speaks for itself, 
startles and attracts on its own 
hook. Why paint the lily? If 
your picture wasn’t such a hum- 
dinger—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Smithers, 
impatiently. “I know all you’re 
gonna say. And I’m not recom- 
mending talking about the picture, 
explaining the picture. It’s all a 
question of key. Leave the pic- 
ture alone, but don’t drop your 
voice a whole octave. Don’t come 
down from an allegro into a dead 
march in the next bar. Some 
transition into shock absorbers 
sufficiently lively to link picture 
and product we gotta have—or the 
effect is simply ridiculous.” 

“I’m afraid,” lamely began the 
chief. 

“That’s just it,” barked Smith- 
ers. “You're afraid. Period. 
You’re afraid of putting any- 
thing into copy that sounds like 
ecstasy, like poetry. You keep 
saying, ‘We gotta sell shock ab- 
sorbers,’ and then look at me as if 
I were telling you not to sell shock 
absorbers. Man alive, try selling 
your readers a little gusto, a little 
atmosphere, a little aerial fervor 
and fancy—and you'll find they’ll 
not be half so likely to leave your 
shop without a set of absorbers as 
if you bash ’em over the head with 
the product in the first para- 
graph.” 
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“Poetry in the advertisement,” 
mused the copy chief, when Smith- 
ers had withdrawn from his office 
chewing the last word as if it 
were a succulent piece of gum, 
“Something in what old Smithers 
says. Won't apply to every ad- 
vertisement, of course. But we are 
too timid. We permit ourselves to 
be hogtied by the fear of appear- 
ing eloquent and florid. Too often 
we're the airship that attains a 
speed of a mile a minute on the 
runway but can’t get up into the 
air. And that’s a satisfactory per- 
formance for any vehicle except 
an airship. Hmm. Poetry. Old 
a sometimes says a mouth- 
ul. 

Still ruminating, Withers reached 
behind him and took down a book 
of proofs. An old memory was 
teasing him. Hadn’t he seen an 
advertisement once that struck 
him as pretty nearly a model of 
the poetic distensibility of a sell- 
ing message? An advertisement 
that was itself a poem—yet, as he 
recalled the facts, had proved the 


- best puller in a series of highly 


extracting advertisements? He 
found himself leafing over the 
ancient book excitedly. Ah, here 
it was: 


« Bee ecvescse a “High Court of Pre 
cision” where a lens may be brought 
before the Supreme Master Set. This 
impressive trial takes place in a dark- 
ened room. A peculiar light from a 
vacuum tube flutters behind a screen. 
As the doubtful lens comes into con- 
tact with the Supreme Lens, all at 
once, and mysteriously, circles of soft 
light spring forth. the two lenses 
differ by 1/100,000 of an inch a tell- 
tale ring appears; if 3/100,000 of an 
inch three rings appear. The incon- 
ceivably small error shines out un- 
mistakably. . . . : 

That miraculous thing called Sight 
still holds its mysteries. Scientists are 
tracing light waves and_ mind energy 
to their meeting point. They are find- 
ing a new thing—that mind energy is 
similar to light energy. Will they 
eventually discover that mind is cap 
tive light? 


“By George,” murmured With- 
ers. “Some rhapsody to that. 
Airplane stuff if I ever heard a 
propeller. ‘Mind is captive light’ 
—what poet ever had a nobler, a 
more essentially lyrical, concept? 
And there it is, in a sales talk : and 
one that sold a ton of goods! 
Poetry in the advertisement? Well, 
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Advertising in the Florida Times-Union 
Helped Make Cohen Brothers 


“The Big Store” 


IXTY-FIVE years ago 
Cohen Brothersestablished 
“The Big Store” in Jackson- 
ville. In 1910 they- built the 
St. James Building, the largest 
retail store building in the city. 


Since then their business has 
so rapidly increased that in the 
past year they have again 
greatly increased their floor 
space. 

Throughoutits history “The 
Big Store” has advertised con- 
sistently in the Florida Times- 
Union. Here is what its 
General Manager says of this 
publication: 


“We rely to a great extent 
upon this (Times-Union) 
advertising to carry the 
message of ‘The Big Store’ 
to persons who live in 
Jacksonville’s trading terri- 
tory. 

“In addition to local patrons 
we find that such advertising 
brings us thousands of mail- 
order customers living outside 
of this city.” 


Such testimony from Jack- 
sonville’s largest department 
store is convincing evidence 
of the leadership of Florida’s 
largest newspaper: 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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say! Old Smithers gets on the 
target now and then. Let’s see 
about this shock absorber ad, now. 
Isn’t there some soaring meta- 
physic? ... ‘Captive light.’... 
Wow, what price Milton and Mar- 
lowe, Heine and Schiller? Could 
they have so superlatively fused in- 
spiration and salesmanship, vision 
and market analysis, poetry and 
punch ?” 
* * * 

Smithers O. K.’d the shock ab- 

sorber revise—with loud cheers. 


The Market for 
Low-Price Candy 


Irwin L. Rosenperc Co. 
Curcaco, IL. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you kindly inform us whether 
you have any data concerning the adver- 
tising and merchandising of five-and-ten- 
cent candy bars? 

We will greatly appreciate your usual 
prompt attention. 

Irwin L. Rosenspera Co. 


HE market for five- and ten- 

cent candy bars has become 
hotly competitive. Otto Y. Schner- 
ing, president of the Curtis Candy 
Company, says: “It has been esti- 
mated that 15,000 new candy bars 
are introduced to the public yearly 
by the 2,500 candy manufacturers 
in the United States.” Imagine it! 
15,000 candy bars a year makes an 
average of a little over forty-one 
new brands a day. One would 
have to eat about fourteen bars 
each meal to sample them all. 

Those are important figures to 
be borne in mind when preparing 
a selling and advertising campaign 
in this field. Other pertinent in- 
_ formation furnished by Mr. 
Schnering follows: 

“Quality is the prime factor that 
establishes any product’s success. 
The trade name merely identifies 
it National advertising creates and 
maintains the demand for the ar- 
ticle, as it keeps the quality prod- 
uct before the public. 

“Without quality, the best named 
product is likely to run upon the 
rocks, no matter what amount of 
advertising is put behind it. If a 
manufacturer gives more thought 
to reaping a harvest by capitalizing 
upon flash names or some popular 
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expression of the day than to pro- 
ducing a quality product, it in- 
variably results not only in failure, 
but’ in chalking up a black mark 
against the candy bar industry as 
a whole. 

“Our line, including Baby Ruth 
and eleven other bar confections, 
consists of combinations already 
accepted. We do not bring out 
new bars to meet a national craze, 
or to capitalize on some hero of 
the day. Too much time can be 
wasted thinking up new names for 
products. Our energy and sales 
efforts are put on our staple bars 
which produce results and are of 
such quality that they have con- 
sumer acceptance without creating 
flash demand on new names.” 

Besides quality and names of 
five-cent candy bars there are other 
things to consider such as shape, 
size and package. Articles have 
appeared in both Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY on 
the marketing of low-price con: 
fectionery and chewing gum. A 
report giving references to these 
articles is available for a study on 
the subject—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company 
Appoints E. R. Haddox 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
New York, manufacturer of Twenty 
Mule Team borax, has appointed E. R. 
Haddox sales manager of its packaged 
goods line. For several years he has 
been in charge of packaged goods sales 
for the company’s Pacific st terri- 
tory. He will assume direction of both 
sales and advertising for the entire 
United States market. 


Appointed by New Bedford 
“Times” 

The New Bedford, Mass., Times has 
appointed Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. as 
national advertising representative in 
the Eastern and Western territory 

The New England territory wil! be 
represented as formerly by Carroll J. 
Swan, of Boston. 


With Calkins & Holden 


Mrs. Mildred M. Riorden, formerly 
with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
any, Inc., has joined the copy staff of 

lkins & Holden, Inc.. New York ad- 
vertising agency. Before coming to 
New York, she was for a time with 
The Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore. 
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Tue DEMAND for *The New 
York Times Prospectus on Commu- 
nity Advertising has been so great 
that the first edition is exhausted. 
Another printing has been ordered. 
Copies will be sent to advertising 
agencies, chambers of commerce, or 
public officials upon’ fequest to the 


ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


Che New York Times 





*One hundred and twenty-four Chambers of 
Commerce and other community organizations 
in thirty-six states and five foreign countries 
have advertised in The New York Times during 
the past eighteen months. 
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_— Owl Drug Company received 50, Crh coupons from a one column 
tory. 


rouge advertisement in True 


These people are seeing Ow! 


magazine advertising for the first time in their lives!) Some other 
advertisers who are insuring national leadership ok selling the Wage 


Earning market (86% of America), through the 
magazine that taps it: Postum Co. Inc., 
Kodak Co., Lever Bros. Co. (Lux Fl 
Products Co., R. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified Cocoanut Oi 


LY great national 
Fleischmann Co., Eastman 


lakes and Toilet Form), Cellucotton 


and Glostora), 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Listerine and Listerine Tooth Paste), S. C. 
Johnson & Son a Wax), Aladdin Co. (Ready Cut 7m Mennen 


eee Northam 
(Vv: aseline), Zonite Products Co., 


arren Co. (Creme Elcaya & Cutex), 
Co., L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., 


Cotton 
pa Mfg. Co. 
rich Rubber Co. (Zippers). 


The Ureatest Market 


Says Ze: 


(The answer to the question: 
“Where are annually increasing 
sales quotas going to find their ful- 
fillment?” 31 of the nation’s leading 
thinkers write, in effect, lies in the 
American Wage Earner. Qualita- 
tively receiving an income that has 
increased over 240 per cent within 
the past 12 years; quantitively, 
comprising 86% of the population 
of the country; the Wage Earner 
seems to hold within his grasp the 
power to make—or break—the 
commercial leaders of Tomorrow. 

These. 31 opinions on the 
Wage Earner’s potentialities are 
published in a book called “86% of 
America.” It is being mailed to 
business men upon request. 
Read below an excerpt from Mr. 
Osborne’s contribution to _ this 
book: ) 


“America is prosperous because 
her industrial leaders have learned 
the value of sound economic and 
scientific knowledge and of cooper- 
ation in solving the problem of or- 
ganizing materials, men, machinery 
and money so as to produce on a 
large scale at low unit costs. This 
has made it possible for each 
American worker to produce more, 
to work less, to be paid higher 
wages, and to buy at lower prices. 
In this way the purchasing power 
of our population has been ex- 


panded until we have among our 
own people the greatest and best 
market in the world.” 


An Entirely New Market 


Callous-palmed paupers a few 
short years ago, the Wage Earners, 
might have lived on Mars, so far 
as their buying power was con- 
cerned. As rich today as the so- 
called “middle classes,” they are an 
entirely new world to conquer, to 
make phenomenal sales records for 
the commercial enterprises of To- 
morrow. 

Right at your own doorsteps! 
Yet of all the great national maga- 
zines used by advertisers, ONLY 
ONE will reach them, True Story. 
The older magazines, edited 
avowedly for the once-proud mid- 
dle classes—where they pile up two, 
three and four to a home—have no 
appeal to the Wage Earners. They 
read ONLY True Story. Magazine 
advertisers MUST use True Story 
to cover them. 


Write for the 
new book, “86% of 
America,” which dis- 
cusses in detail the 
Wage Earning Mar- 
ket’s new  possibili- 
ties for you. Ad- 
dress True. Story, 
1924 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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ee gee has made it 


. the only great ee magazine ta; ping 








Isolate, for a moment, the Wage Earning” 4 


masses as marketing ibilities. These 

families will be found to comprise 86% 

ot Americal rue sto 
It is but natural that more people now 


y more money for True amy | at the mo Ma | o- ueceee 


pa 
newsstands than for any other <—— 
in the world. . . . True dhory'o tem 


Vn the World 


LoyaLt A. OsBorNe 
President, Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
(from “86% of America’’) 
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Announcing +? 











Hearst Square 











THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 


FOOD AND HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCE EXPOSITION 


Chicago Coliseum 


September 24th to October 1st, 1927 


Every manufacturer and distributor of Food 
and Household Appliances should be vitally 
interested in this Exposition. For six years 
it has brought the merchant face to face 
with his market, in a setting which is 
markedly conducive to the making of sales 
and the building of good will. 


A limited number of select booths for sales 
and demonstration purposes are still open. 
Write to the Manager of the Food Show, 
Herald and Examinér, for fully illustrated 
folder giving all information and data on 


the Exposition. 


+ 





t 


This Exposition is under the auspices of 


THE CHICAGO 


HERALD AND EXAMINER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Reselling the Customer to Keep 
Him Sold 


Why It Should Be Déne and Ways of Doing It 


By A. H.,Deute 


FR five years, a lumber and 
building material dealer had 
stuck to a certain brand of roofing 
and pushed its sale hard. Then, 
one day, the sales manager of the 
roofing company noticed that for 
three months this dealer had pur- 
chased nothing. He wrote the 
salesman covering that territory 
and asked him for a special report. 

The report came in due time. It 
stated that the dealer had been of- 
fered a better proposition by an- 
other concern and had taken on the 
other brand. He could not under- 
stand how this particular dealer, 
who had always seemed such a 
loyal friend of his house, could 
do such a thing. 

He went so far as to run over 
to the dealer’s town to see him 
personally. He wanted to get at 


the bottom of the thing. And he 


did. This, after considerable con- 
versation, is what the dealer said: 

“IT wonder if this whole thing 
may not have been started by the 
very fact that you took me for 
granted. You've told me a half 
dozen times during the last hour 
that you couldn’t imagine why I 
would leave your line. Did it ever 
occur to you that while you re- 
garded me as married to your 
goods, somebody else might have 
been making real advances to me, 
while you were scurrying around 
for other dealer agents? 

“Isn’t it a fact that you went 
over to Everett and gave the Ever- 
ett Lumber Company an advertis- 
ing campaign over its own signa- 
ture? You didn’t offer me one.” 

“Well, that was to get them 
started,” the sales manager ex- 
plained. “You know it is pretty 
tough getting a new line under 
Way. 

“That may all be,” the dealer 
replied, “but maybe if you had 
thought as much of my business as 
you did of getting that new ac- 
count, you’d have given me the 
same thing and I'd have handled 
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more of your product—and still 
would be handling it. 

“While you were out after that 
other account, these people I am 
now representing were hot after 
me, and they’ve been offering me 
a mighty good proposition.” 

Then the sales manager ex- 
plained how his house missed this 
dealer—how much it always 
thought of him and so on. To 
which the dealer replied, just a 
little bitterly: “Yes, I know how 
much you think of me and how 
much you miss me. I didn’t buy a 
thing for three months before you 
got next to it. And I guess then 
the only way you found it out was 
bécause your card system told 
you,” 


HARD TO GET CUSTOMERS 


I was relating this incident re- 
cently to the sales manager for a 
fence manufacturing company and 
he told me of the way he fights 
against this very situation: 

“It’s too hard for us to get cus- 
tomers to permit us to take a 
chance losing them,” he said. “A 
good, live dealer is a rarity. When 
we have one, we want to hang on 
to him. During the last couple of 
years we have been using a motion 
picture film. We have 2,000 fect 
in our reels. We have a number 
of duplicate sets and our men carry 
the outfits with them. All they 
have to do is plug in on an ordi- 
nary socket and they can show the 
film.” 

“Now, this film is, of course, 
useful in enabling us to get new 
customers, but mainly we look to 
it to hold the old ones. We know 
that, with the great number of 
lines. which the ordinary hardware, 
implement and supply dealer car- 
ries, one of the items may well 
come to be regarded as one of the 
family. That business of being 
‘one of the family’ is a dangerous 
thing. The manufacturer of such 
a line can’t figure that any of his 
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business would go anywhere else. 

“We ask each of our salesmen 
to show the film to each of our 
customers at least once a year. 
There is no use showing it over 
and over again. Before long, we 
expect to have a new one, bringing 
us up to date. The object of this 
film is manifold. We want to re- 
sell the customers on our line. We 
want to revive their interest in it. 
And we don’t want to stop merely 
with the boss or the buyer. The 
bosses and buyers don’t do a great 
deal of the sum-total of selling. 
We want the general clerks and 
retail salesmen to know all about 
our line and get themselves resold 
at regular intervals. So the film is 
supposed to do that. We find that 
most stores have clerks coming and 
going. We rarely round up the 
owner and his clerks without talk- 
ing to at least one new man among 
them. 

“The next thing we strive to do 
is to show the dealer and his men 
various ways in which our product 
is used and thus suggest to them 
ways in which they can recommend 
its use to possible customers.” 


THE SPECIALTY MAN 


A certain confectionery manu- 
facturer employs a really good spe- 
cialty man to work over the same 
territory which his regular men 
cover. Of course, he does not 
cover it often, but he works on a 
larger cycle, going out with each 
regular salesman about twice a 
year. 

The man who employs this sales- 
man admits that he costs the com- 
pany some $500 a month and that 
his work is a duplication of sales 
effort. 

“But,” he explains, “did you ever 
stop to think what really goes on 
when. your regular man sees the 
same group of dealers every month, 
over and over again? Before long, 
they get very well acquainted. 
They become friendly. If our 
regular man can’t make friends 
with his trade, then there is some- 
thing all wrong with him. They 
have to become friendly. But hav- 
ing the friendship of the trade has 
its drawbacks as well as its com- 
pensations. Those drawbacks are 
not so great that they cannot be 
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readily overcome. Let’s consider 
just one drawback which comes 
from the salesman and the dealer 
being great friends. 

“The salesman calls on his 
friend, the retailer. He has a new 
line of package candy to introduce. 
In due time he takes the box out 
of his case and says to the dealer: 
‘Bill, here’s a new number we're 
just putting out——’ 

“The dealer being his good 
friend, interrupts with: ‘Go ahead 
and put me down for a half 
dozen!’ 

“Now, what has taken place is 
this: The dealer feels so safe when 
buying from that salesman that he 
does not stop to study the new 
item. The fact is that he will try 
anything once which this salesman 
recommends to him. And _ the 
salesman being such a good friend 
of that dealer, is going to refrain 
from selling him any quantity. So 
the dealer orders a small lot and 
the salesman accepts the order. In 
a few days, those half dozen pack- 
ages come in, are placed in stock, 
and probably move out in the usual 
order of things. 

“But when the ‘now-and-then 
specialty man’ comes along, he 
does not find himself slowed down 
because of great personal friend- 
ship. On the contrary, he knows 
why that particular box of candy 
will prove a big seller for the 
dealer—why he should buy a gross 
—why he should make a special 
display in the windows—and he in- 
terests the dealer in the larger 
phases of the case. 

“As this is going on, two things 
take place: first, the specialty man 
pays for himself through the added 
volume he sells. Second, he shows 
the regular salesman how and why 
to sell larger quantities. He stimu- 
lates the salesman to greater activ- 
ity and lifts him out of the rut 
into which any man falls when he 
fits in nicely, over a period of 
time, in one territory.” 

There is a highly successful 
wholesale grocery house, in these 
days when wholesale grocery 
houses are regarded, thoughtlessly, 
as apt to be unsuccessful, that is 
probably successful because it re- 
fuses to keep on doing business in 
the old, accepted ways. Of course, 
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When the Buying 
Mood Is On 


Wide-awake advertisers are 
bringing to bear upon the pro- 
verbial responsiveness of the 
more generous spending ..male 
the forces that are tied up with 
the sheer pleasure of fiction read- 


ing. Nowhere else in the field 
of magazine making do they find 
so ideal an approach to man in 
his most generous mood than is 
to be found in the advertising 
pages of the magazines that make 
up the ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


$3,100 a page 


All-Fiction Rela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








rat 
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it has its regular salesmen covering 
their regular territories. 

But it knows that these territo- 
ries are never going to be worked 
with entire adequacy by its regular 
men. For one thing, sooner or 
later, the average regular man be- 
comes not only friendly, but too 
friendly, with his trade. He hesi- 
tates. to crowd his friend, the 
dealer. He develops restraint and 
modesty. He no longer fights for 
all the business he can get. Also, 
he hesitates to call on the new 
man across the street when he is 
getting nice support from his 
friend, the old-established man. 
And the house recognizes this. It 
has a man constantly in the field 
scouting around and overcoming 
this problem. 

This roving salesman covers sec- 
tion by section. He knows, from 
his records, what this dealer and 
that dealer is buying of the house. 
Also, his records enable him to 
spot the dealers who are either not 
being called upon at all, or else 
not being sold. And he works ac- 
cordingly. He makes new custom- 
ers. He builds up small custom- 
ers into larger ones. He comes in 
not as an old personal friend of 
the dealer, but as a representative 
of the wholesale grocery house 
which sincerely appreciates that 
man’s business and hopes it can de- 
serve and obtain more of it. 


HANDLING MISSIONARY ORDERS 


In the case of this particular 
wholesale grocery, these roving 
men (there are now several of 
them) also make a specialty of 
handling the manufacturers’ mis- 
sionary orders. These missionary 
orders, often turned down by other 
wholesalers because of their size, 
are made the basis of special calls 
on these dealers. Many of them 
are built up into larger orders, 
containing other items. But back 
of all this effort and as a constant 
feature of the work is the consid- 
eration of the necessity of keeping 
the customer not only sold, but re- 
sold. 

Some years ago, I was the office 
boy for a great old department 
store owner. He had begun in a 
small way, in a twenty-five-foot 
store. en he owned a business 
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covering several floors and had a 
sumptuous private office, he stil] 
used to go down to the main floor 
and spend several hours daily 
greeting customers. Whether he 
knew them personally or not, made 
no difference to him. Today, in a 
metropolitan department store, his 
particular method might be mis- 
understood, but his basic reasoning 
was sound. He used to read his 
morning paper at his desk, until 
about ten-thirty, and then he 
would leave to work among the 
customers. One day he said to 
me: “I like to wait for them as 
they start to leave the store. And 
then I like to find out in what de- 
partments they were shopping. And 
then I tell them a little about that 
department and why we can give 
them such good values there, | 
want to send them away feeling 
good about what they bought. Al- 
ways I do that first. Then if | 
see they want to talk a little bit 
more, I tell them about some other 
department I think will interest 
them. I tell them why that is an 
extra-good department. Sometimes 
I can get them to walk to that de- 
partment with me. It is not 
enough to sell people something. 
You have to get them ready to 
buy something else, if you want 
to make a big business for your- 
self. Never think you have the 
only store in town. Never figure 
a customer as a permanent cus- 
tomer. I never take a customer 
for granted.” 

The man who preached that 

business lesson to me was S. 
Lipman of Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 
Portland, Oreg. It always seemed 
to me to be a lesson which brought 
out the very fundamentals of busi- 
ness, no matter whether it be retail 
or wholesale or manufacturing. 
_ I saw the same theory applied 
just a few weeks ago. In Denville, 
N. J., there is a big, independent 
grocery store. Its location is not 
good: It is on a side-street. And 
still it is larger than any one 
of the several chain stores within 
reach. We bought a few things of 
Powell when we first settled here 
in the spring. Then, a few weeks 
later, Powell himself came around 
to see me. 

He didn’t take it for granted 
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] In volume of national ad- 
« vertising. 


2 In number of national ad- 
e vertisesrs. - 


In volume of local display 
advertising. 


In number of local display 
advertisers. 


In volume of want ad ad- 
vertising. 


In number of want ad ad- 
vertisers. 


First’ and Foremost 
in Southern California 


Los Angeles Times 


« Eastern Representative: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. e 
285 Madison Ave., New York 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
R, J, BIDWELL CO. 
742 Market St., San Francisco 3322 White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
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OLGATE & Co. 

who have been 
manufacturing toilet 
goods for a hundred 
and twenty one years 
are paying their re- 
spects to The Detroit 
Free Press by select- 
ing this’ newspaper 
exclusively to carry 
their 1927 advertising 
in the Detroit market. 


q 


With the year well 
past the half way mark 
it is time to review 
accomplishments. 


q 
During the first three 


months of the cam- 
paign more Rapid 
Shave Cream and Rib- 
bon Dental Cream 
were sold in the De- 
troit area than in the 
entire previous six 
months of- 1926. 


q 


The first six months of 
the year show a very 


The Ds 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


consistent and gratify- 
ing increase in the sale 
of allColgate products. 


g 


Ably directed by the 
George Batten Com- 
pany, this advertising 
‘is selling not merely 
publiciting. 


q 
Another thing. With 


the acquirement of the 
Pompeiian Company 
by the Colgate organi- 
zation, and inspired no 
doubt by the record 
of sales already made 
through Free Press ad- 
vertising, this news 
paper has been selected 
exclusively to carry the 
rotogravure advertis- 
ing that will pictorially 
present the Pompeiian 
story to every other 
home in the entire 
Detroit area. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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that I knew where his store is. 
He didn’t take it for granted that, 
naturally, a chain store could un- 
derse!i him. On the contrary, he 
came around with a good selling 
talk and with a nice blank book. 
He told his story of quality and 
service and completeness of stock. 
He talked competently of his 
prices. And then he clinched the 
argument. He had the book there 
for me—a nice blank book, in 
which his clerks would write 
down, from day to day, everything 
we bought, with prices opposite. 
In that way, we had a running 
record of our purchases. We could 
check up prices and quantities. We 
could study our purchases at the 
end of a week or a month, and 
learn a great deal. Also, we 
would be able to satisfy ourselves 
as to his prices. 

And then I began to see why 
Powell has a big grocery store in 
a section where independent stores 
in general are fading out of the 
picture. In the course of conver- 
sation he made this pertinent and 
significant remark: “I spend as 
much time as possible out among 
my customers. I want to know 
what they want and how they are 
satisfied with our service!” 

What Powell was really saying 
was: “I’m not taking any chances 
with any of you folks. Your busi- 
ness means more to me than my 
store can mean to you. I’m stay- 
ing right on your trail and keeping 
you sold!” 


Why Court Rulings on Agency 


Liability Seem to Conflict 
F. G. Humecxr 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 

Cuicaco, Auc. 24, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The title and sub-title over your 
article in the August 18 issue entitled 
“Is the Advertising Agency Liable for 
Space Used?—A Ruling on This Oft- 
Discussed Question Is Made in the 
Course of a Decision Covering a Tax 
Case” in my opinion is incorrect in 
that I do not believe that the specific 
case of the Thomas E. Basham Com- 
pany vs. Robert H. Lucas, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, could be cited in 
establishing the “‘liability” status of 
the advertising agency. hs. 

There is no doubt that the justice in 
this case ruled correctly, since it was 
proved that the agency chose to pay 
bills it was unable to collect; which 
proved also. that capital was a neces- 
sary factor (et Jeast during the year 
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that the uncollected bills were paid) in 
operating an agency. The decision ren- 
dered, however, applies to the sole 
question involved in this case only. 

_ Certain comments made by the jus- 
tice cannot be cited in my opinion as a 
basis for establishing the liability of 
the advertising agency in the payment 
of space bills. 

_Probably ‘the main reason for the lia- 
bility question of the advertising agency 
remaining a “moot” question is the 
fact that various circumstances arise 
which affect the legal point in ques- 
tion. and oftimes make previous de- 
cisions seem conflicting. 

The fact that an agency issues for- 
mal contracts on behalf of ‘its clients 
does not necessarily change the rela- 
tive status of the agency. The agency 
is still an agent of the advertiser. The 
fact remains that the gqency does not 
perches space to be sold to the client, 
ut purchases space for the client. The 
contract placed by the agency merely 
rotects the client from rate change. 

his is evidenced by the short rate 
bills rendered by publishers. 

If payment is not made to the agency 
by the client, nor to the = by 
the agency, and the publisher continues 
to accept ers for insertion on the 
contract, (collection letters to agency 
notwithstanding) the agency cannot be 
held liable. 4 

The publisher in accepting the con- 
tract from the agency merely accepts 
the agency as an t of the adver- 
tiser since the principal’s name is dis- 
closed on every contract and the _ 
lisher in accepting the contract from 
the agency implies that he is willing 
to accept business through the agency 
and willing to allow a commission 
thereon. ¢ agency in accepting the 
commission from the publisher does not 
violate its status since that is a form 
of compensation understood by the 
principal or advertiser. 

The advertiser can empower the 
agency with the authority of handling 
and disbursement of his funds. Like- 
wise, he can empower the agency to 
purchase for him on credit. If the 
agency is so empowered it cannot be 
held personally liable unless something 
in its contract to the publisher evi- 
dences that fact. 

F. G. Humecxt. 


Oil Burner Account for 
Winsten & Sullivan 


The Federal Oil Burner Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has appointed Win- 
sten & Sullivan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 

The Bronx County Trust Company, 
New York, has also placed its adver- 
tising account with this agency. 


“Cosmopolitan”? Appoints 


W. G. Agry 


Warren C. Agry has been appointed 
to the Western sales staff of Cosmopol- 
itan with headquarters at Chicago. 





Short Shrift for a Lame Duck 


It Is Easier to Establish a Good New Product Than to Revive One That 
Has Been Allowed to Slip 


By Jesse F. Matteson 


President, 


NFORTUNATE is the manu- 

facturer of a live specialty, 
who, eager to keep his machinery 
whirring, listens to the sirens of 
jobbers in every part of the coun- 
try who want to “take it on.” 

If a drug or grocery specialty 
is good and gains headway in even 
a small locality, it is astonishing 
how quickly jobbers in distant 
States get the news. Usually. the 
information they receive is dis- 
torted and highly colored. The 
success of the product which has 
been called to their attention is 
stressed until it looks to them as 
if, at last, folks may be standing 
around with outstretched hands 
waiting for something they have 
never heard anything about. 

The manufacturer, who is a good 
manufacturer and not quite such a 
good merchandiser, is quite likely 
to do the thing which brings an 
immediate income and results in 
larger volume. He ships a car- 
load here and another there, to- 
gether with large and small drop 
shipments in every direction. 

He puts on extra salesmen. Sales 
mount. Some of the new salesmen 
know their business, follow instruc- 
tions, and hew to the exact line of 
selling which puts the over-the- 
counter sale to the eventual buyer, 
right up to the jobber. 

Other salesmen, when questioned 
about possible advertising, even 
though they have no authority to 
do so, are likely to make state- 
ments which lead jobbers to believe 
that there may be some advertising 
later. 

However, it is surprising to know 
the number of jobbers who will 
take on a specialty they have heard 
about as going a well in some 
other section of the country, even 
without any suggestion of adver- 
tising to follow. 

The jobber receives his shipment 
which may be as much as a half- 
carload, or even a carload. He 


Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company 


calls his boys together, tells them 
he has taken on a stock of a fast 
moving specialty with a big dis. 
count, (most of them carry big 
discounts), and he is going to boost 
the commission on every order an 
extra 3 or even 5 per cent. The 
salesmen rub their hands and when 
the boss asks them what they can 
do they chorus, “We'll knock 'em 
dead.” And they do. 

They sell a fair-size order to 
practically every worth-while store 
in the territory. They get these or- 
ders on the jobber’s standing. They 
know it is very easy to get dis- 
tribution on any article which has 
even the semblance of quality, a 
good jobbing discount and a satis- 
factory profit for the dealer. 

So the dealers are pretty well 
“loaded up.” 

There are some jobbers live 
enough to ask for window dis- 
plays and some dealers sufficiently 
ambitious to put them in. Some 
sales are made to consumers be- 
cause there are several millions of 
people who have a sort of fixed 
policy of “trying anything once.” 

There may have been some 
articles of consumption in the 
world in the classification of 
“foods” or “drinks” which were so 
good that they shoved buyers back 
into stores for more and more, even 
if those articles were not adver- 
tised, but not many. 

Which reminds one that oysters, 
with “looks” against them, have 
done a pretty good job of survir- 


ing. 
Well, as I have said, there are 


some sales and a few repeats. 
Then there is a falter, a slight 
tremor, a long, last sigh, and all is 
still. I mean that the product is 
still, The dust particles gather, and 
the feather duster wears away 4 
little more each day, lines of age 
gather around the corners of the 
labels, and the storekeepers get 
sour and yelpy. They ride the job- 
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Comprehensive os 


“I read Nation’s Business because it h 
to give me a broad comprehension of wor 
affairs as a whole.” —EDWARD A. FILENE, 
President, William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. 
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bers’ salesmen, they threaten, and 
some are strong enough to make 
an exchange for something they 
can sell, and a few even write to 
the factory. 

Then, along about this time, some 
jobber remembers that some sales- 
man representing the factory had 
said he fully expected the factory 
eventually to advertise this most 
excellent and outstanding product. 
And the jobber, stuck with half 
his original purchase, begins to ask 
the factory for the advertising the 
salesman intimated he might get— 
someday. The manufacturer re- 
ceives a lot of those letters. They 
come in the same mail with let- 
ters from still other jobbers who 
want to handle the product. 

Business at the factory is good 
and the question of advertising is 
side-tracked. Why advertise when 
the volume is keeping up? It seems 
to make no difference in the minds 
of many manufacturers that this 
volume is coming from new 
sources all the time and is not the 
result of repeat business. 

But, finally, such insistent de- 
mands are made by so many job- 
bers for apo ge to move the 
goods that some the salesmen 
are called upon to report on just 
what promises of advertising they 
made. They admit that probably 
they did allow certain jobbers to 
believe that some advertising would 
be run. 

The manufacturer’s word is as 
good as his bond and even though 
he has instructed all of the sales- 
men to promise no advertising 
whatever, he feels that, inasmuch 
as the salesman was representing 
him, he is bound, morally, to fol- 
low through. 

The result is that some cities 
are decided upon and after the 
proper preparation the advertising 
starts. There are a few cities which 
have not yet reached the gasping 

and they are revi quite 
satisfactorily. Some more recent 
centers, still pink with enthusiasm, 
begin to show quite a movement. 
The best of all are those which 
are just being opened up and which 


are getting advertising almost at, 


Bat the dust-to-dust places ! Im- 
possible! They can’t be revived. 


They have really passed on. Once 
dead—a product is dead. No pul- 
motor ever has been invented to 
bring it back to life.. There is not 
even a “beyond” for it. There it 
lies, forever. 

The manufacturer checks the 
current year against the past. Cur- 
rent year away behind. And with 
advertising running, too. It should 
be ahead! But the markets where 
the product has “gone west.” which 
bought so enthusiastically a year 
ago, are buying no more. Not 
enough other markets have been 
added to take their places. 

The end of the string is in sight. 
There is a big meeting of every- 
body who’can lend any advice. Hit 
and miss selliwg is stopped. Scien- 
tific distribution, backed by adver- 
tising, takes its place. The factory 
settles down to second gear hoping 


«soon to shift to the “high” it would 


have been in long ago with the 
proper, start. 

No, people are mot standing 
around with hands outstretched to 
buy anything which they know 
nothing about! 


E. F. Bunora with Ronalds 
Re-Sale Agency 


Edmund F. Bunora, formerly with 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
and the Wales Advertising Company, 
both of New York, is now with the 
Ronalds Re-Sale Agency, Inc., also of 
New York, as production manager and 
contact man. 


Cellucraft Appoints Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Cellucraft Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of celluloid products, has 
laced.. its advertising account with 
urja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Cine 
advertising mney. Advertising 
automotive publications will be wu 


Allied Newspapers Open 
Atlanta Office 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., representa 
tive of Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
has opened an office at Atlanta, Ga. 
George M. Kohn is manager of the 
new office. 


J. W. George Joins Ralston- 
Purina Company 


* John W. George, formerly of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, has joined, the 
advertising staff of the Ralston-Purina 
Company, St. Louis. 
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With a Far Call 


and Strong Influence 


The Star completely dominates the Washington 
Market, composed of the National Capital and the 
adjoining counties of Maryland and Virginia, for 
a radius of 25 miles. 

The Washington Market is both populous and 
prosperous. Nearly 800,000 people, demanding the 
luxuries and commodities, look to Washington as 
the source of supply—and to The Star for the 
news—YOUR news. 

Delivered by carrier service directly into the 
homes in the city and furthermost suburbs. 


ment for any specific infor- 
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EMEMBER the old economical, bundle-carrying 

days? Not so long ago either. Easier for your 

wife to do the shopping now . . . with the car... 
and the chauffeur. 


Lots of changes since then... more time for lunch 


. . . little more time away from the office . . . golf 
now, instead of tennis...a little more leather in the 
belt . . . lots more expenses . . . but then, lots more 
money to pay for it all. 


Yes, business has been good. 


Hundreds of thousands of folks just like you are 
saying the same thing, business has been good. 
They are buying luxuries they didn’t dream of a 
decade ago .. . counting them every day necessities, 
too. Along with you they are a part of the pros- 
perity that has swelled the national income from 27 
million dollars to 90 million in ten short years. 


It is the unbelievably rapid expansion of this new 
class market in such an unbelievably short time that 
has presented the manufacturer of quality goods with 
a new sales problem . . . how to reach these folks. 
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Where do they buy? Where do they live? What 
do they read? 

Over 80% of the Nation’s goods aré “bought in 
2787 cities and towns. That’s where they buy. 


Their homes are in the better sections of these same 
cities and towns and wealthy suburbs. That’s where 
they live. 

One in every six of these worthwhile families has 
Cosmopolitan on the reading table every month of 
the year. . . despite its 35 cent price. That's what 
over a million and a half of them read. 


A wonderful sales opportunity. . . to talk to folks 

like that... who buy nothing but quality products. 
& 

One of our representatives would be glad to outline other 

interesting chapters of the Cosmopolitan story for you. 


cAdvertising Offices 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois d Boston, Mass. 
Gen’l Motors Bldg. 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE SEMI-WEEKLY FARM NEWS| ™ 
Dallas, Texas 





Walter J. Scott 


A 
are pleased to announce the appointment as 7 - 


National Advertising Manager of Walter J. Scott, differ 
who has been in charge of the Chicago office tising 


of these papers for twenty-three years. =. 
vestig 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY :: NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ber i 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland a sh 

















How to Finance Co-operative 
Advertising 


A Review of Successful, and Some Unsuccessful, Plans for Building 
Association Advertising Funds 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


a NY distinctive form of adver- 

sing that can point to a 
continuous history as long as can 
co-operative advertising, should 
have its basic technique pretty well 
understood and standardized. Yet 
there are still many trade asso- 
ciations whose interest in mar- 
keting problems is keen, but to 
whom co-operative advertising is 
an untried, and in their sight, a 
formidable undertaking. 

Many of them recognize its pos- 
sibilities for benefit, but they also 
see in it many (usually imagi- 
nary) possibilities of harm; and 
especially do they boggle over the 
question, how the association ad- 
vertising fund is to be raised on a 
basis fair to everybody. 

It is an important part of Print- 
ers’ InK’s functions, to place at 
the disposal of the advertising be- 
ginner, the experience of success- 
ful enterprises along similar lines; 
to warn him against real dangers 
and relieve his mind of the fear 
of imaginary ones. Many associa- 
tions now trembling on the brink 
ofa co-operative advertising plan, 
therefore, may profit by an inves- 
tigation into the financing methods 
which experience has proved to 
be most successful in the institu- 
tion of such advertising by other 
associations; and a report on this 
subject may help them, and their 
advertising counselors, to steer a 
straight course, 


CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAMS NOW IN 
OPERATION 


A preliminary canvass of the 


field shows that, at the present 
time, there are at least thirty-five 
different active association adver- 
tising plans in progress. The Bu- 
reau of the Census recently placed 
the number at sixty-nine; but in- 
vestigation discloses that this num- 
ber includes many which ran only 
a short course, and many others 


which either “died a-bornin’” or 
have not yet reached the stage of 
actual publication. 

A considerably longer interval 
usually elapses, between the for- 
mal adoption by an association of 
an advertising scheme, and the ap- 
pearance of the first advertise- 
ment, than in any other type of 
advertising. The reason for this is 
obvious. There are, however, in- 
dications that this time interval 
tends to grow smaller as more 
and more business men become fa- 
miliar with the idea of co-opera- 
tive advertising, and consequently 
find ‘the idea of a campaign by 
their Own association, less startling. 

Even today, however, there are 
associations which are still strug- 
gling, two or even three years 
after the formal adoption of the 
advertising plan, to get it actually 
started; from eighteen months to 
two years might be considered al- 
most the usual interval; and the 
association which sees its first ad- 
vertisement within a year from the 
time the decision was taken, can 
count itself exceptionally lucky— 
or efficient. 

This long time interval between 
adoption of the plan and its ef- 
fective. operation naturally con- 
tributes heavily to the high mor- 
tality of co-operative advertising 
plans; and it is usually a direct re- 
sult of the financing plan adopted 
—at least nine-tenths of the time 
is used in getting in the money. 

With the exception of some of 
the earlier co-operative campaigns, 
where the whole job had to be 
worked out carefully from the 
foundations, with very little pre- 
vious experience to guide the 
builders, there is a direct relation 
observable between the financing 
plan adopted, and the length of 
time needed to put the advertising 
in operation—and the length of 
life of the whole enterprise. The 
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better the financing plan, the sooner 
actual advertising begins, and the 
better are the chances of contin- 
ued success. 

Co-operative advertising may be 


nanc 

A. By wholly voluntary contri- 
butions (that is, leaving entirely 
to the individual member firm how 
much, if any, it is to contribute, 
when it is to contribute, and how 
long it is to go on contributing). 

B. By contributions according to 
a definite quota; members being 
asked to commit themselves in 
more or less binding fashion 
(ranging from verbal pledges to 
the signing of a legally enforce- 
able contract) in advance to make 
payments according to a definite 
schedule, usually for a term of 
from two to five years. The indi- 
vidual quota may be determined 
as follows: 

1. By some basis of relative 
capital value (assessments based 
upon invested capital in dollars; 
square feet of factory floor space; 
total inventories ; units of plant 
productive capacity; etc.). 

2. By assessments proportioned 
to net earnings. 

3. By assessments based in some 
form upon gross earnings (gross 
in dollars; assessment per unit 
shipments; etc.). 

Practically every association, 
however, although its plan fits 
substantially into one or the other 
of these classifications and sub- 
classifications, has one or two little 
wrinkles of its own. These in 
many cases are introduced more 
to suit the individual idiosyncrasies 
of some highly important and in- 
fluential personality in the mem- 
bership, than because of their real 
value in any practical sense. 

No sweeping condemnation is 
possible of any of these plans, or 
variations of plans. After all, the 
only satisfactory test of a financ- 
ing plan is: “Did it work?” and 
investigation shows that at least 
one co-operative advertising pro- 
gram may be found which suc- 
ceeded at least fairly well, under 
each plan classified. On the other 
hand, a plan which has only one 
or two records of even moderate 
success, compared with a consid- 
erable number of unmistakable fail- 
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ures, must be accepted as at least 
a poorer plan than one whose rec- 
ord is one of almost uniform syc- 
cess. 

What constitutes success in co- 
operative advertising? There have 
been co-operative advertising cam- 
paigns which, in the opinion of 
everybody connected with them, 
were successful in the sense that 
all the subscribers got their 
money’s worth, but which were not 
successful from the point of view 
of a student of and believer in 
advertising, for the reason that all 
the subscribers were able to see 
in the campaign was the attainment 
of an immediate and limited objec- 
tive; and that objective attained, 
they lost interest and abandoned 
the whole plan—and with it their 
residual investment in the good- 
will and popular interest they had 
built up. 

To be really successful, a co- 
operative plan must have gotten 
under way promptly, kept up 
steadily and with increasing effec- 
tiveness for a number of years, 
and be still going strong. And 
as soon as you come down to 
specific cases, you find that the 
overwhelming majority of co-oper- 
ative advertising programs that 
measure up to this standard, are 
at present financed by substantially 
the same method, and that most of 
them have followed practically this 
method from the beginning. p 


THE VOLUNTARY METHOD 


The purely voluntary method of 
financing, in which someone chips 
in $50,000 from the floor of the 
convention, just to start the ball 
rolling, and all the rest are sup- 
posed to chime in through the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, has not 
always been a flat failure. Sev- 
eral highly successful campaigns 
started thus; but none of the really 
big ones kept on in that way. The 
salvation of most of them turned 
on the ability of the men behind 
the plan, to cash in on the initial 
enthusiasm by a timely switch to 
a satisfactory quota plan. 

The trouble with campaign funds 
raised by subscriptions from the 
floor of the convention is, that 
when the finance committee starts 
to round them up, so many of 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


nnouncement 


On September 1, 1927, Allied Newspapers, 
Inc., national advertising representatives of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, opened an 
ATLANTA office at 704 Walton Building under 
the direction of George M. Kohn. 


—— -a>e—__—_ 


Scripps- Howard Newspapers 


New York......-Telegram Times-Press 


BIRMINGHAM ....Post 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS Press-Scimitas 
PITTSBURGH Houston Press 
San Francisco... Youncstown ...Telegram 
Fort Wortn ...Press 
OxtaHoma City..News 
EVANSVILLE Press 
KNOXVILLE News-Sentinel 

Post 

Sun 
CoLumsBus . Post 
CovINGTON Kentucky Post ALBUQUERQUE ...New Mexico 
(Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post) State Tribune 


CLEVELAND 


WASHINGTON ..-- 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 


DENVER 


Allied Newspapers, Inc. 


New York—250 Park Avenue Cxu1oaco—400 N. Michigan Ave. 
Derrort—General Motors Bldg. ATLANTA—T704 Walton Bldg. 

San Franorsoo—564 Market Street Los ANGELES—723 Title Insur. Bldg. 
PoRTLAND—T14 Terminal Sales Bldg. SEaTTLB—Lloyd Bldg. 
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them—sometimes even including 
that of the original subscriber— 
turn out to be mouth bets. 

None the less, the successes of 
the voluntary method should go 
into the record. Most conspicuous 
among them, because it is still 
going on, is the campaign of the 
National Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Says John W. 
Breyfogle, general manager: 


This association, began co-operative 
advertising about four years ago and 
its advertisements were confined to 
technical and trade journals. This fund 
was raised by personal solicitation 
among our members. e were about 
four months securing sufficient funds 
to start the advertising. 

Since about three months ago, using 
the same method but headed by a 
small group of our manufacturers, we 
have very largely increased our ad- 
vertising fund for the purpose of ad- 
vertising in the newspapers. We have 
found that group meetings and_per- 
sonal solicitation are, in our experience, 
the better way to raise money for this 
purpose. 


To have made the voluntary 
method work to this extent will 
be considered greatly to the credit 
of the paving brick manufacturers, 


by the men in other associations 
who have had their troubles with 
it. None the less, so successful 
and well known a_ co-operative 


campaign as the “Say it with 
Flowers” plan, started out in 1920 
on a foundation of purely volun- 
tary subscriptions. But it didn’t 
keep on that way. 

Neither, for that matter, did the 
National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. Its experience is very 
much worth noting. The follow- 
ing is quoted from a letter by 
Leslie C. Smith, secretary of this 
association : 

“Almost six years ago—and that 
after several years of constant 
hammering at the annual conven- 
tions of this organization, the proj- 
ect was first advanced. We had 
careful research studies made, and 
the subject presented in what we 
agitators believed a thoroughly 
convincing manner. 

“Some 800 icemen from forty 
States, who represented possibly 
- one-half a billion dollars of in- 
vestment, subscribed $65,000 in a 
very few minutes on the floor of 
the convention to initiate the work. 

A committee immediately 
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levied an assessment upon the ton- 
nage sales of the _ membership, 
which would have brought in about 
$100,000. 

“The levying and the estimating 
were quite all right, but the col- 
lection of the money, which de- 
volved upon this office, proved to 
be something quite different. In 
a word, we did collect $50,000 of 
the $65,000, but for our second 
year for a continuation of the 
work we were unable to raise 
even $20,000. . . 

“In November, 1925, at the an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles, 
after four days and three nights 
of constant discussion it was unan- 
imously voted by some 500 dele- 
gates to initiate a campaign to 
raise a minimum of $200,000 for 
national magazine publicity. The 
details of the plan were left in 
the hands of a committee com- 
posed of three directors, each an 
outstanding man in the business 
and in the confidence of the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

“The United States was divided 
into fifty sections, and each of 
the fifty directors was made chair- 
man of his territorial  divi- 
sion. . . . The committee in 
advance had estimated a levy upon 
tonnage sales of the previous year, 
the support of which, or payment 
to which would amount to $200,- 
000. The movement was not re- 
stricted to membership in the as- 
sociation, but was carried to every 
iceman in America. 

“Please note this estimate or levy 
was suggestive only. The support 
of the campaign was to be an en- 
tirely voluntary thing, and the 
funds were to be called for quar- 
terly. Each supporter signed a 
pledge for a definite fixed amount 
of money over a year’s time. [In 
this way they shifted from the 
enthusiasm method to the quota 
method. ] 

“Our first year did not bring the 
amount of money desired. The 
whole project was new to this in- 
dustry. At the convention in 
November, 1926, the committee 
was given until March 1 to carry 
the fund up to the required mini- 
mum of $200,000. There was no 
change made in the plan of appeal. 
Fortunately for all of us by March 1 
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Advertising typography 


is simply making sales 
with the alphabet, an art 
in which BUNDSCHO 


is particularly efficient. 


J. M. BUN DSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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First 


RACTICALLY every food prod- 
Pi: sold in Cleveland was advertised 

in The Press in the first seven 
months of 1927. No other Cleveland 
daily and Sunday newspaper published 
in seven days as much food lineage for 
local advertisers, or for national adver- 
tisers, as The Press did in its six week- 
day issues. 


Here are the figures, expressed in lines, 
for the first 7 months of 1927: 


Local National 

234,505 416,453 

123,454 211,988 

19,327 66,714 

142,781 278,702 

Daily News 147,662 279,422 
Sunday News 10,732.. 22,182 
D. & S. News 158,394. . » 301,604 


Figures compiled by The Advertising Record Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
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Food 
Lineage 


The Press published 32% (76,111 lines) 
more LOCAL grocery advertising in six 
days than its nearest competitor pub- 
lished in seven days. 


The Press published 27% (114,849 lines) 


more NATIONAL grocery advertising 
in stx days than its nearest competitor 
published in seven days. 


The Press published 29% (190,948 lines) 
more TOTAL grocery advertising in six 
days than its nearest competitor pub- 
lished in seven days. 


The Press is Cleveland’s FIRST Adver- 
tising Buy. For every product. 


First in 
Cleveland 


LIED NEWSPAPERS, INC, 
* YEON. Michican Bivd., Chicago 
cL are) 6 8 
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our fund had been pledged. As. 


I recall it but three of something 
like 800 pledges made the year be- 
fore were repudiated. 

“We have felt it strictly neces- 
sary that icemen plead with other 
icemen to make our campaign suc- 
cessful. No outsider, as I see it, 
could have sold this industry on 
such a proposition. Now that we 
have begun to advertise nationally, 
I am thoroughly convinced that 
there is a feeling of genuine grati- 
fication and approval on the part 
of the ice industry.” 

The rule for associations which 
start out to advertise co-opera- 
tively on the basis of pledges 
voluntary as to size as well as time 
and all other circumstances, seems 
to be “get on a quota basis, or 
quit.” Witness the Greeting Card 
Association. 

“Our advertising fund sprung 
into existence in 1918,” writes 
secretary R. W. Hicks, “and was 
voluntary on the part of all mem- 
bers. Of course, in all group ac- 
tivities there are a few leaders 
who mark the way. 

“In the early days, the financing 
for our advertising was done 6n a 
voluntary basis, each house paying 
what they thought they could 
afford. Later this was changed to 
an arbitrary basis of 1 per cent of 
their annual gross sales of greeting 
cards, by means of filing an afh- 
davit of sales with a trust com- 
pany, and making quarterly pay- 
ments to that company for our 
account; such figures being avail- 
able only to the trust company and 
myself, as secretary-treasurer of 
the association.” 

In the case of another promi- 
nent association, it was only after 
nine years of practically futile 
effort with the voluntary method, 
that a change was made to a defi- 
nite quota plan, and within slightly 
more than a year the program was 
under way, and the first advertise- 
ments: appearing. 

far as the present investigator 
could discover, this completes the 
tale of co-operative advertising 
plans based upon no definite quota, 
which are still capable of showing 
breath on a mirror. 

For some reason, very few of 
the plans in which any sort of defi- 
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nite quota is set up at all, employ 
the invested capital as a basis for 
calculating it. Just why, is not 
clear. There is usually much less 
objection to disclosing the firm's 
capital situation, than to making 
known either its gross or net busi- 
ness; and this objection has been a 
stumbling-block in the path of in- 
numerable campaigns, as is shown 
by the device.described by Mr. 
Hicks as used by the Greeting 
Card Association—one of many 
such employed for the same pur- 
pose ; to make it possible for mem- 
bers to contribute without divulg- 
ing what they consider deeply 
confidential information. 

There have been various spo- 
radic attempts to determine quotas 
on the basis of relative factory 
floor space, number of machines in 
operation, and so on, which belong 
to the capital-quota category, but 
none of which appears to have had 
any success. Of actual co-opera- 
tive plans operating on a capital- 
quota basis, only two are discover- 
able, and one of these is no longer 
in existence, although it had a five- 
year history. and is considered to 
have been, on the whole, a success 
by its protagonists. 

This was the co-operative adver- 
tising campaign of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, which based 
its quotas upon one one-hundredth 
of 1 per cent of the total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of 
the subscribers. It is reported to 
have worked out entirely satisfac- 
torily, and the discontinuance of 
the campaign cannot in any way be 
attributed to any fault of the 
financing plan. 

The other, and at present ap- 
parently only active, employer of 
a capital quota is the association 
already mentioned, which attempt- 
ed for some nine years to organiza- 
tion a program on the purely 
voluntary basis, and which, prob- 
ably because of this, today enforces 
its quota rules and collects its 
subscriptions under the most rigid 


- and unrelenting plan of any asso- 


ciation on which information is 
available. This association reports: 
Our set up was based on a quota 


of one-half of one per cent of capital 
rating. The subscriptions were secured 
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on a contract basis—each subscriber 
legally obligating himself to pay in four 
yearly instalments the total amount of 
his subseription. Some of the subscrip- 
tions were for a larger amount than 
the quota and some for a_ smaller- 
amount. 

More than half our subscriptions 
were secured on acceptance form made 
payable at subscriber’s bank on the first 
of each year; other subscriptions were 
secured on pledge cards payable at 
their office on presentation of the bill. 
We have found the acceptance form 
much more desirable and much more 

of collection. 

insist upon the payment of sub- 
‘ ns; using a series of dunning 
ieiters and finally turn:ng over delin- 
quent accounts, after we have ex- 
hausted our efforts, to our attorneys. 


THE NET SALES QUOTA PLAN 


Quotas based upon net earnings 
make just enough of an appearance 
in the records of co-operative ad- 
vertising, to make it necessary to 
include this classification in the 
list. Of the few associations using 
this method, several barely got to 
the stage of actuality in their ad- 
vertising plans; but a careful ¢tudy 
of the causes of each of these 
failures, did not show that the 
financing plan was to blame; on 


the contrary, it developed plenty 


of reasons for collapse, having 
little or nothing to do with that 
part of the scheme. 

On the other hand, the American 
Oil Burner Association uses this 
method, and is entirely satisfied 
with it as far as this campaign has 
gone; which, however, is not very 
far as yet. But in this case an ex- 
cellent record for prompt action 
was made—in which the financing 
method adopted may or may not 
have helped. The program was 
adopted on March 14 of the pres- 
ent year; the minimum amount 
needed was in hand by April 30; 
and the first advertisement ap- 
peared on May 25. Leod C. Becker, 
managing director, says: 


All members were asked to bind 
themselves in advance on the basis of 
1 per cent of their net factory sales 
for the preceding year. It was agreed 
among the fifteen manufacturers who 
first met and considered the plan, that 
subscriptions would not become bindin; 
unless a minimum amount was secur 
That minimum was considerably ex- 
ceeded 

Our present plan is the same as was 
used in the beginning. Since it worked 
satisfactorily it seems likely that it 
will be continued. 
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Not only the overwhelming ma- 
jority among co-operative plans 
based upon definite quotas, but the 
overwhelming majority among all 
such plans, determine the quota in 
one way or another by gross vol- 
ume of business. This may be 
done either by a percentage as- 
sessment upon the gross volume in 
dollars, or (the commoner method) 
by a flat assessment of so many 
cents or dollars upon each unit 
produced or shipped. 

Before discussing some of these 
plans in detail, it may be desirable 
to point out one distinction affect- 
ing a very important group of co- 
operative advertisers. 

Such institutions as the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, and 
others, are not merely co-operative 
advertisers, but co-operative mar- 
keters as well. Their advertising 
plans, therefore, much more close- 
ly, resemble those of any other 
single large marketing organiza- 
tion, than they do the true co- 
operative advertising plans, such as 
those sponsored by the paint manu- 
facturers, the Portland cement 
manufacturers and others, who 
advertise co-operatively, but also 
both advertise and market indi- 
vidually, | 

None the less, in their essentials, 
the financing methods of these 
campaigns are of interest in the 
present discussion, and will be 
briefly described here. 

One of the oldest continuous co- 
operative advertising campaigns is 
that. of the paint trade, whose 
“Save the Surface and You Save 
All” has attained the honor of 
parody and employment by news- 
paper humorists—a sure sign of 
the success of any advertising 
slogan. | of 

‘The plan for this campaign was 
first formally adopted by the 
American Paint and Varnish As- 
sociation in 1917; but it was not 
until 1919 that the first advertise- 
ment appeared; a delay for which 
the war was at least partly re- 
sponsible. 

From the beginning, however, 
this association stuck to a deter- 
mination to do no advertising at 
all, unless the campaign could be 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 





What is wrong with 
this star salesman? 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 





-“ 


No 7 of a series of advertisements 
* conceived to help the adver- 
tising profession make more effective use 
of Industrial Advertising. 


The difference is not in-the salesman nor 
in the product but in the nature of the 
Industrial Advertising backing him. Every 
industrial salesman cannot be a star, but the 
best that is in him can be developed if the 
advertising policy and plan are based on 
achieving Recognition. 


How to build this Recognition in ten simple 
steps is graphically explained in the book, 
“Industrial Marketing at Work.” A copy 
will be delivered by the nearest McGraw- 
Hill office to any executive responsible for 
sales or advertising to industry. 


PUBLICATIONS 


hiladelphia San Francisco London 
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organized on at least a five-year 
basis. Subscribers were asked, not 
to pledge any more or less definite 
number of thousands of dollars, 
but to sign a contract obligating 
themselves, for the ensuing five 
years, to contribute one-eighth of 1 
per cent of their gross domestic 
sales, or a close approximation to 
that amount, to the advertising 
fund. 

The success of that plan is 
demonstrated by the fact that after 
eight years, it is still operating 
without any material change. Bills 
are sent out on the first of the 
year, based upon the previous 
year’s gross sales, and payments 
are made quarterly to the executive 
committee. 

In all these successful cam- 
paigns, you find this same combi- 
nation of a definite quota, no mat- 
ter how determined, with a pledge 
or contract which assures the asso- 
ciation of at least three and more 
often four or five years in which 
to develop its program and show 
results. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, for example, 
set its figure in advance at $1,000,- 
000 a year for five years, and 
called for contracts based upon so 
much per 1,000 feet of lumber pro- 
duced by the mills, payable month- 
ly, and covering the entire five-year 
period. There is no intention of 
stopping at the end of five years, 
but the feeling of the executive 
committee is that by that time the 
value of the plan will be so evi- 
dent to the membership, that it will 
go right on from there. . 

Quite a number of associations 
finance all their activities by as- 
sessments based upon volume of 
business, and do not separate their 
advertising funds from those em- 
ployed for headquarters overhead 
and other similar purposes. The 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction and the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
America are among’ these; the 
former assessing its members for 
all expenses at so much per ton 
of steel fabricated in their plants; 
oer at 6 cents per 1,000 brick 
sold. 

This latter association has an 
interesting and ingenious plan for 
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building up its advertising fund 
by increasing the assessment {from 
year to year; adding 1 cent per 
thousand brick annually, until the 
total of 10 cents per thousand 
is reached, which the advertising 
committee considers will enable its 
program to reach full efficiency. 

The National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation sets members’ quotas at 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of gross 
sales, and asks for pledges on a 
three-year basis; but has not found 
it necessary to impose the rigid 
rules or enforce the contracts 
which have been adopted by other 
associations mentioned. 

“We are still working on this 
basis, and there have been no 
changes in our methods,” writes 
H. R. Wilson, advertising director, 
“All members paid their pledges 
promptly, with few exceptions, and 
our condition has been most satis- 
factory.” 

One of the oldest, and also most 
interesting, co-operative advertis- 
ing stories is that of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute. 
This had its beginnings in 1913, 
when a group of Southern hard- 
wood lumbermen got together and 
formed the American Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for the 
purpose of promoting the sales of 
that then generally despised wood. 
They started their advertising with 
an assessment of 10 cents per 
1,000 feet of gum lumber pro- 
duced. 

Substantially the same plan is 
still followed by the present In- 
stitute, the only changes made in 
the financing having been various 
shifts in the amount of the as- 
sessment levied, due to circum- 
stances. The plan was extended 
from gum to oak, and later to 
all hard woods, and the best proof 
of the inherent vitality of a soundly 
conceived and properly financed 
advertising plan, is found in the 
fact that it survived the dissolu- 
tion by the Government, by a suit 
brought under the anti-trust laws. 
of the original American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute. 

The co-operative producers’ as- 
sociations, such as the Dairymen’s 
League, the California § Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, and others, as 
already. remarked, do not strictly 
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class with the type of association 
whose advertising financing has 
been described. So far as informa- 
tion is obtainable, all these asso- 
ciations base their advertising 
plans upon assessments levied on 
unit of shipment, rather than upon 
gross business in dollars. 

This has been their plan from 
the beginning, and as new associa- 
tions of this type appear, they take 
over, almost unchanged, the financ- 
ing plans which have been proved 
by the experience of the older 
groups. So much per crate of 
oranges, per box of tea or bag of 
coffee or walnuts, serves to cover 
the cost of the highly efficient ad- 
vertising that has given these prod- 
ucts high rank in the buying con- 
sciousness of the nation. 


Should Advertisers 
Buy Window 
Display Space? 


McConnett & Fercusson, Lrp. 
Lonpon, CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
We are a 
articles — with the 
tail window display s 
periods of the year, 
vertisers. . 
We recall having seen material of 
this kind in Printers’ Inx and would 
appreciate it very much if you can 
advise us of the issues» in which it 
appeared. 

McConnett & Fercusson, Lrp. 


HE consensus of _ opinion 
among advertisers who have 

rented window display space is 
that such practice is not profitable. 

Lee Bristol, advertising manager, 
Bristol-Myers Company, for in- 
stance, has said: “Manufacturers 
should not pay for window display 
space, but, in return, should co- 
operate with the dealer to make his 
window return him the greatest 
profit.” 

The Window Display Advertis- 
ing Association in 1926 issued the 
results of an extensive investiga- 
tion. One of the questions cov- 
ered in this investigation was that 
of paying for display space. In 
discussing this question the report 


interested in 
rental of re- 
ce, at certain 
or national ad- 


“Tf you read this report you will 
stand absolutely pat on the policy 
of not paying for window display 
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space. You will not buy window 
display space. You will get up 
better displays; you will get up 
displays that merit use because of 
the return they give the dealer, but 


" you will not buy your way into the 


dealer’s window by subsidizing him 
to that extent. Let the other fel- 
low buy it. The man who is will- 
ing to buy it is usually the man 
who has a poorer product and has 
to do something unusual to get in.” 

As soon as an advertiser buys 
display space he gives the dealer 
the idea that the window is not so 
much a place to build sales as a 
convenient piece of real estate 
which is to be leased to the highest 
bidder. The wise merchant knows 
that his windows are among his 
most valuable sales assets and that 
it actually costs him money to 
show a poor display, even though 
the manufacturer sponsoring the 
display is willing to pay for win- 
dow _snace. 

Make displays that have a real 
selling punch. Merchandise these 
displays to the dealer as salesmen 
for him, not for you. If he wants 
to charge for display space, try 
to show him the folly of his action. 
If he still insists on getting paid, 
realize that the dealer is not a 
good business man and that your 
products are losing nothing by not 
being pushed in his store. 

The display that can’t get into a 
dealer’s window on its own merits 
is not a good display and will not 
sell goods either for the manufac- 
turer or the retailer. No amount 
of money spent hiring display 
space will make the display more 
effective—[Ed. Printers’ InxK. 


Mickleberry Account for 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


Mickleberry’s Food Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of pork 
proguete has appointed Henri, Hurst & 

cDonald, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers in the Chicago territory 
will be used this fall and winter. 


H. H. King Joins National 
Broadcasting Company 


Hal H. King has joined the San 
Francisco sales department of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the San Francisco Bulletin. 
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here arethree Bi 
actors in OKlahom 
Continued Prosperity~ 


Oklahoma’s corn crop will 
reach 60,344,000 bushels 
this year, according to the 
August Ist estimate of Carl 
H. Robinson, Oklahoma 
statistician for the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. With government 
predictions for the lightest 
national crop in years, 
Oklahoma’s farmer’s pock- 
etbooks will be bulging 
from the 1927 corn crop. 


According to the Biennial 
Census of Manufacturers, 
issued every two years by 
the Department of Com- 
merce, the percentage of 
increase in value of manu- 
factured products from 
1923 to 1925 in Oklahoma 
was 29% as against a 4% 
gain for the entire United 
States. 


he OKLAHOMA 
UBLISHING Co. 


he DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
VDKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
e OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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. . and the tide of busi- 
ness is still moving toward 
the Southwest, with Okla- 


homa as its objective. 


Almost daily the great 
Seminole - Earlsboro oil 
field continues to break 
new production records 
+ pouring more than 
$600,000 i in new wealth into 
this . already prosperous 
territory each day. 


This fertile field for sales 
activity is open to you. It 
is awaiting the announce- 
ment of your product 
through the only media 
in Oklahoma to thoroughly 
cover this market . . 
the Daily Oklahoman and 
Oklahoma City Times . . . 
and Oklahoma’s only farm 
paper . . . the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 
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E. KATZ, Special 
Advertising Ageney 
New York 
Chicago, Detroit 
Kansas City 
Atlanta 

San Francisco 
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Survey of Two Towns Shows Why § | 
Customers Seek Big Cities 
People of Small Cities Trade Elsewhere Because They Think Prices Are ; 
High and Local Selection Too Small t 
T least two Midwest cities of seven factories, each one employ- - 

entirely different characteris- ing less than sixty men. Due to 

tics have attempted to ascertain the university, Delaware is largely 
the number of their citizens buy- a residential city. e 
ing merchandise away o 
from the local mar- — : 
kets. Barberton, an REASONS FOR NOT BUYING IN BARBERTON | 
industrial city, and 8 
Delaware, a college EE | P 
town (both in Ohio), = Percent =» ia pt 
are the two cities to Electrical Appliances ae th 
make this study. Auto Supplies . 
The Delaware sur- ean ch 
vey was made by the th 
Business Service Bu- * Rersitare ond Rage ch 
reau of Ohio Wes- — Pe 
leyan Uahvasseey nr 

through a trade sur- , 

vey. In Barberton the aa | he 
study was made di- Children's Shoes Po 
rectly under the aus- [fF sal 
pices of the merchants’ Childretts Clothing res 
committee of the Pal 
Chamber of Com- Merts Suits and Ocoats | _ 
merce. ho 
Delaware is a typi- Hosiery . 
cal county-seat town der 
of an_ agricultural Womer's Suits and Dresses que 
county. It is also the —_ ple 
seat of an important we 
institution of learning, THIS TABULATION INDICATES REASONS FOR NOT BUYING not 
There are about 2,800 IN BARBERTON, OHIO this 
homes with 10,000 oom 
population. It is surrounded by Barberton is decidedly an in- jm “ 
a prosperous farming community dustrial city—one of Ohio’s fastest = 
for which it is a trading center. It growing communities. The city is ord 
is connected by improved auto connected by good roads, street-car Com 
roads and hourly traction service and bus service with Akron and men 
with Marion, twenty-three miles to Cleveland, making competition ex- os 


the north, and Columbus, twenty- tremely difficult for the retail mer- 

five miles to the south. Three rail- chants. Akron, a city of 210,00 -~ 
roads pass through the city, giving people, is but seven miles to the (hor 
good passenger service to Cleveland, north. The street-car fare is 10 tant 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Toledo and _ cents. hrst 
other large Ohio cities. Thus good The industries of Barberton are R M 
transportation facilities make it well diversified. There has never arl 
easy for Delaware residents to pur- been a serious depression of busi- sh 
chase in many of the larger trad- ness on that account. The out- @ °'0° 
ing centers of the State. standing plants of the city are The child 
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The chief industries of Delaware Diamond Match Company, Pitts- pe 
are the University, having 300 em- burgh Plate Glass Company, Ohio a 


ployees and 1,900 students, and Insulator Company, _ Seiberling aan 
Rubber Company and American — 
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all about 6,000 wage-earners are 
employed in addition to many well- 
paid s salaried persons engaged in 
clerical and executive positions. 
The total annual payroll is approxi-- 
mately $10,276,000. The popula- 
tion is 25,000. Families range in 
size from two up to fifteen mem- 
bers—the median being five. 

The surveys undertook to find 
out why people of small towns 
trade away from home. It was 
found that high prices 
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groceries. The latter “ge also 
included the number of occupa- 
tions represented in the community, 
number owning or paying for their 
own homes, size of families, news- 
papers read, whether local prices 
were checked with other Cities, 
number using checking accounts 
to pay bills, number using credit 
facilities as well as the number 
buying out of town who first made 
an attempt to purchase in their 





in small cities was 
given as the most im- | PERCENTAGE.OF BUYING OUTSIDE OF DELEWARE 
portant reason for ff 
purchasing goods in MBB peace Buvins in Co_wMBUS ~(—)> PERCENT BUNING BY MAIL 
the larger cities. Small 0 fee 2 
selection in the mer- om 
chandise offered by Womens Shoes 
the small city mer- paerestns 4 
chant was also an im- 
portant reason for Childrerrs Clotting y 
purchasing style mer- 2 
chandise away from Wenerrs Sot and Oresses -3 
a Contrary to Mers Suits and Ocmts  $ 'b 
popular opinion, poor } ps 
salesmanship was not Hosiery oa 
responsible for a large Furniture and Rugs 0 
part of the purchases 
made away from Hardware 
home. 2 
Auto 

The survey also un- — . 
dertook to answer the Electncal Appliances z 
question where peo- 









































ple of the small cities 
trade when they do 
not trade at home. In 
this connection it was 
found that the large metropolitan 
cities offer the most important 
competition to local retailers. Mail- 
order houses become important 
competitors only as the style ele- 
ment involved in the purchase di- 
minishes. Mail-order competition 
was a greater factor in Delaware 
than in Barberton. Direct selling 
(house-to-house) is not as impor- 
tant a factor of competition as was 
first tl hought. 

Merchandise covered by both the 
Barberton and Delaware surveys 
included men’s shoes, women’s 
shoes, children’s shoes, hosiery, 
children’s clothing, men’s suits and 
overcoats, women’s suits and 
dresses, furniture and rugs, hard- 
ware, auto supplies and electrical 
appliances. In addition the Bar- 
berton study included coal and 





THE PERCENTAGE OF BUYING OUTSIDE OF DELAWARE, 
OHIO, OF VARIOUS TYPES OF COMMODITIES 


home city before buying elsewhere. 

People in small cities do approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of their buying 
in local stores, the percentage vary- 
ing with different commodities. 
The results of these studies show 
that nearby large city stores and 
mail-order houses account for 95 
per cent or more of the retail buy- 
ing out of the city. Style goods 
are purchased in larger quantities 
in the large cities. Price goods, 
where style has little or no appeal, 
are likely to be bought from mail- 
order houses. Certain conclusions 
are evident: 

Style goods are bought largely 
through personal inspection—by a 
trip to the city. Merchandise with 
little or no style is more apt to 
be purchased from a catalog or 
through house-to-house solicitors ; 
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Only “ten cities in the United 
States can boast of a daily 
newspaper having a larger cir- 
culation than The Des 
Moines Register and Trib- 
une-Capital. 


*Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg and St. Louis. 
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220,936 was the average net 
paid daily circulation of The 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-Capital for July. An 
increase of 41,169 in one 


year. 


Represented by I. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. Osborn, Chicago; 
Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; C. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell Company, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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-do you know 


these prominent Advertisers 
use the Journal exclusively? 


_ LOCAL advertising leadership is 
SANKA Coffee the forerunner of exclusive ad- 


LIPTON’S Tea verttising in any one newspaper. 


TILLAMOOK The Journal has led in local dis- 
Full Cream Cheese play advertising linage for the last 
Armour’s six years. This accounts for more 
STAR Bacon and more keen buyers of advertis- 
KRAFT Cheese ing using the Journal exclusively, 


POST’S to cover the Portland market. 
Bran Flakes 
FLIT The Journal has the largest daily 


DAY’S Trousers concentrated circulation of any 

newspaper in Portland and, with 
WESTCLOX a local daily circulation of 69,065, 
WINTON has a lead of 3,112 over and above 


Watches 
the second paper. 
BROWNIE 


Cameras Here are a few of the Journal's 
LUX Flakes exclusive national advertisers. 


OLD DUTCH If you would sell Portland, con- 
eanser 


centrate in the Journal! 


ghee TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 











— . 4 








: L has the 
Benjamin & Kentnor Co. ; Fotan ei Dal LY cy 
Special Representatives ° & suburban circulation 
New Foch? Wen 45th + Li. 7 i in 
e State Bank 
—1524 Chestnut St. ‘Portland! 
' 
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A few buy from New York and 
Chicago, from a relative who can 
secure the merchandise at whole- 
sale or from the factories in which 
they are employed. Such purchases 
are too small to be important, be 
ing less than 5 per cent of all out- 
of-town purchases. 

As previously stated, people of 
small cities trade outside those 
cities because they “think” prices 
are high and because they think 
local selections are too 
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The lack of a definite advertising 
policy on the part of most small- 
town merchants fails to meet the 
“price appeal” put forth by the 
metropolitan advertisers. 

The large city merchants are 
much more clever advertisers gen- 
erally than the merchants of the 
small cities. This is evident both 
in the attractiveness of layouts and 
displays and the care with which 
they prepare copy. Generous values 





small. For women’s 
suits and dresses oné 
woman in eight thinks 
local prices are high 
and buys elsewhere; 
likewise one in five 
buys outside the city 
because local  selec- 
tions are too small. If 
the merchant deals in 
hardware, auto sup- 
plies, or electrical ap- 
pliances, it is found 
that style or small 
selection are rare ob- 
jections by customers. 
With such goods there 
are registered ap- 
proximately twelve 
times as many objec- 
tions due to high 
prices as there are 





PERCENTAGE OF BUYING OUTSIDE OF BARBERTON 


GMB PencenT BUYING IN AKRON = ()PERCENT BUYING BY MAIL 





























because of local small 
selection. Small se- 
lection is thus an im- 
portant reason for 
purchasing merchandise away from 
home only in case of goods which 
possess a style element. High price 
is the important objection where no 
style element is involved. 

Careful shopping shows that 
small city prices are lower, not 
higher, than large city prices. Most 
people in small cities think they 
are higher, so the effect is just 
the same as if it were true. Where, 
then, do the people get the impres- 
sion that prices are higher in small 
cities? Surely not from mail-order 
catalogs. Not by comparison of 
local prices with those of larger 
cities. This idea must then come 
through the wide circulation of 
metropolitan newspapers in the 
small cities. These papers daily 
carry thousands of inches of effec- 
tively written advertising copy. 


IT IS INTERESTING TO COMPARE THIS TABULATION WITH 
THE SIMILAR TABULATION FOR DELAWARE, OHIO 


drip from each line of description. 
Price comparisons are used, show- 
ing nationally advertised goods at 
less than usual retail prices, while 
private brands and unbranded goods 
are written up as exceptional val- 


ues. The constant recurrence of 
this advertising results in the im- 
pression to the small city buyer 
that metropolitan stores are selling 
all their goods at bargain prices. 
The above tabulations indicate 
that an average of 22.38 per cent of 
all merchandise is purchased ex- 
clusively outside of Barberton, 
while 16.61 per cent of merchan- 
dise is purchased exclusively out- 
side of Delaware. It should be 
here noted that for each commod- 
ity some people gave more than 
one reason for buying outside of 
the local communities. In several 
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instances people purchased exclu- 
sively by mail order or from larger 
cities. 

This survey gives figures for all 
people in Barberton and Delaware 
without regard to income status or 
business connection. In Barberton 
the investigators interviewed repre- 
sentatives of seventy-nine different 
occupations. In both cities the fig- 
ures represent approximately 10 
per cent of the homes in those 
cities. 

The figures given are for fami- 
lies buying exclusively in Barber- 
ton, in Akron, by mail order, etc. 
In every instance was tabulated 
the percentage of those buying in 
more than one place. This figure 
included those buying some of 
their merchandise in Barberton, 
some of it in Akron, some by mail. 
This figure also included those 
buying from Cleveland, New York, 
Chicago, through factory in which 
they are employed, etc. These per- 
centages were too small to express 
in separate classifications. For ex- 
ample—the report indicated 69.96 
per cent of the families purchased 
children’s shoes exclusively in 
Barberton, 16.73 per cent exclu- 
sively in Akron, 1.51 per cent 
exclusively from mail-order houses. 
There were 12.16 per cent of the 
families purchasing in more than 
one place. 

The big problem in the case of 
Barberton is the establishment of 
a daily newspaper as a means of 
advertising. The field is now 
served by a weekly. Two Akron 
newspapers have a wide circulation 
in this city. Bad advertising and 
lack of an effective medium is the 
greatest reason local retailers are 
losing business. 


J. H. Nash with Batten 


James Harley Nash, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Ethridge Association of 
Artists and the U. S. Lithographing 
Company, and more recently a me 
of the firm of Lee & Nash, lithograph 
brokers, has joined George Batten Com- 
pany, Inc. 


“Life” Appoints Read & 
Wildes 


Life, New York, has appointed Read 
& ildes, publishers’ representatives, 
Boston, as New England advertising 
representatives. 
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Price Alone Should Not Domi- 
nate Chain Grocery Advertising 


Lostaw Grocetertas Co., Limitep 
Toronto, Ont. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ Ink of August 4, we 
read with interest your aside on “Bet- 
ter Chain Grocery Advertising Ahead.” 

e agree with you that price alone 
should not be the dominant factor in in- 
ducing customers to chain grocery stores, 
We have always maintained the policy 
of bringing before the people not only 
price but the highest quality of mer- 
chandise. We specialize in nationally 
advertised brands, cleanliness and our 
simple method of shopping, and we 
might state that we have been most 
successful in increasing our business 
and bringing new customers to our 
stores. hen you realize that only 
eight years ago this company was 
formed and today we are doing an an- 
nual turnover of more than $12,000,000, 
you will see that our policy, we believe, 
is correct. 

Lostaw Groceterias Co., Limirep, 

Harry Trovr, 
Advertising Manager. 


Dartnell Corporation Buys 


“Printed Salesmanship’ 

The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
publisher of Sales Management, has 
bought Printed Salesmanship from the 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
and will take over that publication with 
the October issue. 

Printed Salesmanship will be devel- 
oped into a — serving the interests 
of printers whose principal activities 
are the production of printed matter for 
sales — J. C. Aspley, president 
of The artnell Corporation, informs 
Printers’ InxK. 


Underwear Account to 
Reimers & Osborn 


The Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., men’s rayon underwear, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Newspapers will be 
used to co-operate with key jobbers. 

Maryon De Foe, New York, maker 
of toilet preparations, also has placed 
its account with Reimers & Osborn. 
Magazines will be used for this account. 


Washing Machine Account for 


Erwin, Wasey 
The Vac-A-Tap Company, Holland, 
Mich., manufacturer of electric washers 
and ironers, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Date Set for Business Paper 


Publishers’ Convention 
The annual fall convention of The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., will 
be held at Chicago from. October 17 
to 19. 
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Permanent Dwellers 
Buy Permanent Equipment 


In the thirteen Heart States farm families own 
60% of all Farm Property Valuation 
in the United States 
55% of all Farm Building Valuation 
61% of all Farm Telephones 
58% of all Farm Owned Radios 
51% of all Farm Machinery Valuation 
63% of all Farm Owned Tractors 
60% of all Farm Owned Automobiles 


E. T. Meredith, Publi 
Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK CHI 
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Proven Stability 


Of all the farms in the United 
States 19 percent change occupancy 
annually. 


Among all of Successful Farming’s 
subscribers, only 3.7 percent changed 
their address last year. 


This definitely indicates the stability 
of Successful Farming’s more than 
one million farm family subscribers. 


i} Des Moines, lowa 


JIS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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You wouldn’t try to pay a 
three-dollar check with 
a two-dollar bill—it lacks 
too much of coverage. 


For the same good reason, you cannot hope to 
sell the Indianapolis market with only one 
newspaper. The coverage is equally inadequate. 


The Indianapolis Times reaches and sells a strong 
third of the Indianapolis market, with a city circu- 
lation of 47,685 (latest A.B.C. figures). According 
to post-office count, there are 121,945 homes in the 
city circulation area. That leaves 74,260 homes not 
covered by the Times. The other evening paper 
gives a city circulation of 85,522, thus providing an 
excess of 11,262—a fair allowance for duplication 
and street sales. Adding the other evening paper to 
the Times, or adding the Times to it (whichever way 
you look at it)—the two evening papers give you 
full coverage of this market, with duplication re- 
duced to a minimum. You cannot do the job with 


= =— : “=, 








As one of the two papers necessary for com- 
plete coverage, or for a try-out campaign to a 
strong third of this market, use 


] is Times 
A Scripps —Howdrd, Newspaper 





What Industrial Advertisers Think 
of Hyatt’s Space Buying Plan 


Letters from Representative Adveftisers in the Industrial Field Indicate 
Thorough Approval of This Plan to Eliminate Guesswork 
When Buying Space in Industrial Publications 


O* page 77 of the August 18 
issue Of Printers’ Ink there 
appeared an article entitled : “More 
Science In Industrial Space Buy- 
ing.” The author is Harry M. 
Carroll, advertising manager of 
the Hyatt Division of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

In this article, Mr. Carroll out- 
lined a space buying plan which 
Hyatt had worked out for the pur- 
pose of eliminating verbal bou- 
quets in space solicitation and se- 
curing, instead, hard facts on 
which accurate space buying de- 
cisions could be based. The plan 
is being used by Hyatt in purchas- 
ing space in a large list of indus- 
trial publications and it is there- 
fore of interest to all industrial 
advertisers. That manufacturers 
in this field actually found the 


plan worthy of real study is indi- 
cated by the following letters, re- 
ceived by Printers’ INK since the 
publication of the article. 

es « s 


Does Mr. Corey. Expect 
the Improbable? 


Tue CLevetanp Twist Dritt Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read Mr. Carroll’s article 
with the keenest interest because to 
some extent it tells the story of my 
own experiences, 

I am not sure whether the fault is 
altogether that of the space salesmen. 
More often than not, the trade paper 
publisher is able to furnish very little 
reliable information about his indus- 
tries. What surprises me is that Mr. 
Carroll apparently has been able to se- 
cure so much information from _pub- 
lishers. Of course, there is a list of 
first-rate papers well able to give him 
the information he requested, and _pos- 
sibly he confined his inquiries to them. 
I suspect he would have much more 
difficulty with the second- and third- 
String papers. 

What irritates me almost beyond en- 
durance—although Mr. Carroll does not 
touch upon it in his article—is that 
so many space salesmen come to sell 
me space knowing nothing whatever 
about our products and their application 
to the fields their publications are sup- 
Posed to cover—and very little about 
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their own papers. I cannot yet grasp 
the thought of a man who hopes to 
sell any space and thereby make a 
profit for himself without being able 
to tell me specifically what opportunity 
I shall have for making a profit from 
the use of his paper. do not expect 
the impossible, but I am afraid I do 
ae the improbable! 
eanwhile, I am heartily in favor of 
the plan outlined by Mr. Carroll as a 
se 4 in the right direction of placing 
industrial space buying on a basis which 
enables the buyer to make his judg- 
ments with intelligence. 
Tue Crevetanp Twist Dritt Co. 
Geo. H. Corey, 
Advertising Manager. 
* * * 


Written Presentations Stick 


to Facts 

Jeseru T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Carcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Carroll’s method of selecting in- 
dustrial space is a good one in that it 
saves solicitation time and puts down 
in writing, for competitive purposes, 
the points of vantage for each publica- 
tion. A_ solicitor may become over- 
ambitious in his conversation but will 
stick to facts in a written presentation. 

When interested in a solicitation I 
always request the salesman to send me 
the complete data and information, in- 
cluding A.B.C. statement for study. 

Josern T. Ryerson & Son, Inc, 

Keitn J. Evans, 
Advertising Manager. 
* * * 


“Guess and by god” Space 
Buying Methods Must Go 


Koexnrinc Company 
Mitwavukes, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article “More Science in In- 
dustrial ~ =p Buying,” reaches us at 
a peculiarly appropriate time. 

uring this summer we, likewise, 
have been giving considerable thought 
and study to the question of our 1928 
trade paper schedule and it appears to 
us at the present time that we shall 
make several radical changes. We cer- 
tainly need a more scientific way of 
selecting media in the industrial field 
than the present hit and miss, “guess 
and by god” method and I agree most 
heartily with Mr. Carroll’s major 
premise. 

Two of the publications on our list 
which, by the way, have the highest 
page rate of any we use, duplicate each 
other in circulation, considerably it 
seems to me, and I am now studying 
the matter to see whether or not I can 
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eliminate one of them and if so, which 
one, We have been using both for a 
period of ten years or more, unques- 
tioningly renewing our contracts year 
after year without making a study or 
investigation. Since, however, making 
this investigation this summer, I have 
discovered a great many facts concern- 
ing them which I did not know before 
or which I took for granted. I believe 
it behooves any advertising manager or 
space buyer to make up an analysis 
such as Mr. Carroll so thoroughly pro- 
vides for in his article. ’ 

As to the result of a questionnaire 
such as the list of five questions asked 
by him of the publishers for their view- 
point is another matter. Very often re- 
— will be glowing and enthusiastic 
ut rather vague and too general to 
apply to one’s own practical needs. 

here is, however, considerable room 
for thoughtful consideration of the 
guste Mr. Carroll brings up and I 
eel the industrial advertising fraternity 
is indebted to him for his contribution 
to this subject. 

.Koenrinc Company, 
oO. DaHLMAN, 
Advertising Department. 
* * * 


Industrial Space Buying Is 


Being Investigated 
Cuicaco Bettinc Company 
Hicaco, ILL. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Carroll’s well-thought-out plan 
has a good deal in its favor. I will 
admit that the replies he received would 
be interesting and he has no doubt 
made a stride in the right direction. 

The disadvantages are that his plan 
does not eliminate verbal bouquets on 
the part of the publisher and does not 
assure his securing the very knowledge 
that he wants. p 

It is, however, a very praiseworthy 
project and one ‘that is sufficiently vital 
to warrant the attention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, who have appointed a committee 
to collect data, hear suggestions and 
evidence and attempt to mold a model 
form for the submission of data on in- 
dustrial space buying. 

This committee is called the Com- 
mittee on Space Buying Data and is 
composed of R. W. Bacon, U. T. Hun- 
gerford Brass & Copper Co., chairman; 
Alfred Guion, Bridgeport Brass Com- 
any; and C. F. Olin, New Departure 
Mig. Company, and they are being 
assisted by Lynn Ellis. 

There is no doubt but that a great 
deal can be accomplished to make in- 
dustrial space buying more scientific. 
Mr. Carroll has many good ideas. 
By combining these ideas, submittin 
the findings to discussion in the loca 
industrial advertising associations and 
then finishing the work of compiling a 
standard form for the gathering of rel- 
evant, necessary data on industrial 
space is the work of the committee. 

hey have already made some progress 
and should be able to complete their re- 
port before next summer. 

It is a subject that needs to be han- 
died with a great deal of understand- 
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ing. The tangibles, such as circulation 
percentage of field covered, the pri. 
mary and secondary markets reached 
with the percentage of each, copy ap- 
peals suggested by the editorial staff 
division of circulation into sales dis. 
tricts and some sort of a survey of the 
advertiser’s markets can all be handled 
with the compilation of figures. 

However, the intangibles—such as the 
character of the paper, its place in the 
affections of its readers, its reader pref. 
erence, and what part, if any, it plays 
in the lives of those who receive it are 
harder to estimate and equally as 
valuable. 

There are many hundreds of trade 
and business papers. Today, two com- 
panies selling exactly the same product 


with exactly the same appropriation 
and_ exactly the same distribution, 
would probably each select lists of mag- 


azines with less than 40 per cent agree- 
ment between the two lists. 

Advertiser after advertiser who is 
required to select some one magazine in 
a field makes his selection, uses it— 
perhaps for years—and then finds out, 
as he grows more intimate with what 
he is doing, that he has been using the 
wrong paper. 

If there are three pers in a field 
and you can use all three there is still 
the problem of how much space to use 
in each. 

The industrial press, as a rule, is just 
as anxious to supply the information 
required as the advertiser is to secure 
it, but many magazines do not always 
agree with the advertiser that certain 
requested data are sufficiently worth 
while to be gathered. 

If we can arrive at some common 
understanding as to the vitality of cer- 
tain specified information I am positive 
that the industrial press will be quick 
to respond—quick to co-operate. The 
important thing is to have industrial 
space buyers agree on just what they 
want to help them place industrial space 
buying on a more scientific basis. When 
that is done, the business press will be 
the first to appreciate its value to them 
as well as to the space buyer. 

Curcaco Bettinc Company, 
J. R. Hopkins, 
Advertising Manager. 


* * * 


Armco Follows Mr. Carroll’s 
Plan 


Tue American Roturnc Mitt Co. 
MIDpLETowNn, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think Mr. Carroll’s way of going 
after things is certainly businesslike. 
In our own work, we have long asked 
for just such definite information as 
Mr. Carroll advises. Those publications 
that can furnish us such specific in- 
formation naturally stand a better 
chance of getting on our list. 

I intend to pass the article along to 
the other members of our group to 
read. 

Tue American Rottrnc Mii Co. 

SHerman Perry, 
Asst. to Director of Publicity. 


“yh - 
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cd Out of 49 Nation- 
al Radio Adver- 
tisers who used the 
Columbus News- 


papers last year, 48 


used The COLUM- 
BUS DISPATCH... 
And 42 of the 
number used The 
DISPATCH exclusively 
@ Such a decided 
preference for 
The DISPATCH 


must mean 
RESULTS! 





‘When 
Great Automobile 
advertise in Boston 


ORE newspaper lineage is 
used by automobile man- 
ufacturers than any other group 
of foreign advertisers in Boston. 
Here is a class of product that 
must be sold to people with at 
least a fair degree of buying 
power. Certainly the study of 
how these manufacturers locate 
their market is of interest and 
value to all who seek sales vol- 
ume in the Boston territory. 


The Globe is first in 
automobile advertising 


In 1926—and through the first 
half of 1927—the Globe led all 
other Boston papers in auto- 
motive advertising— both display 
and classified as well as total. 
What is the reason for this 
leadership? Simply that the Globe 
dominates the richest section of 
the Boston market—the 12-mile 
trading area consisting of the 
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heaviest concentration of people 
and wealth in New England. 

The principle found in the 
automotive group applies to other 
products as well. It is a fact of 
high significance that Boston De- 
partment Stores place more ad- 
vertising in the Globe, both daily 
and Sunday than in any other 
Boston papers. 


HE GLOBE has built up 
this great record because of 
its strong hold upon its readers. 
To men the Globe’s freedom 
from bias or favoritism in pol- 
itics, sports or editorials brings 
wide popularity. Among women 
the Globe’s special features, in- 
cluding the widely known House- 
hold Department, make it the 
daily counselor in New England 
homes. 
To reach the heart of Boston’s 
Buying Group you must use the 
Globe first. 


The Boston 


The Globe sells Boston’s 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending 
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ry The Globe concentrates its cir- 
culation in Boston’s 12-mile 
. , trading area 


This key market contains: 
74% of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 
: f : 61% of all grocery stores 
| TD 60% of all hardware stores 
, 57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 
46% of all auto dealers and garages 
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Globe 


Buying Group 
March 31st, 1927—Daily 286,361 .... Sunday 333,452 
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cA smooth, solid, dive, new road 


A group individually controlling a num- 
ber of separate enterprises in one extensive 
and competitive line of industry that was 
stuck in a rut asked this Agency for a 
way out. The procedure recommended 
included a startlingly new idea so simple 
of execution that almost everyone in the 
entire industry recognized its merit when 
the first advertisement appeared. The 
schedule calls for weekly insertions over 
a period of a year. Three insertions have 
appeared. The first half of the problem 
is now fifty-five per cent solved as the 
result of sales directly traceable to three 
advertisements. It is plainly apparent that, 
as usual with McJunkin plans, the entire 
objective will be attained well in 
advance of the time set. 


naniaag, 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 





Humorous Copy Brings a More 
Desirable Type of Customer 


The Makers of Nedick’s Orange Drink Find That Properly Conceived 
Newspaper Copy Can Build a Better Class of Trade 


By H. C. North 


AISING the class of patronage 
R of a store or a manufacturing 
organization through advertising 
is an everyday accomplishment. 
But we generally associate this 
practice with a certain amount 
of exclusiveness—or with a com- 
modity which has very little 
appeal, because of price or utility, 
save to the class toward which 
the advertising is directed. Why 
should a company selling a ten- 
cent orange drink for example 
advertise to attract 
customers only of the 
better class to side- 
walk stands? 

Yet, that is exactly 
what the Burnee Cor- 


Cleanliness, the use of the best 
fruit obtainable, and a satisfying 
drink had been responsible for the 
popularity of Nedick’s before it 
started its advertising early in 1926. 

But the success of the Nedick 
drink encouraged others, and in 
the wake of the original company 
came the inevitable competitor. 
Orange drinks have always been 
sold, of course, but the Burnee 
company was probably the first to 
sell it on a large scale in the heart 


poration, manu fac- 
turer of Nedick’s fa- 
mous orange drink, is 
aiming to accomplish 
with its advertising. 
There are 135 Ne- 
dick stations in New 
York, located in spots 
calculated to attract 
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wild, wild 
heat waves 


after another, heat 
waves ew across New 
York, drying throats, 
thet’ y~ ALS “frosty 
. 
orange disappear 
ing so rapidly thie sammer 


Orchestras 
pe me me — yd 
Sram argos 


The lure of the Nedick's 
nN iret-Station near every 


9 4 Juice of freeh or. 
7 greatest — of ge pect cliche 
thirsty waytarers. a s peostes 


They are open to the 
street, so that the 
passerby may refresh 
himself, once he has 


THIRST-STATIONS 
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ien't—the cause. However, 
there’sa between-ect 
rush every for Nedick's 
cool, range thiret-chaser! 
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the impulse to buy, 
without so much as 
opening a door. Se- 
lectiveness of patron- 
age in stands, that are so easily 
accessible to any of the thousands 
that pass daily would be about the 
last thing to be hoped for—or for 
that matter, from a commercial 
point of view, to be desired. How- 
ever, the Burnee Corporation has 
some very plausible reasons for its 
policy—and both reasons and policy 
may contain a usable idea for 
manufacturers in other fields. 
Since its first stand opened, 
some ten years ago, the company 
has had a rapid and steady growth. 


TWO EXAMPLES OF THE LIGHT, BREEZY, INFORMAL 
NEDICK NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


of cities. Competition had been ex- 
pected, but not the type of, com- 
petition which actually developed. 
Many of the rival stands which 
sprang up were unsanitary; and 
some of them served a beverage 
manufactured from something 
which was, at best, only seventh 
cousin to an orange. 

So far as daily receipts were 
concerned, there was nothing for 
Nedick to fear from the ever mul- 
tiplying imitators. Nedick’s sales 
mounted steadily and every year 
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ten or more stands were added to 
the already considerable list. But 
the numerous dingy counters, some 
of them built in bold imitation to 
trade on the established good-will 
of Nedick’s, were beginning to 
have their effect on the public. 
Due to confusion in the public 
mind—which anybody who has ever 
dealt with that mysterious men- 
tality can well understand—there 
was a growing conviction that 
Nedick’s orange drink was not 
made from oranges. In other 
words, the customer having lost 
confidence after being served an 
artificially prepared drink in an 
obscure stand, quite humanly gen- 
eralized his conclusions. Since, by 
that time, “Nedick’s” and “orange 
drink” were nearly synonomous, it 
was quite natural falsely to accuse 
an easily identified company of the 
sins of its imitators. It became 
apparent that people, as ever, will 
not differentiate until they are 
taught to. 

The company decided that the 
masses would continue to buy 
orange drinks wherever and when- 
ever the fancy struck them. To 
try to induce them to select 
Nedick’s when there was another 
stand nearer by was deemed hope- 
less. Furthermore, the company 
felt that it deserved a class of trade 
in keeping with the quality of its 
drink. With this in mind, the 
great multitude of intelligent bus- 
iness and professional people were 
selected as the market to appeal to, 
with the hope that the undiscrimi- 
nating masses would be gradually 
crowded out. 


INFORMAL COPY USED 


A plain presentation of facts, 
giving the reasons why, would be 
pretty dull reading. Something 
was needed which would attract 
intelligent attention, get the story 
over, and induce the reader to look 
for the advertising again. Light, 
breezy, informal copy was decided 
upon; mildly amusing without 
straining for cleverness ; intelligent, 
quiet humor which might bring the 
reader back for the next announce- 
ment and also induce him to drop 
in at a Nedick stand. These ad- 
vertisements appeared three times 
a week in preferred positions in 
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metropolitan newspapers. Larger 
space taken less often, was dis- 
cussed but the type of copy called 
for regular and frequent insertion 
and consequently the small-space 
insertions were continued. 

The stations, themselves, were 
revamped to give them still more 
of the atmosphere desired. All 
decorations were removed from the 
signs, and only the name Nedick’s 
remained. Most:of the ornamenta- 
tion was taken from the front 
tiles, and the piles of oranges were 
removed from the counters. Ad- 
vertising matter and pi¢tures which 
hung on the back walls of the 
stands were framed, and framed 
copies of the current newspaper 
advertisement were displayed on 
the cash registers. 

Considerable ingenuity was dis- 
played in tying the copy to current 
events or popular topics of con- 
versation. For instance: Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was greeted with, 
“We Cannot Tell a Lie,” while two 
popular books served to introduce 
two other announcements with, 
“Ask us Another,” and “Microbe 
Hunters.” “Oranges R in Season,” 
ushered in the oyster. “Daylight 
Slaving,” “Sprig Has Cub,” 
“The Glass of Fashion,” and 
“New York’s Own Gold Rush” 
go without explanation. Other 
captions are, “Girth Control,” 
“Aged in the Woods,” and “Sweet 
Alkaline.” 

District managers, from the 
start of the campaign, were in- 
structed to check very carefully the 
type of patronage which followed 
the advertising. They report a 
steady increase in the percentage 
of customers of the desired class, 
and a gradual displacement of 
those whom the company is not 
especially eager to serve. This 
improvement, of course, is en- 
tirely a matter of the manager's 
opinion. But what is more posi- 
tively an indication of a better class 
of trade, the Burnee Corporation 
points out, is the increase in the 
sale of Nedick’s drink in con- 
tainers. This has become s0 
marked of late, that the beverage 
is no longer sold in the plain con- 
tainer as formerly, but in a con- 
tainer bearing the label of the com- 
pany. 
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CRITERION SERVICE 

















You remember it 


On your daily route of travel is a name you see, every 
day. Perhaps you can see it from where you sit now. 


As far as you personally are concerned that name is 
well-advertised, though it may not appear anywhere 
else. 

Criterion 8 x 4 foot poster-boards are merely a multi- 
plication of this principle—putting colorful reminders, 
at eye-level, on the daily routes of millions of your 


prospects. 


You know they are logical prospects because you 
select the neighborhoods to be covered, and Criterion 
Service concentrates your advertising in them—near 
points-of-sale, on busy neighborhood-shopping-corners, 
at less than 10c per day per unit. 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING New York 








Shredded Wheat Sues Kellogg for 


Imitation of Product 


Complaint, in Addition, Charges Unlawful Appropriation of Shredded 
Wheat Trade Name and Good-Will 


HE Shredded Wheat Company 

has filed a complaint against 
the Kellogg Company, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., and certain grocers, 
for the manufacture and marketing 
of a product called “Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit.” It is al- 
leged that this item resembles the 
product of The Shredded Wheat 
Company and is put in cartons and 
packages bearing __ instructions 
which are an imitation, in sub- 
stance, of the instructions which 
have always appeared upon the 
cartons and containers of the 
Shredded Wheat Company. The 
suit was filed in the United States 
District Court, at New Haven, 
Conn. 

The complaint alleges that the 
Kellogg Company encloses in each 
of its cartons “Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuits” weighing in the 
aggregate nine ounces, while the 
. aggregate weight of the Shredded 
Wheat Company biscuits in a car- 
ton is twelve ounces, and that in 
consequence of such less weight in 
the Kellogg carton, it is sold in the 
market for less than the Shredded 
Wheat Company’s product is sold. 
It is further alleged that the mar- 
keting by the Kellogg Company of 
a Shredded Wheat Biscuit, in imi- 
tation of the Shredded Wheat 
Company’s product, and in a 
somewhat shorter length and of 
less weight causes great injury to 
the complainant’s business. An 
injunction is asked for against the 
Kellogg Company, the Kellogg 
Sales Company and the grocery 
concerns handling the Kellogg 
product. 

There are a number of interest- 
ing items of information contained 
in the complaint, which runs to 
some 8,000 words, and which are 
mentioned in support of the 
Shredded Wheat Company’s a 
of injury and loss of good-will 
Among them are (1) the length of 
time Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
have been advertised; (2) the 


amount of money spent in adv er- 
tising, sampling, and other {, 
of sales promotion; (3) the s a 
growth of the company; and (4) 
the value of the company’s trade 
name, “Shredded Wheat Biscuit,” 
and the appearance of its product. 
Since 1893, when the predecessor 
company of the Shredded Wheat 
Company was founded, the product 
of the company has been advertised 
“through a wide variety of me- 
diums known to the advertising 
trade, such as letterheads, bill- 
boards, newspapers, magazines, 
booklets, pamphlets, circulars, 
menu cards, public exhibits, free 
samples, lectures, house-to-house 
canvassing, etc.” The amount of 
money spent is, in one place, stated 
to be “many millions of dollars,” 
and in another “over $24,000,000.” 
Sales have grown to 1,200,000,000 
biscuits a year, in gradual ratio 
and proportion year by year from 
the establishment of the company 
thirty-four years ago. The pres- 
ent annual production, it is stated, 
goes into the homes of more than 
25,000,000 families annually. 
_As to the value of the company’s 
rights in the words and terms, 
“Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit,” 
“Shredded Wheat Biscuit” and 
“Shredded Wheat,” and the “form, 
shape, color and appearance,” of 
the Shredded Whole Wheat Bis- 
cuit itself, this, the complaint 
states, exceeds in value the sum 
of $5,000,000 


T. C. Clark Joins 
“Successful Farming” 


Thomas C. Clark, for the last five 
years with Standard Farm Papers, Inc 
Chicago, has joined the Chicago office 
of Successful Farming, Des Moines. 


With “Garden & Home 
Builder” 


o rm Wilbar has been added 

the staff of the Garden & Home 

Builder, New York, as an advertising 
representative. ' 
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How are you cevering this 
Twenty Billion Dollar Market? 


Every fact you need to know in order 
to direct sales effort more intelligently 
and to sell more economically in The 
49th State——one of America’s richest 
markets—is in The Globe Democrat’s 
new book, “The 49th State Today.” 

Prepared after months of exhaustive 
research, “The 49th State Today” con- 
tains complete data to gauge the pur- 
chasing power of St. Louis and the 
individual sales area surrounding St. 
Louis. Offering reliable facts on the 
accessibility, proved value and distribu- 
tion possibilities of The 49th State 
Market, thé book is an invaluable sales 
guide and quota index for sales managers. 

The most comprehen- Have you received your copy? “The 
= ee a 49th State Today” is being sent to Sales 
a newspaper. Pre- and Advertising Managers, Business Ex- 
sented in simple ecutives, and Agency Men on The 
_— Se ro Globe-Democrat mailing list. Copies 
personal pn a will gladly be sent to other interested 
or questionnaires, business men on request. 


St.Louis 
GClobe-Pemocrat 


New York—F, 8t. J. Richards; Chicago—Guy 8, Osborn, Inc., 
Chas. H. Ravell; Detroit—J. R. Scolaro; San Francisco—C, Geo, 
Krogness; London—Dorland Agency, Ltd. 
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SEND 
“SAMSON 
TO GAZA 


Tue color page rate of The 
American Weekly is $15,000— 
but it’s a saturate. 

$15,000 concentrates a five- 
million-family buying power on 
the fourteen primary selling terri- 
tories of America. 

It gives access to purses that 
purchase the needs of 25,000,000 
persons. 

And all in the weekly pay-envel- 
ope and the regular income belt. 

American W eekly readers don’t 
wait from crop to crop for their 
spending money. 

They’re not debt-bound to rural 
storekeepers. 

They don’t raise food, or keep 
cows; and don’t wear daily over- 
alls and wrappers. 

Their homes are electrified for 
every modern convenience. 

They own the most automobiles 
and the smartest; choose the best 
apparel and the latest. They re- 
ceive the highest wages and the 
biggest salaries. 

The stores they patronize dis- 
tribute half the staples of America, 
have the highest commercial rating 
and discount their bills promptest. 

The American Weekly does not 
circulate outside of this sound 
area, 


Wherever a copy is sold, 
merhandise can be marketed at 
minimum cost and maximum 
quantities. 

But The American Weekly is 
not a penny-parer’s proposition— 
it isn’t calibrated for pop-gun 
campaigns or timid budgets. It 
is the highest priced advertising 
medium on earth. 

Its service is expensive, but 
its influence is compensatingly 
extensive. 

Its cost is too great for doubtful 
dabblers, and the importance of 
its coverage beyond the grasp of 
small minds. 

Here’s a mighty instrument of 
publicity deliberately engineered 
to penetrate powerful strongholds 
of retailing. 

Here’s a siege weapon which 
no market can withstand—a mon- 
ster catapult against which there 
is no dealer resistance. 


“Bean-shooter” circulations 
simply fritter away money on the 
battle-grounds where merchants 
contend for supremacy with page 
and double truck space, and thou- 
sands of national products as 
boldly strive for consumer notice. 

Half of the ready cash of the 
United States is in circulation 


there, 
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Half our domestic outlet is cen- 
tered in these chronically pros- 
perous territories. 

Their banks and pay envelopes 
hold the stabilizing funds of 
prosperity. 

Every factory, every promoter, 
every insurance company, every 
bond house, ceaselessly competes 
with clothier, dry-goods men, gro- 
cer, druggist, radio and automo- 
bile salesman for an*annual share 
of their prodigious means. 

American Weekly territory is 
fighting territory, and no place for 
advertising bargain hunters. 

Its local concerns, with their 
hundred thousand, half-million 


THE 


chains 
in the World 
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and million-dollar budgets, will 
not relinquish the promotion of 
their own house brands to a 
proportionately inferior scale of 
expenditure. 

Its grocery and shoe, clothing 
and drug chains refuse to stock 
and exploit trade-marked mer- 
chandise without a compelling and 
sustained demand. 


The American Weekly, with its 
five-million-family selling power 
entirely contained in this area, can 
alone force every gate, and com- 
mand complete representation for 
the manufacturer. 

Don’t pick a pygmy for a giant’s 
task: Send Samson to Gaza! 


MERICAN 
\W/EEKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


5 Wiemeee Square 


ort, Micr. 
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z CANADA «=: 


Are YOU Getting YOUR 
Share of the Fruit? 


When you see outside capital pouring 
into a country, it’s high time to get your 
Export Manager busy, investigating 
market possibilities. 


In 1914 the United States had 
$750,000,000 invested in Canada. 
Today that investment stands at 
$3,250,000,000—more than quad- 
rupled. And it’s still growing! 








Canada’s business orchard is heavily 
laden with plums—tready to be a 
by advertising your product in these— 


Daily Newspapers 
of wer 


Prairie Market Pacific Market 
Paper Paper 

Winnipeg, Man .... “Free Press’’ Vancouver, B. C... -‘Province”’ 
Winnipeg, Man .... “Tribune” Victoria, B. C.... “‘Colonist’’ 
Regina, Sask. “Leader & Post’’ 
Moose Jaw, Sask.... ‘‘Times-Herald”’ Quebec Market "9 
Saskatoon, Sask. ... “Star & Phoenix’ Montreal, Que “Gazette 
Lethbridge, Alta. ... “Herald” Quebec, Que 
Edmonton, Alta. ... “Journal” Quebee, Que 


Calgary, Alta. Ontario Market 


Maritime Market 
St. John, N. B...... ‘‘Telegraph-Journal Toronto, Ont 
& Times-Star’”’ Hamilton, Ont..... “ 
Halifax, N. 8....... “Herald & Mail’’ Kitchener, Ont.... “‘Record’’ 
Halifax, N. 8....... “Chronicle & Star’’ Kingston, Ont..... ‘Wig-Standard”’ 
Charlottetown, P. E. L. “Guardian” Peterboro, Ont. “Examiner” 


(All Members of A. B. C.) 








Is There a Product That Can’t Be 
Merchandised P 


It Would Seem Not, for a Touch of Modern Merchandising Even 
Produced a 600 Per Cent Increase in Five Years 
for a Grindstone Company 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


T= most worn to the ragged 
edge words in our commercial 
lexicon are admittedly “quality” 
and “service.” But here is a story 
of a business success that has been 
built upon these old reliable foun- 
dation stones, during recent years, 
which I have reason to believe 
holds something of interest for 
merchandising men generally and 
especially for those who enjoy 
searching for the unusual in off- 
the-beaten-path places. 

This particular story has to do 
with a = merchandising plan 
developed for and conducted by 
one of the grindstone companies 
in Southeastern Ohio—The Hall 
Grindstone Company, of Marietta. 
Grindstones—they don’t smack of 
anything bristling with interest and 
action, do they? Well, when I 
begin this story by saying that 
here is an instance where a touch 
of modern merchandising, applied 
to a “declining” industry, that’s 
at least 100 years old in this part 
of the world, produced better than 
600 per cent increase in five years 
maybe you'll read on. 

I have intimate knowledge of 
this unique business success—I say 
“unique” because of the particular 
industry affected—as it was my 
privilege to be actively associated 
with it while the new plan was 
being developed. The credit for 
this success should go to A. C. 
Hall—a young man with young 
ideas engaged in an old industry 
that had moss all over it—as he 
had the nerve to tackle his job 
with the “something different” at- 
titude of mind. Which suggests 
that if certain old time, down deep 
in the rut industries would im- 
port some new blood occasionally 
instead of “bringing ’em up in the 

Mr. Warburton, the author of this 


article, is sales manager of the Mar- 
ietta Chair Company. 


way they shouldn’t go like their 
grandfathers did things before 
them” maybe there would be more 
stories like this to be told. 

Let’s see what the Hall Grind- 
stone Company was up against be- 
fore we consider what the trans- 
formation process was. It has 
never made the kind of grindstones 
you are probably thinking about 
—those you used to turn by hand 
out in the tool shed while Dad 
sharpened the ax or scythe. It 
makes the large ones used by 
manufacturers of saws, files, har- 
vester knives, edge tools, etc.— 
some of them running as large as 
eighty-four inches in diameter and 
weighing upward of four tons. 
They are shipped on flat cars and 
frequently eight, ten or twelve 
stones will make a car. Naturally 
smaller stones are made but few 
weighing less than 500 pounds and 
the entire output is sold to manu- 
facturers and not to retailers for 
the consumer trade. 


A LIMITED MARKET 


There are only a few hundred 
manufacturers in this country us- 
ing grindstone in the manufacture 
of all or any appreciable part of 
their products and upward of 75 
per cent of the entire output of 
the Ohio Valley field is taken by 
about twenty-five concerns, such as 
Disston, Atkins, Simonds, Nichol- 
son, the large harvester machinery 
concerns, etc. I mention these 
facts to indicate the limited pos- 
sible market. 

The grindstone industry is pos- 
sibly the oldest in the Ohio Valley. 
A hundred years ago grindstones 
were cut out of the hillsides and 
transported over land to the Ohio 
River and then to distant markets. 
For ninety-five years they were 
sold on the “tonnage basis”—that 
is purely as a staple commodity 
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at the market price. It is doubt- 
ful if anyone ever thought of 
“merchandising” such a common- 
place product as grindstone. If 
there was a brisk demand for the 
product all well and good, but if 
not the producers just waited until 
the next year and took what came. 
Of course, they made a trip or 
two each year to call on the “trade” 
—quoted the price and received 
orders for “tonnage” and then re- 
turned to their quarries to cut and 
finish the stone. 

Years ago, before artificial abra- 
sives came into the field, it was 
estimated that upward of 40,000 
tons of grindstone from the South- 
eastern Ohio field were used by 
manufacturers in this country. This 
consumption has gradually declined 
until now approximately half of 
the original market has gone. 
When artificial abrasives became a 
commercial success they made 
more or less rapid inroads into the 
grindstone business. In fact they 
took over certain types of grind- 
ing completely and it was feared, 
for a time, that they might prove 
the death knell of the natural stone 
industry. Old-time grindstone pro- 
ducers shook their heads and pre- 
dicted that the jig would be up 
sooner or later. 

This was the “bright prospect” 
that Allan Hall looked out upon 
when he took over, in 1922, a 
little grindstone mill and three pro- 
ducing quarries located down on 
his father’s farm, a few miles 
from Marietta. Allan’s father and 
uncle had started the business sev- 
eral years before—finding that 
there was good stone on the farm 
—but they were engaged elsewhere 
and could not give it personal at- 
tention. Of the five “rated” com- 
panies then operating in the field 
Hall’s was fourth or fifth in size. 
Its output for 1922 was approxi- 
mately 750 tons. Then Allan de- 
cided that he was either going to 
make something of the proposition 
or give it air. 

Allan and myself had been close 
friends for some years. One day 
he sprung the grindstone proposi- 
tion on me but to tell the truth 
I didn’t think so much of it. But 
to cut the corners, he made his 
father and uncle a proposition to 
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take the “frosted elephant” over. 
I agreed to devote an hour or two 
a day to working with Allan on 
organization and sales plans. 

We believed that there is in any 
business, that has any right to 
exist, a “success germ” which if 
detected and harnessed can be em- 
ployed as the vehicle for carrying 
that business from the bottom to 
the very top of the heap within a 
reasonable length of time. So we 
hunted for this “germ.” 

Finally, after a great deal of 
discussion, we set to work on a 
plan, using these two facts as a 
starting point: (1) Grindstones 
must be free from all injurious 
defects to produce the best results 
in the customer’s plant; and (2) 
there are several grades of stone 
ranging all the way from very soft 
to very firm, which if not used 
properly in a grinding department 
will cause grief—loss of produc- 
tion through burning of the steel 
or slowing down of the work. 

This second part prompted this 
question: Do grindstone manufac- 
turers offer to go into their cus- 
tomer’s grinding departments — 
with overalls on, if necessary—and 
work with grinding superintendents 
until just the correct grit has been 
determined for each grinding oper- 
ation? 

We discovered that as a rule 
they did not. They went on the 
assumption that buyers knew their 
business and sold them the stones 
they specified. 


THE BIG IDEA 


Out of that came our Big Idea— 
“The Hall Guaranteed—Correct 
Grit” policy. It was a “quality” 
and “service” plan, but little use 
was made of the two words 
as words. It was _ something 
that no one in the industry had 
ever tried out. At least, we could 
find no trace of the plan ever hav- 
ing been applied. It was a new 
type of appeal in the sale of this 
bulk commodity. 

Before we launched our direct- 
mail educational campaign we made 
a few practical tests. I'll just 
mention one but all the others were 
equally as successful. We received 
just at that time an inquiry for 
prices from a very large Canadian 
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manufacturer. Allan said he would 
just about give his right arm for 
the account but that the little com- 
pany had never had a look in, 
other than an occasional request 
for prices. He went right up 
there and this is what happened: 
“Gentlemen,” said Allan, “before 
I say anything about what we are 
in position to do for you I’d like 
to have permission to go out into 
your grinding department and 
study at first hand what your re- 
quirements are. We may be able 
to help you select just the correct 
grits for your various operations 
which will lower your cost of 
production, produce a better grade 
of finished product and with less 
loss of stone.” 

He spent a whole day in that 
plant. When he had finished he 
had a chart and some memoranda 
showing the location of each grind- 
ing machine, what type of grind- 
ing was being done and the size 
and grit of the stone he considered 
best adapted to each operation. 
Incidentally he also learned how 


many stones would be required for 
the following twelve months. He 
returned to his hotel and worked 
out his chart in more presentable 
form and supplemented it with an 
eleven-page typewritten report and 


recommendations. He returned to 
the purchasing office, where a 
session was held of the interested 
executives. They were more than 
impressed. 

Then Allan said: “Now, here’s 
our proposition: We will follow 
this definite program in shipping 
stone—the exact number and size 
of stone and texture of grit for 
each operation as called for—and 
if we fail in even one stone that 
stone will not cost you a cent. 
This is the practical application 
of our Guaranteed-Correct Grit 
policy.” He got their entire order 
and has had the business ever since. 
The president of that company told 
me, when I called on him a year 
later, that Hall did not just talk 
quality and service but put them 
into action. 

This took place during the win- 
ter of 1922-23 and as spring came 
on we had our general campaign 
going full force. We made up 
a list of manufacturers whom we 
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knew or believed could use our 
product. As I remember it we 
confined our efforts to about 500. 
Our campaign consisted of one- 
page ‘processed letters, sent ten 
days apart. They were carefully 
filled in and signed with pen. The 
letters were of the chatty but not 
breezy variety. Little or no de- 
tailed technical language was used. 
We stuck closely to our clean-cut, 
unreserved proposition: “Send us 
a sample of your product and we 
will agree to furnish you with 
correct-grit-grindstones for its pro- 
duction and should you not be 
satisfied with the results you are 
not to pay us a cent—we’ll take 
the unused stones off your hands 


* and refund the freight.” 


THE “you” APPEAL 


Everywhere Allan Hall went 
that winter and spring he made 
the same proposition in person. 
He had the advantage of being 
able to visit the grinding depart- 
ments and get first hand informa- 
tion and submit his “findings and 
recommendations.” It wasn’t quite 
so easy to carry out the plan 
by mail, but the mail campaign 
paved the way for personal calls. 
However, we opened a number of 
good accounts by mail. More than 
enough to pay for the whole cam- 
paign. The idea of doing some- 
thing specific to help them in their 
business got over—their orders for 
grindstones were only incidental. 
It was purely the “you” appeal 
with the “we take all the risk” 
proposition attached. 

Our losses on charge backs that 
year ran less than 1.5 per cent and 
we shipped upward of 3,000 tons 
of finished stone. We were really 
compelled to turn down some good 
business, as we didn’t have the 
quarry capacity. 

The next season (1924) we 
opened up with another mail ‘cam- 
paign. This time it consisted of 
a series of four-page illustrated 
letter folders with the inside spread 
of each containing a running story 
about the grindstone business— 
where stone is found, how quarried, 
finished and correct-grits selected 
for the different types of work. 
This series proved so popular with 
manufacturers that they asked for 
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extra sets for their grinding fore- 
men. 

The first letter of the series 
made a clean breast of our situa- 
tion the season previous as to why 
we had to decline late comers but 
stated that new production would 
be available for 1924. We opened 
several new quarries that spring 
but again we sold all we could 
produce. The Guaranteed-Correct- 
Grit policy had won them. 

This year the Hall Grindstone 
Company ranks an easy second in 
importance in this field—in ton- 
nage on order for the season— 
and at the present rate of growth 
it shouldn’t be many more seasons 
until the little company that footed 
the list five years ago will be 
the recognized king, unless com- 
petition is able to develop a sales 
plan that checkmates the Guar- 
anteed-Correct-Grit policy. Up- 
wards of 175 cars of stone will 
be shipped this year—according to 
actual orders on the books. There’s 
scarcely a large user of grindstone 
in the United States or Canada 
who isn’t a Hall customer. 

This little story of a tangible 
success in what was considered a 
declining industry surely teaches 
us that while opportunities cannot 
grow on dead trees they do hang 
within reach on most trees that 
still have life in them—provided 
the proper cultivation is applied to 
produce the fruit. 


Transferred by Wm. J. 
Morton Company 
George N. Findlater, Jr., who has been 
with the New York office of the Wm. J. 
Company, publishers’ representa- 
tive, has been transferred to the Chicago 
office of that organization. 








Publisher Appoints Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


W. F. Quarrie & Company, Chicago, 
publisher of The World Book, has ap- 
inted Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
hicago advertising agency, as its ad- 
vertising counselor. 


Death of W. H. Everson 


William H. Everson, who for the last 
twenty years has been sales manager of 
the Interwoven Stocking Company, New 
Brunswi N. J., died at that city Au- 
gust 23. © was seventy-two years old. 
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Finds Railway Freight Agents 
Are Alert Business Getters 


Castte Furniture Company 
Union City, . 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have just finished Raymond Haw. 
ley’s article “If I Were a Railroad 
Executive,” which appeared in your 
July, 21 issue. 

erhaps the railroads are not 100 
per cent efficient in selling their ser- 
vices better than they do, yet I recall 
two instances in which freight agents 
were pretty wide awake. 

Down in Perth Amboy, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey has a freight 
agent who makes it his business to use 
the telephone from time to time to 
solicit business. 

A recent advertisement of our com- 
pany reproduced a letter from the Erie 

ailroad. Thig letter is evidence that 
the Erie agent at Weehawken is alive 
to the possibilities of getting more ship- 
ments via his road than he could other- 
wise. 

A few weeks ago, the Union City 
Postmaster requested my organization 
to buy all postage stamps, and mail 
all advertising matter through his of- 
fice instead of Werting _Greugh the 
West New York Post ice, a neigh- 
boring town that is linked close up to 
Union City. 

When railroad freight agents and a 
post master solicit more business, then 
perhaps Raymond Hawley’s pessimism 
is somewhat groundless. 

CastLe Furniture Company 
Hat Goopman 


Death of Irwin R. Kirkwood 


Irwin R. Kirkwood, editor and part 
owner of the Kansas City Star, died on 
August 29 at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
He was forty-eight years old. When Mr. 
Kirkwood’s father-in-law, William Rock- 
hill Nelson, owner and founder of the 
Star, died in 1915, he became associated 
in the direction of that paper. In 1924 
he was made editor. On the death of his 
wife, in 1926, the Star was bought by 
about 100 members of its staff, includ- 
ing Mr. Kirkwood, who me presi- 
dent. He was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Associated Press. 


E. H. Walker Joins the 
Allen-Klapp Company 


Edward H. Walker has been ap- 
pointed to the New York staff of The 
Allen-Klapp Company, publishers’ rep- 
resentative. He was formerly with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, and the New York 
Times. 











B. F. Davis, Business Manager, 
“McClure’s” 


B. Frank Davis has been appointed 
business manager of McClure’s, New 
York. He was formerly advertising 
manager of that publication. 
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TESTS OF RADIO APPARATUS 
—— 


KEY TO ADVERTISE 
MFNTSOF APPROVED 


by University Engiueer\ Insure 


Satisfaction fo Rajlio Bayers 


RADIO PRODUCTS 


‘Tomorrow he-will 
buy a radio set 


Tos he is reading 
Popular Science 
for radio information. 


* * * 


Too bad that advertisers 
have to see so many maga- 
zines and can study so few. 

An advertiser is likely to 
get only a composite of 
magazines and their 
readers. 

Popular Science is differ- 
ent in kind—not alone in 


Po 





degree. Its strength is the 
kind of men who read it. 
Here, as magazine read- 
er, you have the man whose 
bent and interests are prac- 
tical and mechanical. 
Both editorially and in 
itsadvertising pages, Popu- 
lar Science speaks on radio 
withlaboratory* authority. 
—The kind of authority 
this kind of a man wants. 


*Popular Science Institute of Standards, 
under direction of Prof. Collins P. Bliss, 
Director of Testing Laboratories, New York 
University. 


ular 
Science 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Ynis Machine Age 














ness use? Must we awai 
those rumored “tremendous d 
velopments just around 
corner” before giving this ne 
arm of transportation a plac 
in our commercial scheme? 






ot 














Paul Henderson, President, Aero 
nautical Chamber of Commero 
of the United States, tells hov 


inventories. 


And in connection with thi 
timely article, the A. W. Shav 
Company announces a busines 
test of the airplane by adaptin 
a standard ship to its daily need 
and maintaining a complet 
“log” thereon for the informa 
tion of its business readers. 
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here Is It Taking Us? 


/ RE we as business men and American citizens pay- 

ing too high a price for the luxuries of our ma- 
chine civilization? Has it forced us to sacrifice some 
of the finer things born of the days of hand produc- 
tion? Are we developing a generation of super-men or 
breeding a race of automatons? What are the dan- 
gers of this machine age? Where the opportunities? 


The answer— Dr. Glenn Frank, President, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has written one for business. 
In three tremendously interesting, articles he sum- 
marizes the study and observations.of a decade. The 
first of these articles appears in the September issue 
of THE MAGAZINE oF BusINEss, along with: 


“You Can’t Compete With Careless Overhead” 
by Alvan Macauley, President, 
Packard Motor Car Company. 


“Using Ford’s Ideas in Czecho-Slovakia” 
as told to the editors by Richard Gibian. 


“One Ship at a Time” — in which John Rowntree 
goes to school. A hitherto unpublished chapter of 
“Captains in Conflict.” 


“HOW’S BUSINESS?” The Council on the Trend of 
Business tells you what Business executives are think- 
ing NOW about the outlook for Fall. It presents a 
graphic picture of the current planning by which the 
volume of the last quarter of 1927 will be determined. 


TALK WITH BUSINESS LEADERS" 
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A WINTER Market 
for SUMMER 


UST about the 
time when the 
northern mer- 
chant puts away 
his remaining 
straw hats, bath- 
ing suits and sum- 
mer dresses for 
the winter, the 
Florida merchant 
sends in extra or- 
ders for summer 
goods in prep- 
aration for his 
biggest selling 
season. 


There’s a year ‘round market 
for summer products in Flor- 
ida and it is greater in winter 
than in summer because the 
population of the state nearly 
doubles during the tourist 
season. 


Products 


In winter Florida 
has nearly three 
million people, 
residents and win- 
ter visitors, who 
offer a market for 
all kinds of sum- 
mer goods—sum- 
mer clothing, 
bathing suits, fish- 
ing tackle, golf 
equipment, motor 
boats, motor cars 
and the like. Here 
is an opportunity 
for the maker of summer 
products to extend his selling 
season. 


Plan a special selling and ad- 
vertising campaign for Flor- 
ida during the winter months. 
And remember — you can 
cover Florida best with— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


* 


of Florida 


DeLand Daily 
Fort Myers Press 
Fort Myers Tropical News 


News Palm Beach Post 


Pensacola News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 


Jacksonville Jourgal St. Augustine Record 


Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 


St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 


‘ampa Times 
Tampa ‘'ribune 
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The Set-up of the Co-operative 
Extension Service 


This Outline of the Organization 6f Federal, State and County Agricul- 
tural Work Will Help Those Manufacturers Who : 
Want to Tie Up to It 


Washington Bureau 
of Painters’ Ink 
LTHOUGH much has 
written about the results 
achieved by the 4,500 workers co- 
operatively employed by the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
forty-eight State agricultural col- 
leges, it appears that comparatively 
little is known regarding the set- 
up of the organization which car- 
ries on the work. Several articles 
in Printers’ INK dealing with the 
success Of advertisers in placing 
their goods with the Extension 
Service for demonstration pur- 
poses, have caiised many inquiries. 
Numerous manufacturers have 
wanted to know how and to whom 
they could offer their co-operation. 
The nature of these inquiries in- 
dicates that there is a wide de- 
mand, not only for a statement 
of the general purpose of the ser- 
vice, but also for an outline of 
its organization. 

A Government document de- 
scribes the service as “A perm- 
anent nation-wide system of agri- 
cultural extension work to 
carried on by the State agricul- 
tural colleges in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture.” 
The system was provided for by 
Congress in the co-operative agri- 
cultural extension act of May 8, 
1914, and it is further described 
as follows: 


“This extension work includes 
practical instruction and demon- 
strations in agriculture and home 
economics given to persons not 
attending or resident in colleges in 
the several communities, and the 
imparting of information through 
field demonstrations, publications, 
and otherwise, the work to be car- 
ried on in such a manner as may 
be mutually agreed upon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges.” 

The main lines of co-operative 
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extension work are those con- 
ducted by county agricultural 
agents who deal with farm prob- 
lems, by county home demonstra- 
tion agents dealing with problems 
of the farm home, by county club 
agents working with boys and 
girls, and by extension specialists 
in various phases of agriculture 
and home economics located at the 
State agricultural colleges. The 
total amount expended for the 
work during the fiscal year of 
1926-27 was $19,748,000, contrib- 
uted about equally by the Federai 
Government, the States, and the 
counties. All of the extension 
funds set aside for and by the 
Various States are subject to the 
sarhe regulations with reference 
to their use. 

In every case, the co-operation 
of the Department of Agriculture 
is with the State college of agri- 
culture. In each of the forty-eight 
States, the supervision of all ex- 
tension work is delegated to a 
State Extension Director, who rep- 
resents both his State and the de- 
partment. The State Extension 
Directors are connected with the 
colleges, and are paid from both 
Federal and State funds. 

The general administration of 
the service by the Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, is 
supervised by Director of Exten- 
sion Dr. C. W. Warburton. The 
general direction of co-operatively 
employed field agents for the de- 
partment is conducted by the Of- 
fice of Co-operative Extension 
Work, of which Dr. C. B. Smith 
is chief. Under his direction, the 
country is divided into four sec- 
tions, each of which is in charge 
of a regional agent. Each of 
these agents has special assis- 
tants assigned to the subjects of 
home economics, agriculture, and 
the 4-H club work. 

The programs for the work 
originate with the State colleges. 
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However, before any work requir- 
ing the expenditure of the co- 
operative agricultural extension 
funds is undertaken in any State, 
the law requires that the plans 
for the work shall have the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Director of Exten- 
sion of a State college is required 
to submit detailed projects cover- 
ing each line of extension work, 
with the proposed allotment of 
funds for each, for approval by 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

Under the direction of the Di- 
rector of Extension in each State 
are the State leaders, State agents, 
district supervisors, assistant State 
leaders, county, agricultural, 4-H 
club and home demonstration 
agents, subject matter specialists, 
and all others connected with the 
work. The State leaders repre- 
sent the directors of extension in 
employing and supervising the 
county extension agents. They en- 
courage and stimulate the activities 
of the county agents, and their 
work is not unlike that of a district 
sales manager. In some States, the 
State leaders are called State 
agents, but the work is similar. In 
other States, the work of State 
leaders is carried on by district 
supervisors, who have a specified 
territory to look after instead of an 
entire State. 

The subject matter specialists 
are all highly trained experts 
not only in their subjects, but also 
in educational methods, and they 
report to the extension directors. 
About 97 per cent of all county 
agents are not only experienced in 
their specialties, but have had at 
least a four-year course in an agri- 
cultural college. 

The entire service developed 
from the necessity of carrying 
practical information to the farmer 
and into the farm home. For 
many years both the State and 
Federal Government had carried 
on experiments and investigations 
to aid the farmer. But it was 
found that comparatively few took 
advantage of information, 
prior to the adoption of the co- 
operative extension system. Expe- 
rience showed that new ideas and 
new methods could not be sold to 
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the farmer and his family by cat- 
alog. The innumerable bulletins 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the States did not at- 
tain the results justified by the 
value of the information they con- 
tained. Therefore, the officials of 
the department and of the State 
colleges realized that it was nec- 
essary to send trained representa- 
tives to the farm population to 
explain and demonstrate new ideas 
and methods that would increase 
both the productivity of the farm 
and their net returns, and also 
furnish more pleasures to farm 
families through better homes and 
more enjoyable living. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS CONDUCTED SEPARATELY 


Although the agricultural ex- 

periment stations are frequently 
mentioned in the reports of the 
co-operative extension service, their 
work is investigational and sepa- 
rate from the service, and they 
are supported by separate funds. 
Practically all of the State col- 
leges operate experiment stations 
in co-operation with the Federal 
Government, which also operates 
a large number of branch sta- 
tions, most of which are under 
the supervision of the various bu- 
reaus of the Department of Agri- 
culture. While both the State and 
Federal experiment stations are not 
directly connected with the co- 
operative extension service, they 
furnish a great deal of material 
for the extension service to dis- 
tribute and are a valuable link in 
the vast chain of co-operation. 
_ In consideration of these facts 
it is obvious that it is useless for 
a manufacturer to apply to the 
co-operative extension service 
when he desires to interest the 
experiment stations in work con- 
nected with his products. In that 
case, time and effort will be saved 
by applying direct to the State 
agricultural college of his State 
which, if his proposition is accept- 
able, will put hirn in touch with 
the proper station official. 

If the manufacturer has a prop- 
osition for which he desires the 
consideration of the co-operative 
extension service, it is best for 
him to. take the matter up with 
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The men who wear this 
emblem have climbed 


high upon the ladder of 


success f. 
e 
Every member of the Shrine 


is a reader of The Shrine 
Magazine. The circulation is 
607,112 copies monthly. A 
distribution statement, by states, 
will be mailed upon request. 


Tue SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 
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the Director of Extension at the 
State college of his own State. 

It does not matter whether a 
manufacturer wishes to co-operate 
with the extension service by em- 
ploying his own demonstrators, 
or whether he merely desires to 
place his goods in the hands 
of extension workers for demon- 
stration purposes—his proposition 
must, nevertheless, have the en- 
dorsement of the State directors 
of extension concerned. It is best 
to approach the director of one 
State, and seek his co-operation in 
the formulation of the plan. Then, 
if the plan is found to be practic- 
able and valuable to the service in 
one State, it is probable that the 
manufacturer will have little or no 
trouble in gaining the approval and 
active co-operation of other State 
extension directors. 





New Publication for Barber 
and Beauty Parlor Trade 


The Mid-West Barber & Beauty Cul- 
turist, which will ane the barber and 
beauty shop field nsas, geen, 
Iowa, Nebraska aska, ~ hGlenaaete Texas, 
-, = Bh Arkansas, and North and 
South Dakota‘ will make its appearance 
September 15. It will be issued monthly 
by the Mid-West Publishing Company 
of Hutchinson, Kans. 





Bankers Publishing Company 


Incorporates 
The Bankers Publishing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, financial advertising 
agency, has been incorporated as The 
Reeves Advertising mene . Ofewe 
< At corporation are: Presi » Theo- 
eeves; Seamdaaa. w. 


| d., and secretary-treasurer, D, M. 
Reeves. 


H. A. Eddy Joins Progressive 
Composition Company 

H. Anderson Eddy has joined the 
P ssive Composition Company 
Philadelphia, typographer, as sales an 
service representative. He was for- 
formerly with the Hickey-Freeman 
A, th. Gilling Manutegturiog’ Gootpant, 
ins Manufactu m, ’ 
Philadelphia. ¥ var 














Pastry Flour Account with 
Campbell-Ewald Agency 


The Ph. H. en — Milling Comgeny. 
Mascoutah, Ill., manufacturer of 
package pastry flour, has 
vertising account with Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 
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Milwaukee “Sentinel” 
Chicago Office 


The Milwaukee Sentinel has opened 
its own office at Chicago with William 
C. Henning*in charge as Western man- 
ager. For the last three years Mr. 

enning has been Western manager of 
the Weaver-Stewart Company, repre. 
senting Wisconsin daily news; apers, 
Previous to that time he was with the 
— o Herald and Examiner. 

allace M. Hughes, who has been 
oun the national advertising depart- 
ment of the Sentinel at Milwaukee, will 
also be with the Chicago office. He was 
at one time with the Utica, N. Y.,, 
Observer and, for six years, was auto- 
mobile advertisin Manager of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald. 


Opens 





Death of Colonel 
Albert Howell, Sr. 


Colonel Albert Howell, Sr., once as- 
sociated in the publication of the 
Atlanta Constitution, died at Atlanta 
on August 24, in his eighty-fourth 
year. After the Civil War, Mr. Howell 


bought a controlling interest in the 
Constitution and with his brother Evan 
P. Howell, as managing editor, brought 
to the staff Joel ‘Chandler’ Harris, 
Henry Grady and Frank L. Stanton, 
who were to become three of the 
South’s most celebrated men of letters. 





Virginia to Advertise for 
Tourists and Industries 


A conference of the Virginia State 
Commission on Conservation and De- 
velopment held at Richmond has re- 
sulted in the decision to spend $50,000 
advertising campaign to start 
in 1928. The purpose of the 
campaign will be to attract tourists and 
industries to Virginia. Cecil, Warwick 

& Cecil, Richmond advertising agency, 
ea been appointed to handle this ad- 
vertising. 


in an 
early 





Gain in Net Income for Condé 
Nast Publications 


The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 
New York, reports for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1927, a net income of 
$244,763, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $179,186 in the second 
oer of last year. Net income for 
e first half of 1927, totaled $657.403, 
after charges and Federal, taxes, against 
$577. ,592 in the first six months of 





New Accounts for the 
Chambers Agency 


Shulman & Sons, manufacturers of 
toys, and the Interstate ool Service, 
publisher, both of New York, have 
pla their advertisi accounts with 
the ge Be office of The Chambers 

, Inc. 
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INCREASED CIRCULATION 


1921 — 44,717 
1924 — 68,328 
1927 — 91,575 
(First 6 months) 

NO INCREASE IN RATES 

$1.00 Per Line 
(Since 1924) 

NO SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ARREARS 

In 1927 Figures 
(= A. B.C. Outdoor Magazine 


without arrears first 6.months 1927 


BIG “BONUS” CIRCULATION 


First 6 Mos., 1927, average... . 91,575 
Guarantee, yearly average... . 70,000 
Average BONUS, 1927....... 21,575 


HIGHEST EDITORIAL STANDARDS 
The First Thing to Consider. Read FOREST 
AND STREAM and judge for ourself. 


KEEP POSTED 


There is a great divergence in advertising values in 
the outdoor magazine field at this time. Every inter- 
ested advertiser and agency should keep fully posted. 


Founded 1873—S4th Year 





221 West 57th St. New York, N.Y. 


For full particulars phone or write 
W. V. HODGE—Tel. Circle 2585 


EDWIN C. WILLIAMS HACKETT & HACKETT 
Hobart Building 326 W. Madison St. 
- San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
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The high cost of 
Rush 


in 


Advertising 


The 
Blackman Company 


Advertising 


MAGAZINE - NEWSPAPER - OUTDOOR - STREET CA 


120 West 42 » NEW YORK 
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N unexpected opportunity or an 
wforeseen emergency may call for 
he overnight preparation of ad- 
ertisements. 

In such emergencies both ad- 
mrtiser and advertising agency 
hould be prepared to move 
mickly, smoothly, surely. Expense 
of secondary importance. 


x 


DN the other hand, any advertis- 
ng Manager or advertising agency 
xecutive Can point to cases where 
pose handling or piecemeal prep- 
pation of regularly scheduled ad- 
ertising has resulted in a chronic, 
ast-minute rush to meet closing 
Hates. 
This much is certain: Almost 
without exception, Rush in ad- 
yrtising adds to the Cost of ad- 
etising, to say nothing of the 
oss in quality. 
x 


N a 26-page memorandum we 
print some plain facts about ‘‘The 
ith cost of Rush in Advertising.” 
The ways in which Rush may 
mcur extra expense are clearly ex- 
lained. The avoidance of the 
igh cost of Rush is sympatheti- 
ally discussed. 

We will gladly send a copy of 
is memorandum to any adver- 
ser. Write us on your business 
tterhead, oruse the coupon below. 

























Advertisers 
WITH WHOM 
WE WORK 


* 


- "The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 
Procter & Gamble 
Crisco - Ivory Soap - Camay 
Chipso - Ivory Soap Flakes 
- PaG—The White Naphtha Soap 
Towle Manufacturing Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
The Stanley Works 
Tools—Hardware 
National Gypsum Co. 
National Mineral Wall Board 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Wire Fence 





lease send me your memorandum: 





“The high cost of RUSH in 
Advertising.” 
ame _ a — 
itle = Sa S65 
bmpany 
iddress 


foduct made 














Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. 
Seamless Steel Tubing 
National Steel Fabric Co. 
Steeltex - National Reinforcing 
The Spool Cotton Co. 


J. & P. Coats” Threads 
Clark's O. N. T. Threads 
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Advertised 
on regularly in 
‘GATE sk he Child Life 


COLGATE'S 


The George Batten Company uses Child Life 
in advertising Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 

Child Life goes to families— exclusively. 
That means a quantity-consuming market, ' 
maximum needs. 











For your product, 
this market of 880,000 
... all family people! 


Child Life has a 200,000 circulation, 100% 
family! None but family people buy it. Every 
copy goes to a home with children: by analysis, 
2 adults, 2.4 children per family. A total of 
880,000! 

Child Life families constitute not only a 
quantity buying market, but a quality market 
as well, measured by any standard. For ex- 
ample, 76% own their homes ; 85% own auto- 
mobiles; and over 50% employ domestics. 

Consider the advertising in this month’s 
issue alone and the editorial character of the 
magazine and you'll better appreciate what ‘ 


Speer Ke OK So a 





—- ss 


space here could do for your product. a 
Advertisers who come in on test schedules j 
sign up at contract rates for regular space. ti 


Could anything else better express the fact 


that advertising in Child Life pays? i 
Your agency will tell you all about Child 
Life. Or write direct for sample copy and - 


complete information. 


CHILD LIFE | : 


Rand MCNaily &.Company— Publishers, Chicago 4 
it 
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Why Producer and Jobber Should 
Get Together 


Jobbers Are Not Opposed to Advertising but They Are Becoming Tired 
of Handling Profitless Advertised Products 


By a Western Dry Goods Jobber 


RECENTLY I was talking with 
a friend who manufactures a 
certain toilet accessory which we 
sell to dry goods and department 
stores. 

“Do you know,” I remarked to 
him, “that our firm lost literally 
thousands of dollars last year in 
handling your merchandise? This, 
to me, constitutes a tragedy. You 
as the manufacturer and we as 
the jobber should not be fighting 
each other, as there is an economic 
waste involved.” 

He laughed at me. 

I guess he had a right to, as 
the laugh is really on us. 

We are selling his commodity, 
a generally advertised brand, at a 
gross profit of 7 per cent! 

A like condition exists in many 
other items of similar nature 
handled in that department. The 
aggregate loss is disturbing. We 
have this merchandise because we 
must. Our customers find it ad- 
vantageous to buy these goods from 
us. This is the day of buying 
small and often. Retailers, includ- 
ing many sizable ones, are unable 
to deal profitably with: the manu- 
facturer direct in many lines. They 
prefer to order a modest quantity 
of this and that and have it sent 
in one shipment and billed in one 
invoice. This, to them, is an eco- 
nomical procedure. It would be 
just the opposite were they obliged 
to scatter the purchase among as 
many manufacturers as there are 
lines represented. This is a prin- 
ciple so well known to every mer- 
chandiser that I do not need to 
outline it fully here. 

It is also obvious that no repu- 
table jobber, in these days of ris- 
ing costs of selling, is going to 
be able to make even the shadow 
of a profit on a 7 per cent gross 
margin. The thing is absurd on 
its face. Yet this just about de- 
scribes the situation as it relates 


to any number of advertised com- 
modities. Under the present con- 
dition of things the dealer needs 
the jobber as never before. And 
if the jobber is going to fulfil 
his functions as such he is forced 
to have the merchandise that his 
customers want to buy from him. 
It is incongruous, therefore, that 
the manufacturer, likewise needing 
the jobber, takes ’advantage of this 
condition to force the jobber to 
handle a long list of commodities 
at less than no profit. 

This, briefly stated, is the rea- 
son the jobber may be said to 
be against advertised branded 
goods. He is against them not 
because he opposes advertising— 
not because he underestimates it 
as the great economic force which 
it is. He takes this stand merely 
from motives of self-defense. He 
has to make a profit. Therefore, 
he will not handle ore profitless, 
advertised item that he can pos- 
sibly keep away from. He stocks 
many such commodities under pro- 
test and as part of the penalty he 
must pay for being in his kind 
of business under existing condi- 
tions. 


A DRAG ON ADVERTISING 


It will be plainly apparent, I be- 
lieve, that all this is utterly wrong 
from a standpoint of economics 
and plain common sense. It is a 
drag on advertising for one thing. 
Even so, the jobber is literally 
driven into having his own brands 
of merchandise. Otherwise he 
could not exist. 

Some people seem to think that 
the jobber is prejudiced against 
advertising—that he does not un- 
derstand what advertising is, how 
it functions and what it can do. 
This is a most ridiculous error. 
Speaking for ourselves, we are not 
in the least prejudiced against ad- 
vertised goods as such. As for 
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advertising, we believe in it and 
practice it. We have many lines 
of our own branded merchandise 
—hosiery, for example—which we 
advertise to the trade. Our posi- 
tion in regard to advertised goods 
has nothing to do with understand- 
ing of, and belief in, advertising. 
It is strictly a proposition of get- 
ting a living and reasonable profit. 

The jobber’s position in this mat- 
ter is misstated, or at least mis- 
understood. I have heard it said 
that he is an adherent to the pri- 
vate brand idea because he sees 
in this the means of getting a 
fancy profit. The exact opposite 
is the case. Whenever he puts 
his emphasis upon private brands 
he is not actuated by any desire 
to profit unduly. What he does 
want to do, what he insists on 
doing, is to make a profit. Any- 
way he wishes to avoid the ridi- 
culous dilemma of actually pay- 
ing the manufacturer a premium 
for the privilege, if you want to 
call it that, of handling his goods. 


JOBBERS AREN’T DENSE 


Must it be said that the great 
jobbers of the country are so dense 
that they do not understand the 
workings of the law of volume? 
Can any thinking person accuse 
them of not realizing that a modest 
profit on each of many transactions 
means more net money to them 
than a fancy profit on only a few? 

I repeat, then, that the jobber 
who really understands merchan- 
dising is not against advertised 
goods because they are advertised 
goods. He is against them be- 
cause, in many instances, they are 
mishandled so far as he is con- 
cerned and because he is forced 
to get along without profit, or 
even to incur a positive loss, in 
performing a service which his cus- 
tomers demand from him—and 
which, truth to tell, they have a 
right to expect and demand. 

This so-called fight between the 
jobber and the manufacturer of 
advertised commodities is a per- 
fectly useless one. There ought 
to be some kind of economic ad- 
justment. If there isn’t, it is in- 
evitable that in the long run the 
manufacturer is going to be the 
loser. If he wants to turn toward 
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the chains and the syndicate buy- 
ers, all well and good. In that 
event the jobber will keep on get- 
ting further and further away 
from advertised merchandise on 
which he cannot make a profit 
or which he has to handle at a 
loss. He will continue merchan- 
dising his own lines. He will di- 
rect his advertising to the dealer, 
cause the dealer to believe em- 
phatically in his goods and rely 
on the dealer’s reputation to popu- 
larize them with the consuming 
public. He will co-operate with 
the dealer, as we and other jobbers 
are doing, to the end that the 
dealer may be made a better mer- 
chant. He will assist the dealer 
in advertising and in everything 
having to do with the conduct of 
his business. 

This latter point is something 
that I think many well intentioned 
national advertisers overlook. The 
dealer’s reputation in his own town 
or community can be built up to 
a point where it has greater weight 
in the minds of his trade than can 
possibly be had in that town or 
community by any general adver- 
tiser. In other words, if a dealer 
believes in a line of merchandise 
he is going to be successful in 
selling it in competition with an 
advertised line if it has equal 
quality or value. 

Just to illustrate: I know of 
a department store in a certain 
good-size city that enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the best place in 
that town at which to buy hosiery. 
The women of the town say among 
themselves, “Blank’s hosiery is bet- 
ter for the money than you can 
buy anywhere else.” 

The store has some advertised 
brands of hosiery and some unad- 
vertised. Our own line happens 
to be featured there. Yet the only 
name that counts among the pa- 
trons of that store is that of the 
store itself. Now then, what would 
happen if a couple or three out- 

ing hosiery manufacturers 
would ally themselves in a mutu- 
ally profitable way with that store 
and its hosiery outlet—if they 
would link up their reputations 
with that of the retailer in ques- 
tion? It is perfectly evident that, 
under such circumstances, the store 
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SALADA TEA COMPANY 





TORONTO,Oe" MONTREAL Ove. BOSTON, Mass 
REW YORK,®Y. PITTSBURGH Pa, OLTROIT. meen 
eurrmo. my CmICAGO. hn Pr AOE L PWIA Me 
CLL VELANO. © LOS ANGELES. Cur. LONDON. Ems, 


SAM FRANCISCO.Cm. SEATTLE, WAH WASHINGTON OOT 


se Rorkdeysand Stuart Lew 
icatitt | Boston, Mes. July 6th, 1927 


Omaha World-Herald 
Omaha 
Nebraska 


Dear Sirs; 


The advertising policy of the Salada Tea 
Company has always been that of consistent newspaper 
advertising and the results of this policy ere visible 
in the extraordinary growth of the company, whose Bead- 
quarters now constitute the largest building in the 
world entirely devoted to the merchandising of tea. 


In Guha itself, we are using the World- 
Herald exclusively, and the results we have obtained 
have been most satisfactory. We feel sure you will be 
interested to know that for the first six months of this 
year our sales in Omaha’ have totaled nearly as much as 
for the whole of 1926. We would like to say at this 
time how very greatly we have appreciated the merchandising 
cooperation you have rendered us. 


Yours very truly, 
SALADA TEA COMPANY 


‘F. Claridge 
AC :GT Advertising Manager 


THE WORLD-HERALD EXCLUSIVELY 


The Salada Tea Company of Boston templates entering this rich agri- 
uses the World-Herald exclusively to cultural field, as well as to those 
carry their sales messages in Omaha. already established here, the World- 





That they are justified in their selec- Herald offers the most economical 
tion is clearly shown by the tre- means of reaching the Omaha buyer. 
mendous increase in their business Whatever your product, whatever 
(see letter above). your message, employ the World- 


To the national advertiser who con- Herald to tell about it in Omaha. 


THE OMAHA. 
WORLD-HERALD 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO: DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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would enjoy a vastly greater out- 
let than it does now and both the 
store and the manufacturer would 
profit. 

I mention this merely to show, 
by inference, what a jobber simi- 
larly situated might do. 

If the jobber, by performing his 
present essential service to the re- 
tailer, can profit from the dealer’s 
reputation with his own trade— 
a reputation that, locally, is more 
powerful than can be created by 
the manufacturer through advertis- 
ing—why should he not continue 
to do so? Why should he not 
continue his present policy of keep- 
ing down to the absolute minimum 
all advertised lines that pay him 
no profit or which force him to 
undergo a loss? He will so con- 
tinue as a matter of course. 


INFLUENCE OF PRICE-CUTTING 


Price-cutting is also a factor 
in the situation. Group orders 
often bring about a condition where 
branded lines are uncontrolled and 
enter into direct competition with 
the wholesaler through channels 
that sell at a price based upon 
minimum cost. In this event the 
wholesaler is forced to seek sub- 
stitute merchandise upon which his 
trade can receive proper distribu- 
tive protection. He can hardly pro- 
ceed in any other way. The 
trouble here is that the producer 
is unable to control his resale price 
and distribution, bringing about a 
condition wherein his name and 
reputation are misused. So much 
syndicate or group selling by the 
producer makes it unprofitable for 
the wholesaler to handle certain 
brands and he is obliged to create 
new methods of procedure. This 
brings out the totally foolish state- 
ment that “the wholesaler has 
ceased to function.” 

In all this rearrangement of the 
distribution process which seems to 
be in the works since the dealer 
has departed so largely from his 
old-time habit of quantity buying, 
there has arisen in some quarters 
a question as to whether the job- 
ber really has economic justifica- 
tion for his existence. When one 
analyzes the thing just a little he 
can readily conclude that the job- 
ber, under the present scheme of 
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buying, is more needed than ever 
before. He can more than justify 
himself in the service he gives, 
the way he simplifies buying and 
the money he saves for even large 
retailers. 

I was talking just this morning 
to one of our buyers who has re- 
turned from a five-month trip to 
the Orient. He has been gather- 
ing merchandise for us in China 
and Japan. This Oriental buying 
is almost a specialized science in 
itself. Our man has to adjust 
himself to the workings of the 
Eastern mind and the operations 
of the Eastern system. If he 
should go there and try to rush 
things through he would not get 
what he wanted either in the way 
of merchandise or prices. The 
jobbing house therefore gives to 
the retailer the benefit of an ex- 
port service which is made pos- 
sible only by the work of unques- 
tioned experts and the use of 
unlimited capital. 

To get a correct picture of the 
wholesaler’s position today and his 
relationship with the manufacturer, 
the United States as a whole must 
be considered. There are today in 
existence approximately 209,000 re- 
tail dry goods and general stores 
situated in 98,000 shopping centers 
and serving an area of 3,000,000 
square miles of territory. This 
is primarily the problem facing the 
manufacturer in his distribution of 
a branded line of textiles. 

Suppose, for example, a manu- 
facturer has a production of $5,- 
000,000 a year and contemplates 
eliminating wholesale distribution 
and going direct to the country 
at large. With his production he 
would have a short line to be sold 
under high-pressure methods, the 
first effort of which would be the 
increasing of his credit losses to 
an alarming extent. Figures show 
that this increase will run as high 
as 5 per cent on sales over the 
losses that the wholesaler is sus- 
taining. The wholesaler can dis- 
tribute his merchandise for this 
amount of additional expense that 
is assumed immediately by the 
manufacturer going direct when he 
starts out on this program. 

It would be difficult to distribute 
$5,000,000 worth of goods with less 
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National Advertisers every- 
where appreciate the value 
of spontaneous newsstand 
sales as compared with 
forced circulation methods. 


Constant display on news- 
stands distributed through- 
out the important trading 
centers in North America 
serviced by a trained per- 
sonnel sounds like a large 
order to fill, but that is just 
what the National Magazine 
Distributors can do for you. 


A positive guarantee of in- 
creased circulation without 
increased promotion budget 
is our slogan. Write for 
particulars. 


National Magazine Distributors, he. 
B. L. McFadden, General Manager 
17 West 60th Street New York City 
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Here is the Answer 
We asted the question “How did your first quarter for 
1927 compare with the same period for 1926 in the 
Southern territory” Space permits publication of only 
few of the anewers, which are typical. Many others were 
ipven in confidence and cannot be published. 
American Mudkigragh Co. 6% become 
Corimeceed Predeces Corp 29.7% tmcreme 
Readiey Kaverang Co. 4% tmcoemne 
Kelly Sprnghietd Tore Co 150% tarveme 
Tremcon Set Co. s 8% lncwemne 
LC Smith Typewriner Co 10% tmeremme 
Bene Catewioting Macon Co, 16% tecvweee 
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Eller: Addermng Srotem Nectron 
Se ee 1% lecveme 
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Linea Time Mil. Co. 
Semptrs Prneoe Range Co. 
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Yarwell 
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1926 was 2 tng business year in the South = market.—are the ones who are getting the 
Practically every concern serving the South  Dusinesa, increasing thew votume, making bg 
quem = profs. 





(greauly exceeded im itms territory The Ideal Location 
‘Whe are conditions woday? Wes 1996 an Attama Atlanta enewere every 
emveus! year? Ie business cantinning goed in ee Cds aes quirement. As a result, over 800 of America’s 


the South? best-Enown concerns have placed |hew 
Low production cost, brought sbout by fg 8 
We asked the leading national concerns, the et, eee Ae ar merge a 
(rest names in American industry, who mabe with big savings in rew materials, power, Get the Facts 
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4% to 200% merease over 1976 tered products. E rcelient 
R te Good in the $ h facilities over \$ raiiroad limes radiating from bring may be worth many thousands of éollers: 
Yeu, business is good in the South. The Amencan Industry almost wah one accord for the comung years Your wnquiry will be 
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|] % Increase 


a year 





Ar the left is shown an advertisement appear- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post. This adver- 
tisement effectively answered the question of 
business conditions in the South, showing that 
leading national concerns serving the South 
from Atlanta were getting a substantially in- 
creased volume (ranging from 4% to 200%) 
over 1926—a banner year. 




















Another survey, based upon reports of ex- 
ecutives of many of these concerns, showed 
an average increase of 41.07% a year for a 
period averaging twelve years. 


Are you working the prosperous Southern 
market as intensively as you should? Are you 
taking advantage of the distribution facilities 
and production economies Atlanta offers? 


Your competitors are! That is the answer, if 
you are not getting your share of Southern 
business. The Industrial Bureau will be glad 
to furnish you with the facts concerning your 
opportunities for volume and profit in the 
South. 

Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1557 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLAN cA 





Industral Headquarters of the South — 
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A Brand New . 
Boy Scout Handbook 


® 
37 Consecutive Editions since Official guide of 637,000 Scout 
1910. members. 


Almost 3,000,000 copies sold. 2” ,occepeed authority on 


Average life of each copy 3 Complete coverage of the 
years. Scout world 








Seventeen candles on our birthday cake! Seventeen 
years helping a limited number of national advertisers 
sell the Boy Scout market. 


Now a brand new, pocket-size Handbook. Entirely 
new from cover to cover. Better paper stock and 
improved printing, a high-grade durable cover, and 
an up-to-date editorial treatment forecast a tremen- 
dous interest in the new Handbook as well as increased 
advertising values. 


Advertising rates remain the same based upon a guar- 
anteed circulation of 100,000 copies for each edition, 
and may we call your attention to the new page, type 
size. 


First New Epition Ctioses Sept. 10th 


eT 20 GUO « ccc pe one noe eeebeseeece sss 0te codhth $200 
HALF PAGE—(size 1% x 6 inches or 34 x 3 inmches).......... $110 
QUARTER PAGE—(size 1% x 3 inches or 3,4 x 1% inches).... $60 
SECOtS> » ag THIRD COVER, OR PAGE FACING COVER (one 
Cr. . ota niedss «> css o0 Ove s hheaeaedsh’sccées 
BAG. Sarees SOOO GOs ound shar CAF bees ey one se eceeee $1,000 


AN A. B, €. PUBLICATION 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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than fifty salesmen. In salary and 
traveling expenses this would in- 
volve a selling cost of around 
$250,000. Even if the men were 
the very best that could be pro- 
cured they could not possibly cover 
more than 200 shopping centers 
each and do a workmanlike job. 
This would mean the cultivation 
of 10,000 shopping centers out of 
a possible 98,000. In other words, 
approximately 80,000 centers would 
be left uncovered. The answer is 
that he needs the jobber. 

The jobber of course will have 
to grow with the times. When 
conditions indicate the wisdom of 
a change of methods he must make 
it. He must be a wholesaler in 
fact as well as in name. This 
means that he must perform a 
service to the manufacturer as well 
as to the dealer. If he is a whole- 
saler he must handle merchandise 
in wholesale quantities. 





Advertising 
Portfolios for 
Salesmen 





Hon1c-Cooper Company 
PorTLaAND, OREG. 


Editor of Printers’ Iwx: 

Will you kindly send us an index of 
the various articles which have appeared 
in Printers’ Inx on the subject of 
advertising portfolios and their use by 
salesmen? 

Hontic-Cooper Company, 
Josern R. GERBER, 
Vice- president. 


HE advertiser who is prepar- 
ing advertising portfolios for 
his salesmen to carry should bear 
in mind a few important factors: 
1. The portfolio should not be 
shoddy but should be in keeping 
bi the product it is supposed to 


2. It should be a complete ex- 
position of the company’s adver- 
tising plans as related to the par- 
ticular class of dealers to which it 
is to be shown. 

3. The portfolio is just as much 
a piece of advertising as a full- 
page advertisement. Therefore, 
the advertising story should be 
presented with all the devices pos- 
sible to make the presentation 
effective. 

4. The salesmen should be well 
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coached in the use of the portfolio. 
They should, first of all, believe 
firmly in the advertising. Next, 
they should know how to explain 
the advertising to the dealer so 
that he will cones enthusiastic. 
A well-planned portfolio makes 
part of this task simple. 

5. Wherever possible, advertise- 
ments should be shown full size. 
If the advertiser doesn’t want to 
show the entire campaign full size, 
he should at least show representa- 
tive samples in the size in which 
they will appear. 

6. Don’t be afraid of color in 

the portfolio. If color advertise- 
ments are being used, show sam- 
ples in color. 
_ 7..Make sure that the portfolio 
in its entirety is an impressive 
presentation of the advertising 
campaign. An excellent campaign 
can be nullified in the dealer’s eyes 
if it is outlined to him through a 
Roo, cheap portfolio. 

Printers’ Ink has published a 
humber of articles dealing with 
advertising portfolios and a list of 
these articles will be sent to inter- 
—_ subscribers —[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





Walworth Reports Net 
Sales and Profit 


The Walworth Company, Boston, 
and _ subsidiaries, Walworth  Stillson 
wrenches, report net sales for the quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1927, of $6,601,264, 
against $7,434,478 for the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. Net sales 
for the six months ended June 30, 1927, 
amounted to $13,003,606, against $14,- 

357,335 for the corresponding period of 


last’ year. 

Net profits for the quarter ended 
June 30. 1927, after charges and io 
eral taxes, was $108,306, against 
000 in the pr ing "quarter and 
in the second quarter of 1926. 
profit for the first six months of 1927, 
was $236,306, after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes, against a net loss of $102,- 
790 in the first half of last year. 





New Advertising Business 
for Charleston 


The Wieters-Hamilton Advertising 
Agency is the name of a new adver- 
tising business to be established at 
Charleston, S. C. John C. Wieters 
will x resident and treasurer, A. 
= amilton, vice- on ty? and 


general manager, and S. Lagare, 
secretary. 














Yale Electric Corporation Denied 
Use of Name “Yale” 






District Court of Connecticut Finds Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Entitled to 
Relief on Grounds of Unfair Competition 


UDGE THOMAS in District 

Court, District of Connecticut, 
handed down a decision recently in 
the case of the Yale Electric Cor- 
poration vs. the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. This decision follows the 
refusal of the Patent Office to reg- 
ister the mark “Yale” for use on 
the flashlights and storage batteries 
of the Yale Electric Corporation. 
It covers a number of interesting 
points concerning the rights of a 
manufacturer in a personal name, 
like “Yale,” when such is used as 
a trade name, and in the question 
of confusion as between similarity 
of products versus source of manu- 
facture. 

The history of the case is inter- 
esting on its own account. The 
company at present known as the 
Yale Electric Corporation was in- 
corporated in 1912 as the Interna- 
tional Electric Novelty Co. This 
name was changed in 1919 to 
Franco Electric. Corporation, and 
in 1922 another change in name was 
made to the Yale Electric Corpo- 
ration, at which time the company 
began selling its flashlights and 
storage batteries under the name 
“Yale.” 

The company made application 
on November 7, 1922, to the United 
States Patent Office for registra- 
tion of the word “Yale,” enclosed 
in an ellipse and the whole enclosed 
in an irregular octagon, as a trade- 
mark for its batteries, battery cells, 
flashlights and lighting outfits as 
used on Christmas trees and similar 
decorative purposes. This applica- 
tion was allowed by the Examiner 
of Trade Marks and the trade- 
mark was published in the “Official 
Gazette” on January 9, 1923. 

On April 4, 1923, ‘the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., filed an opposi- 
tion to the registration, being the 
registrant of “Yale” as a trade- 
mark for locks and keys, registered 
in the year 1907, and for various 
articles. of hardware registered 
severally in the years 1909, 1914 





-& Towne Mfg. Co., 
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and 1922. On November 12, 1924, 
the Examiner of Trade Mark In- 
terferences, to whom the case was 
submitted, sustained the opposition. 
Thereupon, the Yale Electric Cor- 
poration appealed to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who, on April 
1, 1925, affirmed the decision of the 
Examiner and sustained the oppo- 
sition. The Yale Electric Corpo- 
ration then appealed to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which court, on April 5, 
1926, affirmed the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents and sus- 
tained the opposition of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. The decision of 
the District Court, District of Con- 
necticut, as handed down by Judge 
Thomas, and as herein recited, de- 
nies the use of the word “Yale” by 
the Yale Electric Corporation on 
the ground of unfair competition, 
and finds the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., entitled to relief by means of 
an injunction, and costs. Damages 
are not awarded because the Yale 
did not show 
actual damages and was not there- 
fore entitled to an accounting. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


Judge Thomas’ opinion recounts 
in detail the origin of the word 
“Yale” as used in connection with 
bank locks and keys, one branch of 
the business having been started 
by Linus Yale, Sr., sometime pre- 
vious to 1857, and another branch 
by Linus Yale, Jr., in 1865, all the 
rights of both concerns now being 
owned by the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. On the other hand, the use 
of the word “Yale” by the Yale 
Electric Corporation is purely ar- 
bitrary and is not the name of any- 
one connected with the Yale Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

To the argument made by the 
Yale Electric Corporation that it 
has adopted less than the whole 
name of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., and that the word “Yale” com- 
prises the whole or part of about 
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Roger Babson says:— 


“Look to your investments, your 
business and your advertising. If 
they are based on an appeal that 
is static—not in keeping with this 
age of speed—then change them.’”’ 






The Chicago Elevated is the rapid 
transit of Chicago. Itserves 1,000,000 
daily riders to whom time-saved is 
money-saved—people who pay a 
higher fare for speedy transportation. 


You can tell them of your merchandise 
by Elevated cards and posters and 
urge them to buy during the 22 minute 
ride—twice a day, when they Se 
compelled to relax. 


CHICAGO ELEVATED 
ADVERTISING Co. 
509 South Franklin Street, Chicago 
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fifty registrations by nearly as 
many different parties upon many 
kinds of merchandise ; that “Yale” 
as a single word is identified with 
Yale University; that “Yale” has 
been used in so many ways in this 
country that something more than 
the word is necessary to identify a 
particular corporation, and _ that 
“Yale” used as a trade-mark on 
goods manufactured by the Yale 
Electric Corporation has not con- 
fused or deceived the public and 
has not injured the business of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. or any 
other corporation, the opinion of 
Judge Thomas finds that it is not 
confusion of products so much as 
confusion of source of manufac- 
ture which is the test in the present 
case. 


BOTH COMPANIES SELL TO 
HARDWARE STORES 


The record shows, in his opinion, 
that the goods of both manufac- 
turers are sold in the same class 
of stores, namely, hardware stores, 
and presumably to the same class 
of customers, and therefore the 
prospective purchasers of “Yale” 
locks and keys might be led to 
purchase “Yale” flashlights and 
batteries believing the latter to be 
manufactured by the same company 
that makes the former. The fact 
that the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
does not manufacture flashlights 
or batteries, is, in Judge Thomas’ 
opinion, a mere detail of evidence, 
the question to decide being, what 
does the word “Yale” signify in 
the hardwa@ge trade? That it iden- 
tifies “Y. products with the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., is the 
conclusion of the opinion, and that 
the reason the Yale Electric Cor- 
poration changed its corporate 
name to embody the word “Yale” 
was for the sole purpose of en- 
abling it to palm off its goods as 
those of the Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. In proof of this, the opinion 
shows how the Yale Electric Cor- 
poration adopted a Chinese copy 
of the trade-mark and slogans of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., as 
used in its advertisements and took 
them over literally—“Yale Prod- 
ucts,” “Yale Line,” “Yale Quality,” 
“Yale on Guard,” etc. 
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Candy Maker’s Use 
of Copyrighted Song 
Basis of Suit 





spy possibility of anybody buy- 
ing a candy bar, upon the wrap- 
per of which is printed a bar of 
music from a long popular song 
and going home to play it on his 
piano, is small, yet a candy manu- 
facturer is being sued by a music 
publisher for taking this liberty 
with his copyright. 

M. Whitmark & Sons, New York 
music publishers, have started an 
action against the W. P. Chase 
Candy Corporation, . Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for printing on the oiled 
paper wrapper of a five-cent choc- 
olate covered confection known as 
“Sweet Adaline,” a single bar of 
music from the well-known song 
of the same name, and the words 
“Sweet Adaline, my heart doth 
pine.” The suit has been brought 
to restrain the Chase company 
from using the bar of music, the 
copyright of which is held by 
Whitmark, and to recover damages 
for alleged infringement of the 
copyright. The suit was filed last 
week in the Federal Court of 
Brooklyn. 

The few notes of music printed 
on the wrapper of the candy bar 
by the Chase company, form the 
basis of the melody of the song, 
according to the music publishers. 
The name of the candy does not 
constitute an infringement because 
it is spelled “Sweet Adaline,” with 
an “a” instead of an “e,” as it 
is in the song proper. It is the 
printing of the bar of music that 
forms the objection. M. Whit- 
mark & Sons have held the copy- 
right on this song since 1903. 





Akron Barrow Now General 
Wheelbarrow Company 


The Akron Barrow Company, Cleve- 
land, has changed its name to the Gen- 
eral Wheelbarrow Company. This 
company was founded  eighty-seven 
years ago at Akron, Ohio. In 1921 the 
lant was transferred to Cleveland. 

he former met trade-mark of 
this com any’s | os roducts, becomes 
“General Akron.” e change of name 
will be made the subject of business- 
paper advertising early in September. 
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TWO signs of 


The Frigidaire sign testi- 
fies to the vision of the 
apartment house builder. 
And the choice of Dura- 
Sheen for the sign testifies 
to the sound judgement 
of the Frigidaire people. 


For DuraSheen signs 
(porcelain fused into steel) 
are the very finest colored 
outdoor signs made. They 
last virtually forever, 
without cost of upkeep. 
\ Neither scorching suns, 
|| | driving rains nor freezing 
I] winters can fade their 
| bright colors or dim theif 
all permanent lustre! 


And still DuraSheen signs 
are not expensive. Prob- 
ably they present the 
solution of your sign 
problem! 


— 
\ 
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TIMORE ENAMEL 


and NOVELTY COMPANY 
Makers of ‘DuraSheern’ Lifetime Signs 


P.O. BOX E-4, BALTIMORE,MD, — 200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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WANTED... another | | 
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CLOTHES DO HELP YOU WIN 
— Dry Clean Them Otever! 
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man who can write like this 









I, i sap oaths thee c00s of choussads 
of women have beautified and modernized 
their homes with Heatrola—the bome-beater 
that looks like a piece of fine furniture? 















WE have a desk waiting for 
man who can write that human, 
chatty sort of advertising that gets 
itself read. Of course, he is a 
human sort of person himself. He 
knows people and understands 
them. Naturally, he has a horror 
for stenciled, advertisy copy that 
is so artificial. This man is sea- |: 
soned. He has had many yeats ot 
writing behind him. And we hope that he is married with a 
couple of young up-and-coming “advertising men” at home. 

If this is you, sit down and write us. Go into details, 
please, and send us proof of your work. And remember, 
the job is just as big as you are. 


















The Ralph H. Jones Company 
300 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Over 90% Renewals miicacitalaalaay 


of Dairy HCH S Leagut 
Vews ‘Readers 


Less than 10% 
new subscribers 


DVERTISING is most effective when 

it hammers away, year after year, at 
the same group of people.. This is particularly true of farm 
and household equipment which may be renewed only at 
long intervals. 


The readers of the Dairymen’s League News are a con- 
stant group composed of the dairy farm families concen- 
trated in the “New York City Milk Shed”—an area shown 
on the map below. 

These readers are loyal to the Dairymen’s League News 
because they are themselves the owners and publishers. 
The subscription list changes only as farmers retire from 
the dairy business and new ones take their places. This 
turnover is less than 10%, while the turnover in the subscrip- 
tion lists of general farm papers may run 40% or more. 


A schedule in the Dairymen’s League News will produce 
big results if consistently maintained. 


Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 
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10 & LaSalle Street 
; . A. So John D. Ross 
Milk Shed” | Phone Wisconsin 608i Phone State 3652 














Youth Rides Triumphant in Modern 
Advertising 


Flaming Sixteen Receives an AStounding Amount of Attention from the 
Planner of the Campaign 


By W. Livingston Larned 


 k was not until a sales manager 
called my attention to it that I 
realized the extent to which ad- 
vertisers have ignored old age and 
turned, for sales, to the younger 
generation, 

This man held a number of 
business and industrial maga- 
zines in his lap. He turned the 
pages rapidly as 
he talked 

“In this shoe 
dealer magazine,” 
he said, “easily 70 
per cent of the 
advertisements 
talk of youth to 
the retailer. 


Everything else 
seems to take sec- 
ond place. ‘Sell 


the young folks: 
the young man 
and the young 
woman,’ they ap- 
pear to remark, 
between the lires 
and to themselves, 
‘nothing else mat- 
ters much now.’ 
And if you sell 


the young people PECTURE THE PROFIT 


of the land you 


will, at the same YOUTH RIDES TRIUMPHANT IN THE CoPY 
AS WELL AS IN THE ILLUSTRATION OF 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


moment, sell the 
older people. 
Things have come to that pass. 
There are no more ‘old people.’ 
The gray heads copy the young- 
sters.” 

He rippled the pages of this one 
journal, and what he said appeared 
to be borne out by fact. The ma- 
jority of the advertisements to 
dealers most assuredly did hum 
with the spirit of youth. New 
lines were being given youthful 
names; copy was written in that 
vein. The dealer himself was told 
o “go after” the roaring twenties. 

A page pictures what is very 
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obviously a girl of the ultra- 
modern regime. Her skirts are 
short, her manner quite sophisti- 
cated. A young chap of her own 
age bends over her. 

And the copy: 


When fresh fancies run at fever heat 
—Youth! Are these dainty, sleek- 
headed girls tripping into your store as 
a matter of course 
because your line of 


footwear is tacitly 
accepted by “our 
crowd’’? 


One manufac- 
turer bows to the 
inevitable, and 
names a new 
model of shoe the 
“Black Bottom 
Sandelle.” In his 
appeal to the 
dealer he uses an 
illustration of two 
rather racy danc- 
ers. diners in a 
night club and 
the jingly atmos- 
phere of jazz. 

He is fully 
aware of the fact 
that if he wishes 
to sell more shoes 
he must appeal to 
the largest mar- 
ket, youth. A very 
liberal proportion of older people 
will follow this lead. The parents 
are keeping up with their children, 
and are buying the things they buy. 

An Indiana shoe manufacturer 
devotes all of his advertising space, 
both to the dealer and the con- 
sumer, to young people. “Marion 
Collegiate Styles” is the slogan. 
Pictures of well-known colleges 
are run. 

Still another advertiser, who is 
making a strong plea to the dealer 
in business papers, has selected an 
artist to illustrate his campaigns 
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who has become noted for pic- 
tures of modern “young folks.” 

A double spread is characteristic 
of an entire series: A “party” is 
on. The piano, the short skirts, 
the bobbed hair, the itar, the 
abandon of youth. “Would you 
attract youth to your store?” is 
asked of the dealer. Then it is 
pointed out to him that 
if he wishes the cream 
of the local business, 
he must pay far more 
attention to young peo- 
ple. He must cater to 
their whims and fan- 
cies. In order to elabo- 
rate this thought, 
three-quarters of the 
double-page spread is 
devoted to a visualiza- 
tion of modern young 
people, just as they 
are to be found in 
thousands of homes. 








“So much crisper— 
these deliciously seasoned corn flakes 
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pleads another shoe advertiser, as 
he fills his business-paper page 
with an inviting photographic study 
of a girl of the hour. She is ac- 
tually flirting with the reader. She 
twinkles and winks her eyes at the 
staid retail merchant. 

Then the advertiser remarks: 
“The styles of Youth! The lasts 











The advertising of 





cremm Pom Tonseres alerays come ready 00 serve from she m= 
package 








the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company de- 
votes itself almost 
exclusively to Ameri- = == 
can youth. There is 
the appeal of sports, 
of outdoor life, of 
jazz and music and 
laughter. Such cam- 
paigns are rather 
heartened by the zest 
of an optimistic view- 
point which is a quite 
natural reflection of 
the theme selected. 

Apparently, it is 
more necessary to stir up the re- 
tailer than the public. Many dealers 
are obsessed with the belief that 
only the adult prospect is worth 
while. They wre oe to 
young people, ieving them 
helter-skelter and erratic. So, when 
a salesman comes around with a 
jazzy new product which has been 
given a jazzy new name, they 
shrug their shoulders and say: “It 
wouldn’t be quite dignified for us 
to handle that line. What would 
our regular trade say?” 

They seem to forget, these deal- 
ers, that such a thing as settled 
middle age does not exist any more 
in American life today. 

“Keep in step with youth,” 
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CHILDREN INTEREST GROWN-UPS AND ARE ALSO 
TOMORROW'S PROSPECTS 


of growing  shapeliness. The 
heels of girlish trimness. The 
patterns of instant youthful ap- 
peal.” 

It is a plea to accept the in- 
evitable, whatever private opinions 
the merchant himself may have. 

This spirit of Youth is also as- 
serting itself in consumer maga- 
zine campaigns. It appears to be 
a concerted movement among ad- 
vertisers. 

An Endicott-Johnson page an- 
nounces a new shoe. “Young 


America named this dashing new 
style in boys’ shoes.” The trade 
name is “Swanks.” 

But see how ingeniously the text 
trails along: 
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f Kickernick 
lInderdress 


is nationally advertised in 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 














. oo» 
Special Menus arranged. Tel. si. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


Kickernick 


The ideal sum- 
mer underdress 
-Comfortable, 
feminine, no 














posture can 
cause strain — 
patented. Many 
fabrics to choose 


A from, 


SIBLEY, LINDSAY 
& CURR COMPANY 


. THIRD FLOOR 























The dealer “tie-in” advertisement above is 


one of 376 


which appeared in the Monitor, from 52 

different cities, within less than six months 

after the national advertising began to appear. 
A folder describing this free “tie-in” 


service will be sent on request. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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* 107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts vg 
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In “Swanks” Endicott-Johnson de- 
signers certainly have caught the mod- 
ern boy’s ideas as to what he likes in 
footwear. Never has a smarter shoe 
tickled youthful fancy. And nobody 
but a boy could have labeled them 
more picturesquely. 


The younger generation, you will 
observe, comes in for a fair share 
of popular attention. And that 
name ! 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany, in its new campaign for rub- 
ber heels, apparently ignores the 
oldsters. The pictures are of 
young people and. the copy is 
“young” copy. 

“Never mind, the older folks 
will step into line,” is the back- 
ground thought, all the while. 

In rapid succession, we find, in a 
single copy of a popular magazine, 
youth to the forefront, in copy and 
in pictures. The baby half asleep 
on a pillow, and the text: “A 
tribute to little tots from first to 
last,” although the product is used 
for other purposes than as a baby 
food. 


The whittling boy on the front 
stoop, in a page for Stainless steel, 
and the sentimental reference to: 
“Whether to sharpen a pencil or 
skin a bear. Every boy is that 
much a man—every man that much 
a boy—to have a deep and lasting 
pride in. the possession of a thor- 
oughly fine knife.” 

A father shaves in the Williams 
shaving cream picture, but his little 
son is playfully lathering his face. 
A mother puts foods in an electric 
refrigerator with a child standing 
on the side lines. 

The building material advertiser 
points out that the house being 
built is really for the children who 
are soon to play such an important 
part in it. : 

Breakfast cereal advertising is 
more inclined than ever to safe- 
guard the young, and to reach the 
parent through the little tots. 

Never before have so many 
children and so much of youth 
entered into the pictorial side of 
advertising and advertising mes- 
sages. Youth rides high in the 
saddle of almost every campaign 
and some reason is found, logical 
enough, to introduce it. 

One of the most rollicking pages 
ever run for Graham Brothers 
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trucks was that of a school bus, 
disgorging its noisy crowd of 
youngsters. Their smiling faces 
were everything and the illustra- 
tion, as a consequence, blossomed, 
rose-fashion. 

Whereupon the advertiser said: 
“The school bus made consolidated 
schools possible in rural communi- 
ties, giving millions of children 
the finest educational advantages. 
Safety for your children.” 

“Do you know what an impor- 
tant part children play in modern 
advertising?” a sales manager 
asked me not long ago. “Children 
are used, not alone because they 
interest grown-ups, but because the 
manufacturer has an eye on to- 
morrow’s list of prospects. He 
realizes that he must start early to 
cultivate this embryo market. 
More children read advertising 
than they did in the olden times, 
of that I am sure.” 

The entire field of advertising 
smiles with the optimism and the 
good cheer of childhood. Adver- 
tising must reflect youth as it 
exists and persists. The short 
skirt and the modern dance make 
their appearance in advertising. 
Some of the old timers will be 
shocked. They will not like it, but 
this must not deter the advertiser. 
He is determined, and justly so, to 
reflect the modern age exactly as 
he finds it. 

An advertising message recently 
appeared which epitomizes the 
modern spirit in its entirety : 


You young folks, you boys and girls 
of today, we sympathize with you. 
Everybody criticizing, eh? Everybody 
talking of “Flaming Youth” and of 
the lack of chaperones and the like. 

Well, we for one sympathize with 
ou. We know, deep down in your 
earts, you are very much all right. 
You are not one bit worse than the 
boys and girls of ten generations ago. 
It’s just that the grown-ups refuse to 
progress with you. They drag behind. 

e refuse to believe that there is 
anything spiritually wrong with the 
American boy, the erican girl, of 
this generation. You are tomorrow’s 
country, tomorrow’s prosperity and _to- 
morrow’s spiritual gro No need to 
worry. So long as you keep the faith, 
as you have in the past, fathers and 
mothers needn’t worry. 


A fine sentiment, well expressed 
I am rather proud of the fact that 
advertising put it in print and sent 
it broadcast. 
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COhis organization believes that sales 
and advertising counsel should 
be as careful and competent as 
legal or financial counsel ~~ 


OLSON 224 ENZINGER Ine 
CAdvertising 
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The Akron Beacon Journal will move into ) 
this modern new plant about Sept. 15. 


GROWING— 
with the AKRON MARKET 


The Akron Market, in the center of the rich “Ruhr 
District” of Northern Ohio, is constantly growing and 
taking in more territory. 


Akron is, according to the latest U. S. Census of manu- 
facturers, second in Ohio in amount of wages and in 
volume of manufacturers, surpassing even three larger 
Ohio cities. 


The AKRON BEACON JOURNAL— 


—paralleling this growth, has constantly increased its 
circulation until it is now over 60,000, more than one 
to each family in the Akron Market; 

—has frequently taxed the capacity of its presses to 
meet the advertising demands of national advertisers 
and local merchants, often turning away copy because 
the former maximum was filled. Even so, the Akron 
Beacon Journal ranked ist in Ohio and 6th in the 
U. S. in advertising lineage among six day newspapers. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS and FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 


















Mechanically Measured Ice Provides 
New Sales Angle 


Newspaper Advertising Explains New Service Which Assures Consumer 
Full Weight 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


[* you haven’t grappled with a 
piece of ice, scheming and 
struggling to make it fit the refrig- 
erator compartment, surely you 
have watched the maneuvers of an 
iceman while doing the job for 
you. Wise as he may be in the 
slippery ways of an ice cake, its 
obstinate tactics can even baffle 
him. Not infrequently have I seen 
our iceman give up the task, leav- 
ing the piece of ice to melt away 
until the door of the refrigerator 
could be closed. 

Observation has made me marvel 
at the iceman’s ingenuity in carv- 
ing out so many various shapes 
from only twenty-five pounds of 
his frozen product. In fact, I have 
been suspicious that sometimes he 
has sacrificed my needs to his art 
and, to achieve a particularly novel 
shape, has given me several pounds 
underweight. It is peculiar, on 
the other hand, that none of his 
carvings has ever suggested over- 
weight. 

There are a lot of ice consum- 
ers, I learn, who share the same 
annoyances and doubts. These, in 
the aggregate, constitute a major 
problem for the ice industry. 

Not much was done to eliminate 
the cause of this dissatisfaction for 
the same reason that holds up pro- 
gressive methods so frequently in 
all businesses, namely, trade cus- 
tom and universal practice. Often 
nothing is done until new compe- 
tition enters the field, stirring up 
resourceful plans to hold old 
markets. Solutions of these trade 
problems, once discovered, are so 
simple that the public cannot help 
but wonder why they were not 
thought of before. 

It is the general practice of ice 
dealers to supply their drivers with 
ice of various thicknesses. The task 
of supplying the trade is left to 
the discretion of the delivery man. 
Futhermore, ice producers are 


more or less careless as to the uni- 
form size of blocks being made in 
their plants. As a general rule, the 
public is the sufferer, resulting in 
needless complaints and dissatis- 
faction. 

For a long time the City Ice & 
Fuel Company of Cleveland has 
been engaged in working out some 
method which would remove the 
cause of this dissatisfaction. Largely 
due to its efforts, according to E. 

ghiser, vice-president, a de- 
vice was finally perfected which 
makes it possible to score a block 
of ice of a given size into uniform 
units of twenty-five pounds each. 
This apparatus, it was f 
could only be operated successfully 
on a perfect block of ice of the 
right proportions. 

This company is now manufac- 
turing 380-pound blocks of almost 
perfectly uniform dimensions. Each 
block of ice is scored into four- 
teen units, each of which is sold 
to the trade for twenty-five pa. 
This accounts for 350 The 
remaining thirty s is allowed 
for shrinkage and loss through the 
process of mechanically sawing 
these cakes into units. 


FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


By this method the manufac- 
turer is able to guarantee full 
weight to all patrons at point of 

elivery. Through this method, 
customers purchasing more than a 
single unit can tell at a glance 
whether or not they are receiving 
the A ay ya? 

The City Ice Company has been 
quick to make capital of this new 
service in its newspaper oduct. 
ing. Headings and _ illustrations 
tell the complete story. “Mechani- 
cally measured ice” followed by 
“seapintend full weight and a uni- 
form piece” appear above the illus- 
tration of a large block of ice on 
which are shown the square mark- 
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ings for each unit. The remain- 
ing text of the copy is given over 
to a message of confidence for the 
iceman and the service rendered 
by ice. 

The advantages of this new ser- 
vice to consumers are obvious. The 
so-called “cheat” who puts the 
ice trade on the defensive, has 
been taken out of the business and 
the plan has almost eliminated all 
complaints from the territory in 
which the City Ice & Fuel Com- 
pany operates. 

The results have been so benefi- 
cial that the scoring machines are 
now being installed in its eighty- 
odd plants scattered throughout the 
country. 

“It is needless to say,” says Mr. 
Balghiser, “that the use of ice has 
been rendered much more popular 
with the public in general on ac- 
count of the adoption of this sys- 
tem of preparing ice for deliverv. 
Since the adoption of this method 
of distributing ice, much more care 
is being taken in the production of 
pure, clear crystal ice. .In other 
words, the product is being treated 
with the respect to which it is en- 
titled as a commodity to be dis- 
tributed to the public and, as might 
be expected, increased sales are re- 
sulting everywhere.” 





Some Reflections on ‘What 
Size Space?” 


Taytor, Ewart & Company 
Cxrcaco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The article by Mac Martin, “What 
Size Space Shall We Use?” in your 
August 18 issue is of particular inter- 
est because it accords the intelligent 
plan and media department its rightful 
place in the sun. : 

How often, in analyzing the success 
or failure of an advertising campaign, 
we find copy, art work or typography 
shouldering the blame or accepting the 
palm with little or no thought ing 
given to the less conspicuous, but often 
more important elements, of where did 
the copy run, when did it a r, how 
often in what size space 

Some of the saddest cases of unfor- 
tunate advertising experiences have been 
the direct result of the failure to 
properly analyze these things. : 

ists being made up from publica- 
tions of largest circu po oe 
the twelve-time magazine rule as thoug 
it were a Federal law,—making “full 
page or nothing” the anthem of suc- 
cess,—these are, more frequently than 
is generally realized, important factors 
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in helping to fill the advertising ceme- 


tery. 

it is possible, however, that a num- 
ber of advertising men will be inclined 
to take issue with the statement that 
“the 50-line advertisement has been 
proved by experience to be the min- 
imum at which attention can be ob- 
tained and proper display made.” 

There are some I know who will call 
attention to campaigns in which 28-line 
advertisements always produced greater 
results than those of 42 lines and others 
where 56 lines consistently showed 
lower inquiry costs than’ 84 lines, us- 
ing the same copy in the same publi- 
cations. Mail-order advertisers, who test 
space units to the last degree, have inter- 
esting stories to tell along that line. 

Perhaps the establishment of a defi- 
nite, minimum space unit is fraught 
with danger. nquestionably, there 
are unusual products with partially re- 
stricted market possibilities, which prove 
daily that -“ do get attention with 
less than 50 lines. Might it not be 
less dangerous to claim it only as a 
general rule for publicity advertisers 
of pn me having a wide appeal? 

nother interesting statement in the 
article has to do with the cost of in- 
quiries from three-quarter pages and 
pages as against 56-line and 168-line ad- 
vertisements. It will be noted that the 
reduced cost occurred the second year 
from larger space in the same publica- 
tions and territory. No credit of any 
kind is given, however, to the accumu- 
lated benefits derived from the first 
year’s advertising. In some cases these 
benefits are great enough to have pro- 
duced the reduced cost of inquiries 
without any change in space sizes. 
Which, of course, makes it difficult 
to give all the credit to the larger 
units. 

Such a timely and authoritative arti- 
cle as this is of great value. The pity 
is, however, that so many agencies are 
not equipped with a real expert in these 
matters and as a consequence fail to 

ive them the attention they so royally 
leserve, 
Cuartes J. Eastman 
Advertising Manager 





Appoint Grace & Holliday 


The Aluminum Company of America 
has appointed Grace & Holliday, Detroit 
advertising agency, to handle the adver- 
tising of Lynite pistons and connecting 
rods. This agency also will direct a 
campaign for Chenevert & Company, 
Detroit, marine builders, on their new 
Corsair cruiser. 

The City of Coral Gables, Florida, 
has pieced its advertising account with 





the Miami office of Grace & Holliday. 
Ward Baking Reports Net 
Profit 


The Ward Baking Corporation, New 
York, reports for the thirty-three weeks 
ended August 13, 1927; a net profit of 
$2,553,403, after charges and Federal 
taxes against $2,513,203 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. 
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Stock Exchange Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTERS’ INK 


ROBABLY THE ONLY 
CASE OF ITS KIND— 


—a nation-wide consumer de- 
mand focused upon the name 
of a container rather than that 
of the contents x * * 


The contents of an Ice Cream 
Dixie may be the product of 
any one of 400 or more ice cream 
makers, but the name “‘Dixie”’ 
belongs exclusively to the 
Individual Drinking Cup 
Company, which makes the 


containers only x x 


The cultivation of public ac- 
ceptance and good will for a 
package of copyrighted de- 
sign, to such extent that it is 
recognized as an endorsement 
of the contents, has been an 
advertising achievement in 
which it has been our privilege 
to share from the beginning. 





MecLAIN -SIMPERS ORGANIZATION 


Advertising 


9 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Salesman’s Part in Training 
Retail Clerks 


Most Dealers Welcome Such Co-operation but Salesmen Should Be 
Especially Trained for This Educational Work 


By Ruth Leigh 


Pode typical viewpoints on in- 
creasing retail sales are repro- 
duced here exactly as they were 
advanced by traveling salesmen 
who sell two different nationally 
advertised products: 

“I can’t take the time to work 

- with clerks in the stores in my 
territory,” said the first man. 
“After all, I have certain ground 
to cover in a given time, and if 
I don’t get around quickly, the 
chief’s after me. You know, it 
takes time to give talks, or to 
hang around waiting for a chance 
to talk to each girl in a depart- 
ment. After all, my job’s selling 
goods, not teaching. That’s why 
our company has an instructor who 
goes the stores giving 
talks to salespeople.” 

“You can’t ignore them,” ar- 
gued the other man. “I figure 
it’s worth my while to travel more 
slowly and to help a merchant 
sell the orders I ta After all, 
I can’t get another order until his 
first lot of goods is disposed of, 
so I make it my business to teach 
his clerks how to sell my line. 
It’s worth the time invested, and 
I find the dealers appreciate it.” 


ONE DEALER’S OBSERVATIONS 


These remarks are reproduced 
because they represent typical, yet 
diversified viewpoints +4 
the traveling salesman’s part in 
training store salespeople. The 
first expression can be attributed 
largely to the sales management 
— of that man’s firm. One 

dealer has shrewdly noted on this 
point: “I observe that the firms 
that keep their salesmen jumping 
around in their territories, cover- 
ing them so fast that the men 
have no time to do any educa- 
tional work in stores, are usually 
the ones that have the highest 
turnover among their traveling 
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Regardless of a firm’s educa- 
tional plans for retail clerks, most 
sales managers recognize that their 
salesmen are the logical educators 
of store salespeople. Depending 
= conditions, these reasons are 
a : 

1. The traveling man knows the 
store and its personnel. 

2. He is accustomed to explain- 
ing his goods, and can present 
their points to clerks. 

3. He knows the selling difficul- 
ties, and can anticipate them for 
retail clerks. 

4. He knows why the store has 
put in the line and can explain 
this to salespeople. 

5. He can do this training work 
Bs practically no extra cost to his 


Many of the | national 
advertisers recognize impor- 
tant part the traveling salesman 


can play in retail educational work. 
Let me present the policies of a 
few concerns: 

Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company, Chicago. This com- 
pany requires its salesmen to as- 
sist retail salespeople in their 
zones for two reasons: (1) to 
teach ecleagecete how to close 
sales and (2) to keep the Bruns- 
wick salesman in touch with the 
retail sale of his goods and to 
give him experience in instructing 
others. The salesmen of this 
company receive special instruc- 
tion in methods of ing to re- 
tail salespeople, through sales 
promotion department and _its 
traveling personnel. pro- 
motion men are specially trained 
in the Brunswick home-office in 
Chicago and sent into the field to 
train the regular traveling sales 
force, and to show them how to 
conduct sales meetings. 

David Adler & Sons Company, 
New York. This company be- 
lieves that the average buyer can- 
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i. PHILLIPPE 
was on the throne of France... there were no 
telegraph lines ...no sewing machines... the 
gold rush of °49 was undreamed of... Texas 
belonged to Mexico. But even then the 
Southern Planter was a regularly expected 
guest at the famous manor houses just as it. 
is today. 


In 1840, John M. Preston subscribed, and there 
has been a John M. Preston on our books ever 
since. Three of that name can be found among 
our readers. This year brought a subscription 
from grandfather for his’ grandson, John M. 
Preston IV. 


Advertisers in the Southern Planter are most 
hospitably received in over 200,000 homes in 
Virginia and her neighbor states, and 70% of 
these farmers own their own farms. Less than 
20% are mortgaged. Their crop values average 
$41.00 per acre. THE SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
Richmond, Va., Established 1840. 


JAMES M. RIDDLE CO., Special Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Atlanta 








Jfome veh the —— Planter 
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lieves that the average buyer can- 

















Cartons ~w large and small 








VERY manufacturer selling packaged goods has a 

container problem to solve. Years of experience 
in serving a clientele national in scope has prepared us 
to help YOU solve this critical problem. Today, 
BROOKS’ artistically lithographed Cartons and 
Display Containers are the standard. 

Our Service Department will co-operate with you 
in every detail—entirely without obligation on your 
part—and will gladly submit ideas, dummies and esti- 
mates of special, individual designs created for YOU 
exclusively. May we place it at your disposal? 


Lithographed Folding Boxes, Labels, Window 
Display Advertising, Commercial Stationery. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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not be relied upon to pass along 
technical information about the 
merchandise which _ salespeople 
should have, and Adler salesmen 
are trained to do this. They are 
made to understand that their work 
is not complete when they sell a 
buyer Adler clothing. Their work 
consists of helping the store to 
sell it, and they must get out on 
the floor (with necessary store 
permission) to show the store’s 
sales force how Adler clothes 
should be sold. The company recog- 
nizes that training work among 
clerks cannot be completed with 
one talk. Salesmen are urged to 
work consistently and systemati- 
cally, and are told to impress only 
one or two important points upon 
clerks in a department at- each 
visit. 

The Florence Stove Company, 
Gardner, Mass. Part of this com- 
pany’s general plan of helping 
dealers to sell Florence products is 
to have the salesmen equipped to 
give practical talks to retail sales- 
people. This service is offered 
without charge or obligation. 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation, 
New York. This company urges 
its men to spend more time with 
representative dealers and to con- 
cern themselves less with trying 
to call on every small merchant. 
Salesmen are shownrthat they pro- 
gress farther by developing bet- 
ter outlets through this educational 
work. They are encouraged to 
spend every minute they can af- 
ford to show salespeople how to 
sell Phillips-Jones goods. As a 
result of this policy, some sales- 
men have doubled and trebled their 
volume of business in some stores. 

The policy of the Minneapolis 
Knitting Works was described by 
B. W. Thayer, vice-president, in 
a recent issue of Printers’ INK 
(February 24, 1927): 


Our salesmen are instructed to sell 
the goods not only to the buyer or 
proprietor, but, whenever possible, to 
the men and women who sell them to 
the store’s customers. After a_ sales- 
man gets fairl rs well acquainted at a 
store, he can find legitimate ways and 
means of mixing with the clerks and 
scquasntens them with the main talk- 

ints of his goods. If he lacks 


od cient personality to do this in a 
way that will not give offense, then he 
has no business being a salesman. Qn 
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each visit to a store, he ought to be 
able to instruct two or three clerks and 
ive them, in a measure, we picture 
has already given the . 
If space permitted, I saul cite 
the policies of many more national 
advertisers who insist that their 
traveling men take a part in train- 
ing store clerks to sell. At this 
point, however, it is interesting to 
have the dealer’s point of view re- 
garding this educational work con- 
ducted by traveling men. One 
dealer says: 


INSTRUCTION 


“I always like to have a well- 
informed salesman. come to my 
store and spend some time instruct- 
ing my clerks how to sell his 
goods. I am even willing to have 
him come in occasionally and 
spend a day or so in actual selling 
as this shows the 
clerks how to sell better than hours 
of instruction possibly could.” 

Another merchant explains why 
he. gives preference, in buying 
goods, to companies whose sales- 
men are prepared to help clerks. 
He illustrates this by referring 
specifically to the sale of two lines 
of package chocolates: 

“I don’t think there is a bit of 
difference between the two lines 
so far as quality and package are 
concerned. The price is the same 
in each case, both to the con- 
sumer and to the dealer. Neither 
line gets any larger amount of 
publicity than the other, but my 
men can sell half a dozen boxes 
of one brand to a single box of 
the other. The answer is plain: 
The former house has a salesman 
who is more of a school teacher 
than an order getter. He is not 
half so anxious to get me tied up 
for a large shipment as he is to 
get my people and talk “candy 
salesmanship” to them. He talks 
so interestingly and has so many 
facts and figures about his candy 
and candy in ayn that my peo- 
ple cannot help but be interested 
and push the line they know best. 

“I am not concerned in it one 
way or the other, except that if 
I can get the volume of business 
with only one line in the store, so 
much the better. It is amusing to 
know that the line I am discard- 
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ing is represented by a salesman 
who is really much better than 
the one whose candy I am contin- 
uing. But where one is a.good 
salesman and can load me up to 
the guards, the latter is a man who 
can teach my people how to move 
his merchandise.” 

Even the large department store 
with its own organized department 
of training welcomes the co-opera- 
tion of traveling representatives. 
Speaking from the viewpoint of 
these large organizations, James 
H. Green, director, Research Bu- 
reau for Retail Training, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, said in the Jan- 
= 27, 1927, issue of PRINTERS’ 

NK: 


Traveling representatives are busy 
men and women and the demands on 
their time are not light if they cover 
their territories properly. f, however, 


as the buyer, the manufacturer can 
keep in touch with the success of his 
contribution to the traini program 
as ‘viewed by the training ‘ment. 
Very often, the department can give 
him suggestions from the salesperson 
and customer viewpoint which may not 
have occurred to the buyer. 


The sales manager interested in 
having his men co-operate in the 
training of store clerks will do 
well to recognize several impor- 
tant factors: 

First, that the average sales- 
man cannot be depended upon, of 
his own initiative, to conduct ed- 
ucational work. If you desire to 
have a salesman undertake this 
work, you must explain to him, so 
he clearly realizes it, why it pays 
to spend his time working with 
the retail clerk. The salesman 
must be made to see how this co- 
operation ultimately benefits him. 

Second, if you wish to have this 
educational work carried on in 
each salesman’s territory, you must 
maintain interest in it at head- 
quarters. Bulletins, containing 
suggestions and hints for this 
work should be frequently issued, 
so the men will recognize it as 
an important part of their selling 
responsibility. 

Casual training work depending 
on the initiative of the individual 
salesman seldom amounts to much. 
If you desire to get full benefit 
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of the presence of salesmen in 
stores, to have them co-operate in 
educational work, make this a 
fixed policy of the sales depart- 
ment of your organization. 

Here are a few suggestions for 
sales managers interested in hay- 
ing their men conduct educational 
work among clerks: 

1, Tell your salesmen to ask the 
merchant’s or the buyer’s permis- 
sion before they give talks to sales- 
people individually or collectively. 
Nothing irritates a store execu- 
tive more than to find a traveling 
salesman in earnest conversation 
with one or two clerks, if that man 
has not asked permission to do 
so. Not only must a salesman 
have the store’s consent to give 
educational help, but also it is ad- 
visable for him to sketch briefly 
to the store executive what he 
is going to tell clerks. 

2. Salesmen desiring to conduct 
educational work must avoid 
lounging about a department, 
seeking opportunities, between 
sales, to talk to salespeople. This 
makes a bad impression on the 
store, the customer and the sales- 
person. Talks given to clerks at 
odd intervals seldom make an im- 
pression. If a salesman has the 
store’s consent to talk to sales- 
people, let him arrange a definite 
time and place to give his talk. 
Morning hours, before the store 
is busy, are best, but if the sales- 
man cannot be present in the 
morning, it is better to ask per- 
mission to take one or two sales- 
people at a time, away from the 
department, to some quiet corner, 
in order to give the talk. If the 
store is not busy, and salespeople 
can be spared from the depart- 
ment for a time it is always better 
to give the talk in this way. 

3. If salesmen are going to give 
samples of their product to clerks, 
as part of the educational pro- 
gram, let them ask permission to 
do this 

4. For training retail salespeo- 
ple, the salesman needs coaching. 
It is a mistake to assume that be- 
cause a traveling representative 
can give a convincing presenta- 
tion of his product to merchants 
that he will give a good educa- 
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The Most Convincing Way- 


The most convincing way that any publication can 
demonstrate to an advertiser the market covered by its 
circulation is to lay before that advertiser an Eastman 
Report. 

For an Eastman Report shows him exactly what the publication 
has to offer in return for his advertising dollar. It provides just 
the facts he needs in his selection of media, derived from authentic 
sources and presented in an intelligent fashion that can be under- 
stood by a business man. 


And back of these facts, making it possible for him to accept 
them with full confidence, is the knowledge that an Eastman 
Report is always impartial and unbiased. 


Every publication survey we undertake is made subject to these 
policies, which are agreed upon before the work is begun: 


The survey must be conducted in the same way that it 
would be if initiated and paid for by the advertiser himself. 


The selection of the territory or the names, and the work- 
ing methods, must be left entirely in the hands of the 
Eastman organization and must be in accordance with our 
customary standards of practice. ra 


The publisher has the right to withhold the report entirely, 
but if he exploits any of it, his exploitation must be fair 
and complete.¥ 


a 


The reasons for these restrictions are obvious. Leaving moral 

integrity apart, the good will of all advertisers is worth more to 

us than the price any publisher could afford to pay for a favorable 

report. And our report would be worth little to the publisher if 

the advertiser had not good reason to believe in its authenticity. 
Leiter, Becapied’or ended witsst ont erases spppoval. Uos of ports f te Sopere, 

- or excerpts, editorially or in advertising is permissible, and may depart from the language of the 


report, but with the provision always that any such ion or ex shall be used only in such 
a way that the statement or inference will be coneuedie a complete reading of the report.” 


_| R+O+EASTMAN, Incorporated 


‘ 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
; 113 West 42nd Street, New York 
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You can sell the rich 
community of 


York County, Pa. 


if you have the goods 
and place your adver- 
tising in the columns 
of 


The York, Pa. / 
Gazette and Daily 


in which these peo- 
ple have entire con- 
fidence. 


For they know that 
your advertising 
would not appear in 
this paper if it did 
not honestly refer to 
honest wares. 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Ave. 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Ave. 
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tional talk to clerks. A successful 
educational talk must be delivered 
from the viewpoint of the stor 
clerk, and the average traveling 
salesman must be made to under- 
stand this. Usually, he is ac- 
customed to talking to merchants 
and buyers who view the product 
in an entirely different light. An 
educational talk to salespeople re- 
quires a completely altered ap- 
proach, 

5. Out of the mass of selling 
arguments used by traveling men 
to sell goods to the trade, the 
salesman must be told what is rel- 
evant in addressing store clerks. 
In the short time at his disposal, 
he must present the “meat” of his 
selling talk, and the average trav- 
eling man cannot be depended upon 
to select this on the spur of the 
moment. He should receive ex- 
pert coaching beforehand at head- 
quarters. 

It is advisable to provide the 
traveling salesman with a brief ed- 
ucational talk, to last from five to 
ten minutes, that he can, in turn, 
present to clerks. He need not 
repeat this talk mechanically, but 
it is advisable to insist that he 
follow a logical sequence in pre- 
senting his information. 

6. In addition to having a stand- 
ardized talk prepared at headquar- 
ters, the traveling man should be 
taught a standardized demonstra- 
tion for retail salespeople. This 
may differ from the demonstration 
given to the merchant and tha* is 
why it needs special rehearsing. 

7. Traveling men who present 
their selling talk easily and glibly 
to a buyer or a merchant are 
likely to become exceedingly self- 
conscious if called upon to give an 
educational talk. They are in- 
clined to regard it as a “speech,” 
and this makes some of them al- 
most tongue-tied. To avoid this 
self-consciousness (especially if 
the men are addressing saleswo- 
men) it is advisable to train the 
men in a few elementary princi- 
ples of public speaking. It is not 
suggested that the talk to sales- 
people be a formal speech—in fact, 
the more informal the better, but 
simply that it be given easily with- 
out embarrassment. 
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To prepare good copy and layout is not 
enough. We consider this but an incident 
to the complete service we are equipped to 
give manufacturers in Central New England. 
The wealth of business experience our 
executives place at the disposal of our clients 
is the most important contribution we make 
to their sales and merchandising problems. 


a 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 


Ce a a 

















1 Fs Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass is small enough for ily J 


vest pocket, has an enormous ‘field of view and is fully 
corrected for color. Sold by high-grade opticians everywhere 


Your Company’s Christmas Gift 


Not too expensive looking—sure to be appreciated—something not every- 


one will give— BAUSCH & LOMB 


SPORT GLASS 


Specially priced for Christmas Giving 


Can be engraved with your Company’s Signature or the name of each 
recipient—this, however takes time and orders should be placed now. 


A Sample On Memo If You Desire 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. 


676 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


g Other optical gift suggestions include the Magnarule, Pocket magnifiers, reducing 
glasses, etc. Ask for our booklet of these items. 
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Splitting Pennies | . 


OU remember the old saying about taking care 

of the pennies and the dollars will look out for 

themselves. Did you ever think about splitting | 
pennies to see what would happen to the dollars? 


Here’s a simple problem to illustrate what we mean: T 
100,000 copies of your monthly magazine Ce 
.07% per copy—cost of printing and paper vm 
$7,250.00 total printing bill tur 


@Suppose you could knock off that extra Yc of the printin 
expense. That would be only $250 an issue, but multiplied 
by twelve issues it represents a sum not to be despised. There 
are lots of things you could do with $3,000—spend it for a 
better magazine, invest it in promotion, add another member 
to your staff, or surprise yourself with a new Packard. 


@iIt has been the reputation of Kable Brothers somanes for pre 
many years to save their customers thousands of dollars tio 


annually on magazine printing There are good reasons, such of 
as being located in a small town, large-scale buying of paper ; 
and other supplies, day and night operation, efficient manage- of 
ment, and last, but most important, specialization in publica- of 


tion printing. More than ninety per cent of our annual ing 
volume is this kind of work: Among our patrons are the tior 
ublishers of such periodicals as Outdoor Recreation, Outdoor of 
ite, Poultry Tribune, Hunting & Fishing, National Sports- cha 
man, Eagle Magazine, How to Sell, Retail Furniture Selling, pai 
Radio Age, Railroad Trainman, The Drama, National Retail ma 
Lumber Dealer, T. P. A. Travelers Magazine, International pha 
Journal of Religious Education and many others. can 
at 1 

Publishers, business managers, publishers’ representatives and 
anyone else interested in knowing whether our facilities will the 
reduce, even by the fraction of a cent, the cost of printing their the: 


magazine, will do well to send specifications and sample copies 
to the plant at Mount Morris, Illinois, or to the Chicago or 
New York office. Ma 


Kable Brothers Company 


Mount Morris, Illinois A 
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Baltimore 
Distribution Report 
Completed 


Final, Complete Report on Balti- 
more Census of Distribution Con- 
tains Many Valuable and Inter- 
esting Tables of Figures Which 
Should Be Welcomed by the 
Entire Advertising Industry 








'T‘HERE is no doubt that the 
final report on the Baltimore 
Census of Distribution will be wel- 
comed, as the foreword states, by 
“merchants, economists, manufac- 
turers, advertising men, news- 
paper men, in fact, all who are 
interested in commercial or indus- 
trial growth.” This report, which 
called “Retail and Wholesale 
[rade of Baltimore, Maryland” is 
based on a census of distribution 
conducted by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, and has been 
prepared by the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
The report contains a great deal 
of specific data on the distribution 
of merchandise in Baltimore dur- 
ing 1926—figures on store opera- 
tion, merchandise outlets, volume 
of sales through various retail 
channels and salaries and wages 
paid. Definite quantitative infor- 
mation is presented on certain 
phases of both distribution and 
consumption of merchandise sold 
at retail. 

Those who are interested in how 
the census was made will find fur- 
ther information on it in the fol- 
lowing issues of Printers’ INK: 
March 10, 1927, page 193, “Census 
of Distribution Begins at Balti- 
more,” and May 12, 1927, page 128, 
“What Has Been Learned from 
the Baltimore Census.” 

At the time a committee was ap- 
pointed to gather this information, 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover said: “We are almost 
wholly lacking in the basic data as 
to. distribution. We know ~ our 
production in most important lines 
of activity. We know a great deal 
about stocks of commodities in the 
hands of producers. We know very 
little as to stocks in the hands of 
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* 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily, Sunday, Tri-Weekly 


Roger Babson, busi- 
ness sage, names Georgia 
as a state in which 
buying capacity will 
be very high this fall. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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TENNESSEAN 


Morninc—EveniInc— 
SuNDAY 

Goes into Nearly All 
Worth While Homes 
In One of the South’s 
Fastest Growing 
Cities. 

JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 

Representatives 

Chicago, New York, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 











2143 New 
Subscribers 


Our last A.B.C. 
publisher's state- 
ment shows 37,710 
net paid daily 
average—an_ in- 
crease of 2,143 

r day over our 
ast statement. 
Come and row 
with us in Pros- 
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consumers; the area of  distribu- 
tion in any commodity. If we had 
a census of distribution I am con- 
vinced that this information would 
automatically eliminate a great 
amount of waste in the whole dis- 
tribution machinery.” 

The report states that the fig- 
ures covering the merchandise dis- 
tribution equipment of Baltimore 
are expected to be useful in two 
distinct ways: 

1. They will give a picture of the com- 
mercial mechanism of one of the great- 
est cities in the country, thus expanding 
our definite knowledge of the business 
life of that community. 

2. They will stir in the minds of all 
who deal with economic or business or 
social problems a vivid appreciation of 
what it would mean if corresponding 
figures were available for all parts of 
the country. 


In discussing the scope of the 
census the report has this to say: 
“The Baltimore Census of Distri- 
bution included all business es- 
tablishments other than those 
embraced in the Census of Manu- 
factures and was divided into two 
classes: First, those engaged pri- 
marily in the distribution of com- 
modities ; and, second, those whose 
income is derived principally from 
the performance of a personal ser- 
ee 

“Concerns engaged in manufac- 
turing and whose operations in- 
clude a large distribution element 
were included. .. . 

“Chain stores were so designated 
on the schedule and in order not to 
burden any distributor unduly such 
organizations made only one report 
for all stores under their ownership 
in Baltimore.” 

According to the report there 
were 11,127 retail establishments 
in Baltimore during 1926, with 
sales aggregating $369,027,300. Of 
these, 9,819 were independently 
owned while 1,308 were units of 
chain store organizations. Sales 
through the former class totaled 
$287,259,800; and through chain 
stores $81,757,500. 

The report contains, in all, 
twenty-one tables of valuable and 
interesting statistical figures. 

One table, which gives the “Vol- 
ume of Retail Sales by Kinds of 
Business” shows that department 
stores report the largest volume, 
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BUILD a Market 
that will LAST~ 


NSTEAD of selling a man 
when he is thirty, with 
lessened chances of holding 
him, sell him when he is 
18,—better still, when he is 
in his earlier ’teens, in high 
school. 





In other words, much ex- 

nsive selling to adults can bring results only for a 
ew years. Concentrate that selling effort on indi- 
viduals in their *teens, and profits on sales will be 
cumulatively greater and the market will last longer. 


The Scholastic, used as a textbook-magazine in thou- 
sands of high schools throughout the country, offers 
an ideal channel with which to reach youth for present 
and future sales. Each issue is repeatedly referred 
to Pomisci.m the year—longer life for your message. 


ofitith-"The SCHOLASTIC “2 


A National Magazine for the Schoolroom 
“THE ACORN OF TODAY’S MARKET — THE OAK OF TOMORROW'S” 
Member Audit Bureau of 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—o- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
-O-— 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


and 
WEALTHY ORGARIZATION 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 

with 

ONLY ONE MEDIUM 

Absolutely Restricted 

to the church buyer 
-O— 

Write for samples and information 
The Chureh Trade Journal since 1899 
The EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Morning & Evening . 150,000 
See 137,000 


Complete Market Data 
Service Maintained 
JOHN M, BRANHAM COMPANY 
Representatives 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
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San Francisco, Seattle 
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their sales being 14.81 per cent of 
the total. Grocery and delicatessen 
stores are a close second with 14.7] 
per cent. No other class of busi- 
ness performs more than 5 per 
cent of the total. 

These ‘same two classes arx 
shown to lead in “Sales per Capita,” 
also—department stores, $68.34: 
and grocery stores, $67.18. Auto- 
mobiles are third with $20.82; fol 
lowed by furniture and housefur- 
nishings, $20.65. 

The following table headings 
will give an idea of what the re- 
port contains : 

“Average and Actual Inventories,” 
“Sales by Commodities,” ‘“‘Retail Mer- 
chandise Outlets,” “Analysis of Com- 
modity Sales According to Volume and 
— “Summary of _ Reta! 


There are other retail tables and 
a similar group for the wholesale 
establishments. 

Reports similar to the Baltimore 
Census of Distribution are being 
prepared for Atlanta, Chicago, 
— Fargo, Kansas City, Provi- 
dence, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Springfield, Ill., and Syracuse, cities 
representative of different types of 
population conditions and various 
kinds of business activity. All 
field work has been completed and 
the results are now being tabulated. 
Summary statements for these 
cities will be published as soon as 
they are completed by the Bureau 
of Census; and copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing that body at 
Washington. 

Copies of the Baltimore report 
may be obtained for 25 cents each 
by applying to Alvin E. Dodd, 
Manager of the Domestic Distri- 
bution Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 





“The North American Review”’ 
to Be Issued Monthly 


Beginning with the October issue, 
The North American Review, New 
York, a quarterly founded in 1815, 
will be published every month. ' Its 
contents will be presented in a lighter 
vein. 

Miss Eva Mayer will have charge of 
the advertising department. She was 
formerly with the American Review of 
Reviews and The Golden Book, both ot 
New York. 
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International 
Magazine Company 


announces 


the appointment of 


B. FRANK DAVIS 


as 


Business Manager 


of 
MECLURES 
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COURSE ON 


DIRECT MAIL 


FREE to Sales Executives 


IRECT MAIL will 
work only when 
properly employed 

and under certain market 
conditions. Sales Execu- 
tives, who are relying on 
Direct Mail more and more, 
should learn the truth about 
this important subject. 
When will it work? What 
can itaccomplish? What are 
its limitations? That FACTS 
may be available to Sales Ex- 
ecutives, we have prepared 
a Five Unit COURSE ON 
DIRECT MAIL. 

° Why good 
Unit 1, - So Beee 
scarce. Why missionaries 
bring in few orders. Ad- 
ventures of John A. Carlsen. 
A six-weeks barrage fire. 
An army, a hundred thou- 
sand strong waiting to batter 
down sales resistance. How 
to make salesmen more con- 
tent, more prosperous and 
more valuable. 


Unit 2. ip tee 
waiting to be conquered. 
A foreign market at home. 
More than eighteen million 
mouths to feed. How to 
win this market. Hints 


on Sales Promotion in THE 
HIDDEN EMPIRE. 


e The high 
Unit Se cost of sell 
ing. Why personal sales- 


men are necessary. How 
they can make the most of 
their time. How much 
does each salesman’s visit 
cost? Where personal sales- 
men excel; where Direct 
Mail excels. Why both are 
necessary. 

4 “Why Mrs. 
Unit 4. Throckmor- 
ton bought a Fahrenheit 
Refrigerator—The Romance 
of Modern Merchandising.” 
The Advertising Manager 
tells why he thinks the sale 
was made. The Sales Mana- 
ger gives his ideas. Mrs. 
Throckmorton is consulted. 
Her valuable testimony. 

4 “And so Mrs. 
Unit 5. Throckmor- 
ton Came in to the Dealer’s 
Store.” How the Manufac- 
turer and the Dealer, by join- 
ing forces, can increase sales 
and turnover for both. A 
graph showing the modern 
tendency in dealer’s helps. 
The kind of dealer’s helps 
which really help. 


Enroll Now 


This COURSE ON DI- 
RECT MAIL will be sent 
without charge or obliga- 
tion to Sales Executives who 
enroll at once on firm sta- 
tionery and give title. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING COMPANY 
207 WEST TWENTY- FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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When Will Lawyers Advertise? 


At Present Many of Them Believe in It But Are Unable to Put Their 
Belief into Practice 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


ASSOCIATION 

New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Have there been any pamphlets 


printed on the subject of professional 
advertising, or is there any literature 
in circulation? 

We are in receipt of a letter from a 
member of one of our clubs requesting 
information on the subject of profes- 
sional advertising, especially the prac- 
tice of advertising in the legal pro- 
fession, 

If you have any literature or 
pamphlets on this subject, we would ap- 
preciate very much your advice. 

INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION, 
Earte Pearson, 
General Manager. 


HERE is a growing body of 

literature on the subject of 
professional advertising but little 
of any consequence on the practice 
of advertising in the legal profes- 
sion. The term “professional ad- 
vertising” has both a broad and a 
restricted meaning. In its general 
application it includes the adver- 
tising of any sort of so-called pro- 
fessional service as. distinguished 
from the advertising of a com- 
modity; e. g., the services of a 
civil engineer, an auditor or ap- 
praiser, a bank or “trust company, 
a company like the Davey Tree 
Expert Company, educational in- 
stitutions, study courses, and book 
or periodical publishing. In its 
restricted sense, professional adver- 
tising applies only to the use of 
advertising by the “three learned 
professions,” law, medicine and 
theology. This classification has 
its flaws, however, for churches 
may and do advertise, while archi- 
tects, accountants and members of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
may not advertise except in a pre- 
scribed manner. 

The practice of advertising by 
members of the legal profession is 
hedged about with many difficul- 
ties. A number of articles have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications, most of them dealing 
with the subject from a modern, 
rather than an old-fashioned, point 
of view. A list of these is obtain- 


able for the asking. The sum and 
substance of what has been written 
is pretty well presented in the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article 
by Joseph C. Sampson, of the 
Denver bar, in an article entitled, 
“The Bar Mysterious,” which was 
printed in Printers’ INK of June 
24, 1926: 

“Suppose, first of all, that the 
American Bar Association, having 
a special fund for the purpose at 
its command, should undertake a 
nation-wide and protracted cam- 
paign of education, in a series of 
advertisements appearing in the 
newspapers, magazines and trade 
papers, for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public as to the lawyer’s 
part in the scheme of things and 
his duty toward his clients and the 
public. Advertisements and 
booklets dealing with the several 
branches of modern business could 
cover such subjects as: ‘When to 
See Your Lawyer,’ ‘The Impor- 
tance of Good Land Titles,’ ‘Mak- 
ing a Binding Contract,’ ‘Why 
Good Deeds Pay,’ ‘Where There’s 
a Will,” ‘Trustworthy Trustees,’ 
‘Checking Up on Your Invest- 
ments,’ ‘The Security of Securi- 
ties,’ ‘The Adjustment of Business 
Differences,’ ‘The Cost of Litiga- 
tion,’ and similar topics. Prepared 
by men of high professional stand- 
ing and special qualifications in the 
particular field, they would find a 
ready audience and would do 
much to promote the welfare of 
both the public and the profession.” 

Of members of the legal pro- 
fession who approve and even en- 
dorse this attitude there are many. 
Of members who have carried 
their convictions into practice there 
is none on record. As a conse- 
quence, the Exposition Hall is 
empty of exhibits. 

So far as the practitioner in the 
field of medicine and surgery is 
concerned, modern business has no, 
or few, questions to ask. But 
modern business has much to ask 
of the lawyer, the chemist, the 
engineer, the architect. Of these, 
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A Sales 


Executive 


We have a client, a large in- 
dustrial concern in the iddle 
West, who is seeking a man with 
the following qualifications : 


1. A man with experience as a 
sales executive, who is an or- 
ganizer and leader of men. His 
sales experience must have 
been in the industrial manu- 
facturing field, in such indus- 
tries as metal, machinery, 
chemical, oil, building mate- 
rials, or similar lines. 

2. He must be between 30 and 
40 years of age. 


3. He must be a _ college 
graduate. 


4. The man we seek is now 
employed and is successful in 
his present position. 

5. His past business and po 
sonal record must stand close 
investigation. 

6. He must be a man with 
more than ordinary ability, 
keenness, energy and initiative, 
and he must be clean-cut men- 
tally, physically and morally. 


We would like to have applica- 
tions for this position from men 
who feel they meet strictly the 
above qualifications. Others will 
not be considered. 

Reply to this advertisement 
should be made as complete and 
comprehensive as possible, so that 
no qualified man will be over- 
looked. 

All correspondence will be held 
in strict confidence. 

Address Bissell & Land, Inc., 
Advertising 5 Agus, 339 Boulevard 
of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 


is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the man who 
offers building plan service, 
first contact with build- 

choice 





Est. 1873 A. B.C. 
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all but the first named are lisping 
an advertising explanation. nly 
the lawyer is mute. Yet his work 
is inextricably bound up with 
business in a way the work of no 
other professional agent will ever 
be, for, in a sense, business is the 
law and without law there could 
be no business. 

However, evolution and progress 
are everywhere at work. Preven- 
tion is better than correction. This 
idea ultimately gets to the top 
Business got it when it abandoned 
the principle of caveat emptor and 
discovered the principle of good- 
will. When the lawyer gets it, he 
will advertise—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





New Accounts for Auspitz-Lee- 
Harvey 


The Straus Brothers Investment Com- 
any and the Fidelity Laboratories, 
ne., Chicago, have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with Auspitz-Lee-Har- 
vey, Chicago advertising agency. News- 
papers, financial magazines and direct 
mail will be used for the former ac- 
count and git papers for the latter. 

Bartlett Gordon, investment house, 
and the Abox Company, manufacturer 
of Abox “A” eliminators, Chicago, have 
also placed their advertising accounts 
with Auspitz-Lee-Harvey. Financial 
publications will be used by Bartlett & 
Gordon, while the plans for the Abox 
Company call for the use of news- 
papers, magazines, business papers and 
direct mail. 





United Film-Ad Service Ap- 
points W. H. Besack 


William H. Besack has been ap- 
inted advertising counselor of the 
nited Film-Ad Service, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. In addition to his new duties 
he continues his advertising service 
with the Comstock-Bolton Company and 
the Mid-Continent Jeweler, of that city. 


J. W. O'Bryan, Jr., with 
Barron G. Collier, Inc. 


Joseph W. O'Bryan, Jr., recently 
with the Norristown, Pa., Register, has 

oined Barron G. Collier, nc., New 
Pine He was formerly with the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer as manager of the 
resort and travel department. 








Consolidated Business Papers 
Named “Retail Review” 


The Midwest Merchant and the Com- 
mercial News, which were recently con- 
solidated, will hereafter be known as 
the Retail Review and published at 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Come to Chicago 
A.B.C.Week 


The 14TH CONVENTION of the AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS will. be held 
at the new Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 20 
and 21, 1927. 


Thursday, Oct.2o—At 10a. m., group meetings 
to discuss subjects which will be announced 
before the meetings. Divisional lines will not 
be drawn and all who are interested in the 
given subject are invitedto take part. This is 
a new feature of the Convention. 


Thursday, Oct. 20 —At 2 p. m., regular divis- 
ional meetings. Prospective members in all Divisions 
are invited. 


Friday, Oct. 21—All Divisions will join at 
g a. m. in the general meeting as usual. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held Friday 
evening in the Grand Ball Room, Stevens 
Hotel. Never has an A. B.C. dinner been 
held under such comfortable conditions 
as will be enjoyed this year. The Grand - 
Ball Room will seat the entire company 
without crowding, or overflow. 


Make your reservations early. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
165 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 
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In Exchange 


For a position that offers op- 
portunities for initiative and 
ideas, | can offer six years’ 
experience as Advertising 
Manager of a Company hav- 
ing nation-wide distribution; 
executive ability in handling 
dealer helps, newspaper 
copy, magazine copy, out- 
door advertising and house 
organ editing. Married, 
Christian. Future prospects 
can regulate salary. Write 


“G", Box 246. 
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55 west 42 St. 
New York 















If you use Direct-Mail— 
You'll, find POSTAGE—devoted to Adver- 
ising and Selling by Letters, Folders, 
ay ete.—a good investment. Clip the 





head and rece 
Bill for $1 will follow. Every issue con- 
tains Direct-Mail Ideas you can =. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Chain Store Grocers to Discuss 
Antagonistic Laws 


Anti-chain store legislation will pro 
vide material for discussion at two of 
the sessions at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the National Chain Store 
Grocers Association of the United 
States, to be held at Washington, D. C., 
from September 27 to 29. - D. Brist- 
ley, vice-president, the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, will talk on “The Im- 
portance of Trade Associations.” 

In addition to other talks on chain 
store problems, the question, “Is the 
Day of the Grocery Store Past?” will 
be covered by Edward Dale, vice-pres- 
ident of the Safeway Stores, Inc. 

The program follows: 

September 28, morning session: A. E. 
Phillips, president, American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association: 
Edwin B. Parker, chairman, board of 
directors, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; ‘ a am ns Chain Store 
to the Public,” Lestico, vice- 

resident, Piggly Wiggly Western 

tates Co.; “The Importance of Trade 

Associations,” Mr. Bristley, and R. M. 
Hudson, chief, Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce. 

Afternoon session: H. L. Cannon, 
president, National Canners Associa- 
tion; Harry C, Faulkner, president, 
National Food Brokers’ Association; 
“Monthly Meetings of Store Managers 
Help Sales,” J. R. Crooks, the J. W. 
Crooks Stores Co.; “Is the Day of the 
Grocery Store Past?” Mr. Dale, and 
“The Economic Function of the Chain 
Store,” Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor, 
Chain Store Age. 

September 29, morning session: 
“Anti-chain Store Legislation,” expe- 
riences ane by H. H. Cupp, pres- 
—. M4 Grocery Co., Pa i 

Hommel, president, Uni- 
to “Grocery Co. Madison, Wis., 
J. B. Hill, go teg Hill Grocery Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. . M. Scarry, vice- 
president D. | ae iby Grocery Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., and D. W. Turner, —. 
Carolina Stores, Inc., Lenoir 

ate session: General discussion 
mn “Anti-chain Store. Legislation.” 





To Publish “National Guard 
Magazine and Naval Gazette” 


The first issue of the National Guard 
Magazine and Naval Gazette will appear 
in October. It will ublished 
monthly at Chicago by John Bradford 
Main and will have a type page of 
seven by ten inches. Henry L. Freking 
is general sales manager in charge of 
circulation and advertising. 





Pagel Oil Burner Company 
Appoints W. G. Hammond 


William G. Hammond, formert 
tional field representative of the Priess 
Radio Corporation, New York, has 
been appointed sales and advertising 
manager of the Pagel Qil Burner Com- 
pany, Mianqegele, 
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WANTED 





An Advertising Salesman 
Who Thinks, Works— 
And Knows How! 


He will be required to represent and 
sell a large national farm publication 
—an acknowledged leader in its field. 


We are not primarily interested in 
merely increasing the man power of 
our sales department; neither are we 
desirous of securing just another rep- 
resentative. We wantonly a man who 
has successfully sold advertising space 
| and can prove it. (Experience in sell- 
ing farm paper advertising would be 
helpful, but not absolutely essential.) 





The man we are seeking is likely be- 
tween 28 and 35 years of age. He is 
working in Chicago and adjacent ter- 
ritory, or is interested in doing so. 
Having made an enviable record in his 
present position, he is now ready to 
join an organization where the possi- 
bilities for achievement and financial 
reward will be almost unlimited. For 
a man who can measure up to our 
standard, we have a most unusual 
opportunity. His headquarters will 
be in our Chicago office. 


It will be necessary, in replying, to 
accurately picture your worth to us. 
If your evidence is convincing, a 
personal interview will be arranged. 


Address “‘F,’”’ Box 245, Care Printers’ Ink 
231 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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An Carl R. Gray, 
president of the 

Advertising Union Pacific 
Lesson Railroad Com- 
from the pany, tells us a 


Northwest Cheerful story of 
big crops that are 


on the way in the Northwest. He 
can look ahead for several months 
and see plenty of business for the 
railroads, as a result, “with a sharp 
increase in traffic and earnings.” 

One of our staff writers who 
visited Minneapolis and St. Paul 
a couple of weeks ago brings a 
similar story from bankers, manu- 
facturers, publishers and advertis- 
ing agents of that region. 

We congratulate the Northwest 
on its good fortune and the im- 
portant part it will have in creat- 
ing that extra billion of farm 
profits which Eugene Meyer, com- 
missioner of the Federal Farm 
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Loan Board, has reported to Presi- 
dent Coolidge will be certain dur- 
ing 1927. 

The big thought we get out of it 
is that this great country with its 
diversified climatic, industrial and 
agricultural conditions can absorb 
and “write off” losses that would 
bring stagnation or near ruin to 
many other countries. 

The Mississippi River brings dis- 
aster to a large stretch of country 
—a perfectly senseless and useless 
waste, by the way, that. could be 
avoided by adequate flood control. 
In certain other sections too much 
rain and cold weather have caused 
crop shortages. And then along 
comes the Northwest with a big 
contribution which goes far toward 
maintaining tthe balance of the na- 
tional wealth and keeping up gen- 
eral markets. 

Last year conditions in the 
Northwest were not so good. This 
year they came back strong. The 
same thing can be said, at various 
times, of all the other leading 
agricultural regions. 

We wonder if there is not an 
illuminating lesson here for ad- 
vertisers. Isn’t it plain that they 
make a costly mistake in gauging 
their sales activities by current or 
localized conditions? The adver- 
tiser who got scared out of the 
Northwest last year is not im line 
to get his share of the additional 
prosperity this year. Instead of 
going at the thing in a big way 
and striking out boldly for the 
goal ahead, he did his advertising 
by the crops. He might just as 
well do it by the sun, moon and 
stars. 

So far as advertising is con- 
cerned, the farmer is always 
“back.” Local crop situations have 
absolutely nothing to do with a 
properly conceived advertising pro- 
gram. 


The Mirage John M. Van 


of National Voris is part 
owner of a store 


Distribution setting hardware, 
house furnishings and _ sporting 
goods. The store is located in 
Cobleskill, N. Y., a town of 3,000 
population. 

Mr. Van Voris is observant. 
One of the things he has observed 
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and thought about is the practice 
so many manufacturers follow of 
getting an outlet for their mer- 
chandise in his town regardless of 
the type of retailer to whom they 
must go. In an article which 4p- 
peared in last week’s issue of 
Printers’ INK entitled “Do You 
Know Who Your Retailers Really 
Are?” Mr. Van Voris gives some 
tables illustrating the results of 
this practice. 

He shows how one manufacturer 
of oil stoves uses a Cobleskill tin 
shop as his outlet, while another 
manufacturer in the same field is 
content with a second-hand stove 
shop. Another table lists three 
drug stores, one plumber and one 
tinner, among others, as the 
Cobleskill outlets for paint. There 
are “twelve definite outlets for 
paint and probably a half dozen 
constantly changing c‘ttlets,” in 


Cobleskill, according to Mr. Van 
Voris. 
Who are your retailers? Are 


they simply tacks in a map or are 
they energetic merchants really 
fitted to merchandise your line? 
It is because so many manufac- 
turers are not really in a position 


to answer those questions that we: 


have drug stores handling grocery 
items while grocery stores handle 
drug items, furniture shops han- 
dling electrical appliances while 
electric appliance stores handle 
furniture numbers and so on down 
the line. 

Side lines are good for retailers 
—within sensible limits. Likewise, 
side-line outlets are profitable for 
manufacturers and wholesalers— 
within sensible limits. In seeking 
national distribution some produc- 
ers and jobbers have overstepped 
the bounds of common sense. 





Astigmatic The real estate 
industry is so 
Selling often pointed to 
with scorn by those who profess 
to be advertising and selling ex- 
perts that we are loath to join the 
ranks of its critics. However, as 
no doubt is true of everyone ‘else 
we feel our complaint is a just one 
and important enough to warrant 
the earnest attention of those who 
are entitled to flaunt the name 
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“Realtor” as well as those who 
must be content with the more 
humble “Real Estate.” 

The malpractice at which we 
wish to point our finger is the 
failure of so many real estate con- 
cerns to give the same attentive 
service to those seeking a residen- 
tial rental as they do to those who 
contemplate the purchase of a 
private home. Now we realize 
that some real estate organizations 
refuse entirely to handle rentals of 
this kind. There are others which 
operate in practicallv nothing be- 
sides residential rentals. We have 
no quarrel with either of these. 

Our finger is pointed, rather, at 
the real estate company which 
professes to deal in rentals of the 
sort referred to but which treats 
those who call upon them for this 
kind of service as though the visit 
was an intrusion and the request 
an imposition. We presume that 
the real estate agent’s commission 
en an annual apartment rental of 
say $1,500 is not large enough to 
warrant the use of a chauffeur and 
limousine to take the prospective 
customer around to see available 
vacancies. However, that would 
appear to be beside the point. ‘It 
seems to us that more important 
than the immediate commission is 
the possibility for a really worth- 
while commission which these 
would-be renters represent in the 
form of future home-owners. 

No better list of future home- 
owners could be obtained than that 
represented by apartment dwellers 
who are paying more than a cer- 
tain sum annually for rent. Yet, 
when individuals of this type enter 
a real estate agent’s office, it hap- 
pens all too often that they are 
greeted most cordially when they 
walk through the door only to 
notice an alarming drop in the 
temperature as soon as they an- 
nounce that they are there to in- 
quire after a rental. 

The policy certainly is exceed- 
ingly short-sighted. The real estate 
broker who. deals in residential 
rentals as well as in private home 
sales, ought to be mentally and 
physically equipped to handle the 
one as efficiently and courteously as 
he does the other. To operate in 
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any other manner is to pursue an 
astigmatic selling policy and de- 
fective vision has never been 
known to aid any industry. 





Advertising ‘0 advertising 


men, the news 
Policies stories of mergers 
Are News 


great and small, 
which are a fairly regular and 
frequent feature of the financial 
pages of the daily papers, are in- 
teresting not only for the news 
they contain, but also for the news 
they usually leave out. 

The news of an _ important 
merger, before it appears, passes 
through two successive filtration 
processes. As it reaches the desk 
of the newspaper’s financial edi- 
tor, it contains only such informa- 
tion as the protagonists of the 
merger consider interesting and 
important—and innocuous—to the 
public. Their selection of this in- 
formation is guided, of course, by 
consideration of the points which 
seem interesting or important to 
themselves. 

The financial editor, in turn, 
selects from the array of facts laid 
before him, those which he thinks 
will be chiefly interesting or im- 
portant to his paper’s readers; 
which means those which seem in- 
teresting or important to a finan- 
cial editor. Sometimes, though 
rarely, he seeks out and includes 
some of the facts which were 
omitted in the prepared statement. 

An advertising man may won- 
der, however, as he peruses the re- 
sult of all this care and pains, if 
certain facts which seldom or 
never appear among the array of 
capital and earnings figures, would 
not interest the general public 
considerably more than _ those 
which are usually published. 

To take an actual instance (not 
a merger, in this instance, but a 
transfer of control), when the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
passed into new hands, would it 
not have been worth while to tell 
the world, along with an account 
of the millions involved, what, if 
anything, was to happen to a small 
fox-terrier with his head cocked on 
one side, and whether or not the 
army of opera stars was to con- 
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tinue to make its monthly appear- 
ance upon the back pages of nearly 
all the magazines? 

Some day, perhaps, great finan- 
ciers, and proportionately great 
financial editors, will learn almost 
as much about what the people of 
the United States really know 
about and are interested in, as does 
the junior copy writer of a fourth- 
rate advertising agency. When 
that day comes, the effect, if any, 
of the latest merger upon the ad- 
vertising story that is spread daily 
before 100,000,000 people, will be 
given at least as much space in 
the news as are the financial 
details. 


Salvaging an There is no ques- 


Advertising ae > ae 


Waste master Kiely, of 
New York, that the value of ad- 
vertising matter destroyed in un- 
delivered mail is greater than the 
cost of discarding the envelope in 
which it was originally mailed. 

The wonder is that it should be 
necessary for the Post Office to 
plead repeatedly with advertisers 
to salvage this material. All that 
needs to be done to reclaim it is 
to have return cards printed on 
the envelope. Then all undeliver- 
able letters will be promptly re- 
turned and the advertising mate- 
rial, if undated, may be used again. 

Undelivered mail is returned to- 
gether with a statement of the 
reason for non-delivery, thus en- 
abling advertisers to correct their 
mailing lists. . Further savings 
result through avoiding repetition 
of errors. 

We commend the work of the 
Post Office in showing advertiserd 
how to stop one of the very evi- 
dent wastes in advertising. The 
way in which advertisers may ex- 
press their appreciation is obvious. 








Cable Supply Company Ap- 
points Henry Decker, Ltd. 


The Cable Supply Company, New 
York, manufacturer of radio tubes, 
transformers and variable condensers, 
has appointed Henry Decker, Ltd., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. agazines, news- 
papers, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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Mr. Paul A. Scott 


EASTERN MANAGER, MAYTAG COMPANY 
Unqualifiedly Endorses 


THE INQUIRER 


“In selecting newspapers for the purpose of - 
blanketing the thirteen New England and 
Middle Atlantic States comprising this 
Branch’s territory, one which stood out pre- 
eminently was the Philadelphia Sunday 
Inquirer. 


“As a result, Maytag placed a schedule with 
you of six full-page and 19 54” advertise- 
ments for insertion in the first half of 1926. 


“The remarkable returns produced by this 
campaign, the largest of our knowledge 
ever undertaken by a domestic appliance 
manufacturer in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
caused us to place a duplicate schedule with 
you for the second half-year... . . Your 
Sunday edition is essentially an all-day 
home newspaper, peculiarly adapted to 
reaching the buyers of home appliances, 
such as Maytag. 


“We commend it to the consideration of 
the advertiser whose product is used in the 
home, or by the family. This includes al- 
most everything, for after all the American 
family is our one big market. That portion 
residing in Philadelphia and its surrounding 
territory cannot be reached more effectually 
or economically than by the Sunday 
Inquirer.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 


Branch Offices 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly 

285 Madison Ave. 360 N. Micl » th 610 Hearst Bldg. 
































Advertising Club News 


Describes Financial Fraud to 
Young Advertising Men 


The three principal types of financial 
fraud through which the American pub- 
lic is losing what has been estimated at 
about sev billion dollars a year were 
outlined by Dr. B. F. Battin, resident 
vice-president of the National Surety 
Company, to the Association of Young 
Advertising Men at a luncheon meeting 
held in the New York Fraternity Clubs 
Building, New York, August 25. 

These three types, according to Dr. 
Battin, are fake bankruptcy, the pur- 
chase of worthless stocks and bonds and 
the purchase by the American public of 
goods which are not what they are rep- 
resented to be by dealers. The sales of 
“platinum” bracelets with only a few 
cents’ worth of platinum in them was 
cited as an example of the last-men- 
tioned type of fraud. 

* * * 


Orlando Club Holds Memorial 
Meeting for Carl Hunt 


The Advertising Club of Orlando and 
Orange County, Fla., a held a 
memorial meeting for the late Carl 
Hunt, immediate past president of the 
club. Educators, business leaders and 
rominent citizens paid tribute to Mr. 
Fant in a preeme devoted to “Carl 
Hunt as I Knew Him.” 

At the conclusion of the program, a 
resolution in appreciation of the work 
of Mr. Hunt was presented with the 
recommendation that it be spread upon 
the minutes of the club. 

* * * 


New York Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


The Advertising Club of New York 
has appointed Barron Collier as chair- 
man of the civic activities committee. 
Grover Whalen has been chosen to di- 
rect the real estate and building com- 
mittee, and Stanley E. Gunnison heads 
the admissions committee, The club’s 
International Advertisin Association 
committee consists of rle Pearson 
Francis H. Sisson, Jesse H. Neal and 
C. K. Woodbridge. John Howie Wright 
is chairman of the membership promo- 
tion committee. 

* * * 


Eighth District to Meet on 
Lake Superior Boat 


The Eighth District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association, will hold 
a convention while taking a -trip_ on 
Lake Superior from Duluth to Port 
Arthur, starting on ber 9, and 
returning September 11. John W._ 
ham, chairman of the district, is in 
charge of arrangements for the meet- 
ing. Hart Anderson is chairman of 
the ogram committee. This district 
includes the States.of Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. 


Luke Lea Heads S. N. P. A. 
Advertising Committee 


Luke Lea, of the Nashville, Tennes- 
seean, has been made chairman of the 
advertising committee of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. The 
following chairmen were also appointed: 
Business, John A. Park, Ralei N. C., 
Times ; itorial, Marcellus E. Foster, 
Houston, Tex., Press; labor, i. 
Adler, Chattanooga, Tenn., Times; 

stal rates, Urey Woodson, Owens- 

ro, Ky., Messenger, and Lee School 
of Journalism, of the Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, .» John 
S. Cohen, Atlanta, Journal. 


* * * 


Kansas City Club Holds 


Annual Picnic 

The Advertising Club of Kansas City 
recently held its annual picnic at Unity 
Farm. Four hundred and thirty-seven 
members and their families attended. In 
the = tournament Howard Stark won 
the low gross and the low net medal 
scores. illard Moore won the second 
low net medal score. 





Advanced by American 
Colortype Company 


Dudley R. Morean, sales manager of 
the American Colortype Company, of 
Illinois, Chicago, has been elected a 
vice-president and general manager: of 
the American Colortype Company of 
New York. He will assume his new 
duties at the New York office on Sep- 
tember 12, 

George A. Behrens, who has been 
with the American Colortype Company 
of Illinois for many years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Morean as sales manager. 





Kable-Spalding Company ~ 


Changes Name 

The Kable-Spalding Company, Inc., 
Mount Morris. Ill., publisher of How 
to Sell and The Direct Selling News. 
has changed its name to The Spalding 
Publications, Inc. J. M. Prendergast 
has been elected vice-president and 
made general manager, in addition to 
his duties as advertising manager. 
__S. C. Spalding will continue as pres- 
ident, Harry G. Kable as secretary and 
Harvey J. Kable as treasurer of the 
new corporation. 


Death of E. E. Biscoe 
E. Eugene Biscoe, who had been with 
the advertising department of the Bal- 
timore News for more than _ thirty-five 
wr died recently at Washington, 
. C. At the time the News was pur- 
chased by Frank A. Munse 
assistant business manager. Tr. 
was sixty years old. 





he was 
B 
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New Appointments of News- 
paper Advertising Executives 


The International Association of News- 
paper —— Re nner will be 
represen: vertising 
ph st of the ieterantlonsd Advertis- 
ing Association by aoe M. Bur- 
bach, severneng St. Louis 

rank 


Post-Dispatch; Carroll, ad- 
versal -. ifitector, Indianapolis News, 
Dona! manager 


hue 

focal display advertising, Chicago Trib- 

according to an announcement 
=ede by Harvey R. vou, ge | 
director of the Columbus Dispatch a: 
president of the newspaper executives’ 
association. The president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association auto- 
matically become members of the Ad- 
vertising Commission. 


The following have been appointed 
members of the advisory council: M. F. 
Aronhime, advertising director, ” Louis- 


ville Courier-Journal and Times; O. S. 
Bruck, advertising director, Beaumont 
Enterprise-Journal ; Groom, di- 
rector of national advertising, Northern 
Illinois Group, Aurora; jilliam D. 
Keenan, advertising manager, Indian- 
apolis Star; A. G. Newmyer, associate 
=“ New Orleans /tem- Tribune; 
A. Poorman, advertising manage 
a. Journal and Bulletin; G 


Roche, advertising manager, Spokane 4 


Chronicle, and 
A. L. Shuman, advertising director, 
Fort Worth, Star-Telegram; Carl 


Slane, ublisher, Peoria Journal-Tran- 
script; Rh he . Snodgrass, advertising 
manager, Hinnearolie Journal ; A. 


Sprague, ee manager, St. Joseph 
ews-Press ; M. R . Thomas, advertisin: 

Columb Citizen; Harry 
Watts, business manager, Des Moines 
Register and ay! is Wiley, . 4 
ness manager, New York Times and M 
Burbach. 

Committee chairmen appointed are as 
follows: H. . Roberts, advertising 
manager, Cleveland Plain Dealer, speak- 
ers’ bureau; Earl H. Maloney, adver- 
tising manager, Peoria’ Journal-Tran- 
script, convention displays; L. M. Bar- 
ton, advertising manager, Chicago 
Daily News, convention program, and 
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and the territorial divisions which they 
resent follow: 
Lieut-Col. Edward F. Law- 


se ort vie iat Freee, 


+ 
~y B 4 
ine, at Alberta, 








Stocks, lobe ; 
as P. Bectlands Sherbrooke 


muy on rge C. Bi , Bire 
mingha: = ‘= Age-Herald ; 


~ 
zona, w. as oe Phoen 
pone y OS, K. A. Engel, 
— Rock Democrat; California, 

W. R. Penney, San_ Francisco Call; 
Colorado, W. Bussing, Denver 
News; Connecticut, F. B. Dalton, Dan- 
bury New: District of Columbia, C. I. 
Putnam, wn Wechingten Times and Her- 
ald; Delaware, C. J. Pyle, Wilmington 


News-Journal 

Florida, 3. Elliott, Jacksonville 
Times-Union: Pe Boykin Paschal, 
Savannah Morning News;  Imllinois, 
Louis Preehl, Peoria Ster; Indiana, 
Frank E. # Hollis, Terre Haute Star; 
owa, F. Russell, Davenport Times; 





panees,, Knowlton Parker, Kansas City 


2 Ke Robt. J.  Breckinrid, 

Lexington Herald; Louisiana, C. 

a Baton Rouge Advocate and 
State Time. Maryland, William F. 
Schmick, ‘Baltimore Sun; Massa- 
chusetts, James T. Murray, *New Bed- 
ford Standard-Mercury ; Michigan, 
H. S. Conlon, Grand Rapids, Press; 
Minnesota, W. F. Johns, St. Paul Dis- 


patch and Pioneer ress; 
Mississippi, W. G. Johnson, a 
Daily News; Missouri, J. T. Barrons, 


Kansas City’ Stor; Nebraska, Walter = 
Lamb, Omaha Worid- Herald; New 


sey, D. Olmstead, Perth Ambo 

Evening News; New "York, Frank % 

re. § Gannett Newspapers, Elmira, 
North Carolina, E. B. Jeffress, 


Greensboro Daily News; North Dakota, 
Norman B. Black, Fargo Forum; 

Ohio, H. A. Brandt, Dayton News; 
Okl H. S. Dreier, — 





James A. Austin, advertising ager, 
Omaha Bee- News, idea exchange. 

In addition to Mr. Young, who was 
elected president of the association at 
its meeting during the advertising con- 
vention at Denver, the following of- 
ficers were elected: fe vice-president, 
— F. Tims, Jr., business manager, 
Yew Orleans Times-Picayune, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Don Bridge, manager 
merchandising and national advertising, 
Indianapolis News. 

The board of directors include L. M. 
Barton, Frank T. Carroll and Frank 
T. Carruthers, advertising manager, 
Denver Post; Thomas F. Collins, ad- 
vertising t, Milwaukee Journal; 
J. Carr Gamble, mater rotogravure 
sdvertising, St. Globe-Democrat ; 

D. Guy, manager, 
Dalles News, an dall, ad- 
vertising manager, Watertown Daily 
Times. 

The vice-presidents of the association 


advertising 


City Oklahoman-Times; Oregon, W. J. 
Hofmann, Portland Ore 49g Penn- 
sylvania, Homer E. Harris- 
burg Patriot-News; Rhode Island, 
Charles O. Black, Pawtucket Times; 
South Carolina, m. Etchinson, 
Columbia State; Tennessee, Martin 
Clark, Nashville Banner; 

Texas, A. L. Shuman, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Utah, H. F. Robinson, 
Pgh Lake City Tribune; Virginia, L. 

New 1 ae News Press and Times 

Fae on, ¥; Braid, 
Seattle’ Times; West Virginia, H. w. 
tington Herald-Dispatch; 

Buntman, il- 
erold, and w oming, W. S. 
Sopris, Sheridan Post- nterprise. 





The Vapo-Cresolene Company, New 

York, has appointed the M. P. Gould 

bar oe New York advertising agency, 
its advertising account. 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ULIUS ROSENWALD, chair- 

man of the board of Sears 
Roebuck & Company, says that his 
success in amassing an imposing 
number of millions of dollars in his 
lifetime was due to luck. He made 
this statement recently in talking 
with newspaper reporters on his 
sixty-fifth birthday. He declares he 
was fortunate enough to connect 
with opportunities to make money. 
Otherwise, no matter how able he 
might have been, he would not 
have become wealthy. 

This is interesting to the School- 
master because of a conversation 
he had with Mr. Rosenwald about 
five years ago. At that time, the 
mail-order magnate was discussing 
jobs. He insisted that fust about 
the most foolish remark in the 
world was to say that a young 
man’s future in business was 
strictly up to him. 

“There are five or six men in 
this business,” Mr. Rosenwald said, 
“who could run it just as well as 
I can, if not better. But they did 
not have the opportunity to get in 
line for the job. I did.” 

Mr. Rosenwald probably will not 
object if the Schoolmaster tells 
here how he actually did get the 
job of running Sears Roebuck & 
Company. Years ago, he was a 
clothing manufacturer in Chicago 
and sold Sears large quantities of 
clothing. There came lean times 
and the firm ran deeply into debt 
to Mr. Rosenwald’s organization. 
Eventually, to protect his interests, 
he took stock in Sears Roebuck & 
Company for the amount of his 
claim and this was the beginning 
of his real life’s work. 

“There are many men of poten- 
tial bigness in mediocre positions 
throughout this country who never 
will be able to break loose from 
their environments,” Mr. Rosen- 
wald said. “They may be running 
little stores or even working be- 
hind the counter. They are capable 
of conducting the greatest busi- 
nesses of this country better than 
the job is now being done by any- 
body. But the force of circum- 


stances keeps them down; they do 
not have an opportunity to connect 
with their big chance. 

“A man’s future is positively not 
up to him. No matter how smart 
he is or how energetic, he has to 
have an opportunity.” 

Unquestionably, there is a great 
deal of truth in what Mr. Rosen- 
wald says. On the other hand, 
an eminent Chicago physician told 
the Schoolmaster one time that a 
man of mental, physical and moral 
power could accomplish just about 
anything he set out to do. Look 
far enough ahead, want a thing 
sufficiently to be willing to pay the 
price and you can get it, according 
to this physician’s view. There is 
a great deal in that also. 

Meanwhile, there are blind alleys 
that will have no lack of material 


for filling them. There will be 
plenty of hewers of wood and 
carriers of water. Competition 


for this sort of work will continue 
to grow. At the same time, big 
jobs will be hunting around for 
men to fill them. *Twas ever thus. 
And probably, humanity being as 
it is, no other condition might 
work as well. 
* * * 

Wasted windows. There are not 
many of them today. Practically 
every available space on all the 
thoroughfares has some sort of a 
display in it. Even the banks are 
dressing their windows with an eye 
on the passing prospect. 

But occasionally one sees a large 
window which seems to be begging 
for a display. The windows of 
the Consolidated Ticket Offices in 
New York belong in this class. 
Every time the Schoolmaster 
passes one of these windows he 
wonders why the space is not be- 
ing used. 

On the windows of these offices, 
which are operated jointly by some 
eight or ten railroads and steam- 
ship companies, the name “Con- 
solidated Ticket Offices” appears 
over a list of the companies selling 
tickets there. There is nothing 
else on the windows or in them. 
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**534 Stratford Place,”’ Chicago 
Liepold & Hicks, ‘Agents Hooper & Janusch, Architects 


sf som success of an apartment building is determined 
largely by the character of the plan, the interior deco- 
rative treatment and style, and the materials and equipment 
installed,” said John Hicks, secretary of the owning cor- 
poration, who took an active part in planning and selecting 
materials and equipment for this $2,000,000 apartment 
building. You can sell these important executives through 
their only business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILD- 
ING MANAGEMENT. Write for our synopsis of this 
profitable field. 


BUILDINGS Anbd 
rt BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO.., Publishers 
Mander 4.8.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 100 East g2nd St., New York City 
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I’m closing my 
“Club of 200” 


Early this year I offered spe- 
cial terms on my Coaching Ser- 
vice in Advertising, Selling and 
Business Writing in order to 
secure quickly a first group of 
200 alert subscribers. The group 
has grown steadily. Only a few 
more can be taken at the spe- 
cial terms. The fee will be ad- 
vanced in September. 


This is a combination course 
covering broadly the entire pro- 
motional field, so as to afford 
proper training for research 
work, advertising management, 
sales planning and management, 
copy of all kinds, house-organ 
editing, direct advertising, com- 
position of business articles, etc. 

A few comments from sub- 
scribers : 


“Frankly, I feel like a burglar 
when I consider how much value I 
have received from you and the small 
amount of money you have received 
from me.” 

“I am pleased with the practical 
way in which the different subjects 
are presented and the great number 
of exhibits.” 

“T can already see an improvement 
in my daily work.” 

“Your remarks are to the point 
and most helpful.” 

“A check to you is always an easy 
Pa one for me to write; I know I am 
getting full value for my money.” 

“You must be the type of man who 
revels in the ability to help others.” 


Textbooks of college standard used. 
Loose-leaf Supplementary Helps. Tests 
on practical problems. Instruction 
based on 25 years’ experience in ad- 
vertising, selling, writing and teach- 
ing. Friendly editorial service by the 
undersigned; no cut-and-dried criti- 
cism. If you have vision and energy 
write about your qualifications an 


Advertising Counselor and Agent— 
Member, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, and Authors’ 
League of America 
Box 618, 
Pa. 
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Aren’t the railroads overlooking 
a -wonderful rtunity . here? 
Not only would this space be valu- 
able to whatever road used it, but 
it would improve the appearance 
of the office as well. The School- 
master suggests that the space be 
devoted to the displays of one 
railroad or steamship company a 
week. In that way, the space 
could be divided among the inter- 
ested companies. It might even be 
possible to rotate the displays from 
one ticket office to another. 


When the Schoolmaster picked 
up the bottle of milk from his 
doorstep this morning, he noticed a 
card underneath it. This card tells 
its own story—it needs no further 
introduction and certainly no ex- 
planatory comment. Here it is: 


Dear Madam: 

I am starting my vacation tomorrow 
and have explained the details of =~ 
service to you, to the man who will 
take my place while away. With the 
many instructions and directions given 
him it is possible that a mistake will 

made at one time or another so if 
you do not find everything satisfactory 
will you please phone the office Oak- 
wood 8681 at once and immediate cor- 
rection will be made. Thank you. 
Wittow Brook Mirxman. 
* * * 

Manufacturers of products that 
have an appeal to the sense of 
hearing are often in difficulties be- 
cause they cannot demonstrate 
their merchandise unless the con- 
sumer pays a visit to the showroom 
or at a retail shop. 

The Sessions Clock Company, of 
Forestville, Conn., has devised an 
ingenious plan to overcome this 
situation. In one of its current 
advertisements it features the Ses- 
sions Westminster Clock. This 
clock is fitted with chimes that 
reproduce the notes of the West- 
minster chimes. In order to give 
the prospective customer an idea 
of the sound of the chimes, there 
is reproduced at the bottom of the 
advertisement a scale of notes. 
Beneath the scale is text reading : 
“Play these notes on your piano. 
You will recognize the famous 
chimes—the Westminster Chimes 
with which this clock is fitted.” 

_ In addition to getting over an 
important sales point, this adver- 
tisement gives the customer some- 
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Insure 
if “parcel post 








HERE is no need to 

take a chance of 
suffering a loss on parcel 
post packages damaged, 
stolen or destroyed in 
transit. Simply supply 
yourself with a North 
America Coupon Book, 
as issued in convenient 
denominations, and, at 
the cost of a few cents 
per package, you are 
assured of prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment 
in the event of mishap. 


the North America 
way 


Insurance Company of North America 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest most successful se- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe Wiitiam 
FeatHer MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














Sales Organization 


Available 


Successful sales organi- 
zation, nationally known, 
has several dull selling 
months during year. 
Would consider sales 
proposition from one 
other established firm. 
Address “J,” Box 248, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








HE Kemper-Thomas 

Company, Manufactur- 
ers of the Barker Patented 
Weatherproof signs, desires 
the services of experienced 
sign salesmen. Splendid 
opportunity and immediate 
work for the man who can 
qualify. Apply, giving ref- 
erence, at once to BARKER 
SIGN DEPARTMENT, 
KEMPER-THOMAS COM- 
PANY, STATION “H,” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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thing to do and creates an interest 
in the entire advertisement. 
* * 


A new Haven, Conn., shoe re- 
tailer encloses some of his store 
advertising material with all the 

s he sends out in payment of 
bills. At times he will even slip 
in a pair of shoelaces. He does 
this whether the check is going to 
an individual or a_ corporation. 
Somebody has te open the en- 
velope. This merchant has found 
it profitable enough to make it a 
regular practice. | 

Many and divergent have been 
the comments of members of the 
Class on the recent book of Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink, “Your 
Money’s Worth,” which was re- 
viewed in Printers’ Ink of Aug- 
ust 11 by Tom Masson, under the 
caption, “Beware the Jabberwock 
of Advertising.” Most of the un- 
friendly criticism received so far 
has been prompted by the extremes 
to which the authors go in their 
conclusions. Others, acting upon 
the advice frequently given in the 
book that the raw materials, or 
ingredients, of which many adver- 
tised products are composed, may 
be purchased in bulk for a fraction 
of the retail selling price of the 
advertised product, have not always 
been able to find that such a thing 
could be accomplished. 

One specific example is recited 
by A. H. Guertin, of the United 
Advertising Corporation, Newark, 
N. J. On page 89 the book says, 
“Here is carbon tetrachloride, an 
effective grease solvent, a clothes 
cleaning and moth killing agent, 
and a fire extinguishing liquid. It 
is widely sold under many proprie- 
tary names at prices ranging from 
50 cents to 90 cents a pound. It 
may be bought at wholesale in 
moderate quantities for 8 cents a 
pound.” And again on page 255: 
“Carbon tetrachloride can 
recommended as a remover of 
grease spots, thus laying in their 
graves a whole family of identical 
if not inferior proprietary dopes— 
based on this cheap liquid, and 
selling in a dandy little bottle for 
many times its market price.” 

Mr. Guertin says: “Your readers 
might be interested in an experi- 
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HIS advertisement, 
i by an_ established 
New York advertis- 


ing agency, offers an un- 
usual opportunity to an 
executive who wants to be 
in an advertising agency 
business of his own. 


This agency enjoys full 
recognition from publish- 
ers. Its reputation is of 
the finest. Its ethical prin- 
ciples are of the highest. 
One of the best creative 
advertising men in New 


York is at-the head of it. 


For good and sufficient 
reasons, one of the present 


: a made-to-order opportunity 
to become a member of an estab- 
lished agency business in New York 


>» 


owners is withdrawing. 
The other will continue 
the company alone if 
necessary, but prefers a 
‘stronger organization. 


He would like to hear 
from an advertising man- 
ager who wants to get into 
the agency business, or a 
one-man agency which be- 


lieves that “in union there 
is strength.” 


The advertiser can fur- 
nish the highest personal 
and business references 
and will expect the same 
from anyone interested in 
this advertisement. 


Address “H,” Box 247, Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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PENETRATION 
vs 
COVERAGE 


The weekly pa 
only “cover” 


's we publish not 
% of an important 
ate, but they penetrate the 
thought of the readers. Their edi- 
torial frankness and independence 
commands attention; their roto 
ravure supplement is appreciated. 

e believe they are worth while 
for intensive local campaigns. 


We Need a National 
Advertising Representative 
STEUBEN NEWS, INC., 

Hammondsport, N. Y. 














$10,000 Man Wanted 


Publication having a national cir- 
culation of highest type has at- 
tractive proposition for a space 


salesman with sound character 
and a record of successful achieve- 
ment. Experience in civic work, 
chamber of commerce activities 
and community advertising will 
be valuable. Salary, transporta- 
tion and commission arrangement 
will enable you to earn $10,000 
a year and more. All applications 
treated as confidential—our present 
staff knows of this advertisement. 
Write fully, giving age, detailed expe- 
rience, references as to selling, char- 
acter and stability. 

Address “E,’’ Box 244, Printers’ Ink 
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ence I had recently. Being in a 
need of a stain remover, I went to 
a drug store and asked for one 
ounce of carbon tetrachloride. I 
was told it would cost 10 cents an 
ounce and 10 cents for the bottle, 
which made an outlay of 20 cents. 
Then I asked the druggist what a 
bottle of Carbona would cost and 
he said he could sell me a two 
and one-half ounce bottle for 18 
cents. This meant that I could 
buy two and a half times the 
quantity of an advertised product 
at 2 cents less than I could buy 
. pa its own chemical name in 
ul ug 





Willys-Overland Has Best 
Half-Year of Car Sales 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 
for the six months ended June 30, 1927, 
shows a net profit after Federal taxes 
and charges of $4,630,954. Sales for 
the first half of this year, totaled 123 - 
665 cars, the best half-year of opera- 
tion in the history of the company. 
Sales for the corresponding period last 
year totaled 98,000 cars. 





Outdoor Advertising Agency 
Has Northwestern Office 


The Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America, Inc., has appointed James A. 
uint, western manager with 
eadquarters at its new office at Minne- 
apolis. e was formerly with the 
advertising department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company and the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company. 








Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Brock 




















or more 7% cents a line. 


Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Eighth Year. 


Printing 24,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 





Brockton shoes 
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CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Old-established monthly trade pa; “ 
of national circulation located in 
cago—$7,500—for quick sale on pn 
illness, half cash; aes possibilities. 
Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 


Save you money on publications. Printer 
producing eight monthlies can more. 
High-class work; individual service; only 
2 hours from New York; messenger. 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. J. 


FOR SALE 
at a great sacrifice three Hooven Auto- 
matic Typewriters with perforator, all 
a as new. W. L. Evans, Washington, 
ndiana. 














FOR RENT 
Studio; office space—1, 2, 3 or 4 rooms; 
partly furnished; individual ones; light. 
ores location. Reasonable. Algonquin 
0. 6894 





FOR SALE 
AT 50% DISCOUNT 
A Do-More Automatic Process Embosser, 
complete with motor and oven. One year 
old. Perfect condition. Box 575, P. L 


WANT TO BUY 
trade publication or substantial interest 
in one. Must be in healthy condition 
with opportunity for development. 
erably A.B.C. Address Box 589, P. I. 


Fifty-one Thousand buys controlling in- 
terest in Evening Daily. Highl 
ous Texas community. 50,000 
Only one other newspaper. Large field. 
= a , thirty-two-page Goss. Wire: 
ompany, Denver, Colorado. 


eee Wants Additional Trade 
Paper—Now representing three automo- 
tive publications in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York City, Brooklyn, Long 
Island City. Wants additional non-competi- 
tive trade paper for this sng? A “. an any 
part. Commission basis. Box 5 


Would a three-fourths Setaieat in a 
new monthly magazine in a non-com- 
petitive field interest you? Complete 
dummy now ready—prepared by a maga- 
zine expert of 15 years’ broad, practical 
experience in every phase of monthly 
publication promotion. Seeking capital or 
aggressive publishing organization with 
capital. Address Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED PARTNER 
An experienced and reliable advertising 
salesman, who is able to build up adver- 
tising sales of a publication, ferabl 
with experience on an ucati 
furniture, equipment, or similar publica- 
tion. An investment $5,000.00 will be 
required after he has had two or three 
months opportunity to connect himself 
with the publication, on a commission 
sis. Box 615, Printers’ Ink. 




















PUBLISHER WILL FINANCE new 
trade paper for experienced man who 
knows good opening for one and can take 
full charge. Give details; confidential. 
Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


School Annual Salesman, experienced 
man to sell contracts covering Lane ar 
Ohio, or Indiana, for firm 

Michigan. State full experience in frst 
letter. Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVE has 
New York office, Junior sales- 











opening, 
man. Should have a pleasing personality, 
and some uaintance with agency men. 


Box 620, Printers’ Ink. 


Two Advertising Solicitors wanted for 
old-established trade » member both 
ABC and ABP. e man for New 
York, . the other Cleveland territory. 
Write fully in confidence to Box 598, 
Printers’ I 


“Photo Engraving Salesman, preferably 

one acquainted with selling conditions in 

— ~~ Position is in Detroit =_ 
high grade se, a 

paa%, and photography. 1 ving; 

in first letter. Box 599, Printers’ Ink. 


Live Wire Agency Man Wanted— 
Preferably a young college graduate. He 
may own a small advertising agency now 
or occupy an important position with a 
large company, but he must know the 
agency business from A to Z. Box 616, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant: wanted > ay 
chine manufacturer in ee 

Trade paper and catalog poids 
requires knowledge of tapout, ritlastrative 
Processes, proof-reading, and str. 
education, experience, personal "ey 
salary expected. Confidence ah 
Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


Managing editor, New York trade jour- 
nal, leader in its field. Unusual oppor 

















tunity for educated sincere wor 

Gentile, who can deliver. Knowl of 
drug business desirable. State qualifica- 
tions and experience fully. Letter will be 


considered confidential. Send photograph, 
which will be returned. Box 618, P. I. 


WANTED—Mail-Order Copy Expert: 
For advertising agency: — have at 
least 3 years’ pas successful 
experience in pi ing wt order — 
Paigns, writing pulling copy and 
good sales letters for doused 
of agents. Man who is 
familiar with the an 
sumer _———, will 
ence. State experience, present 
E samples. Your reply RA 
held in strictest Members 
of our organization know of this ad- 
vertisement. Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 
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Business Manager—A live Business 
Manager will find an excellent oppor- 
tunity to connect with a new Weekly 
Paper catering to Dog and Kennel Own- 


ers, Gun s and Dog Shows _~ 
State quali aailone, salary and full 
tails. ‘ox 597, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager wanted at once, 
by large, long established ready-to-wear 
store. Must forceful with ability to 
promote sales. Excellent opportunity for 
experienced assistant in large store who 
is a comer. Address: Mr. Julien Saks, 
The Louis Saks Store, Birmingham, Ala. 


An unusual opportunity is opén to a 
live man who knows engineering and con- 
struction work and who has made 

as the editor of a first-class house organ 
or similar publication. If practicable send 
with your answer some specimen copies 
of your paper. Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—AN EXCEPTIONAL GOOD 
SALESMAN—We are looking for an 
Advertising Salesman, for a a news- 
paper in a town of a half million popu- 
lation. Man must have exceptional sales 
ability. We will pay mighty. money 
to the right man. e are interested in 
only the very best. The man we want 
is probably now employed and making 
good, but desirous of earning more 
money than he can earn in his present 
position. Write—Box 573, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Writer Wanted—An open- 
ing presents itself for a graduate in 
engineering, physics, chemistry or medi- 
cine, who has had newspaper reporting 
or magazine experience, to assume 
charge of publicity for a large manu- 
facturer of scientific apparatus. The 
entire field of science is covered and the 
flair for the good story must be dom- 
inant. A reading knowledge of French 
and German will be helpful but not es- 
sential. Each application will be ac- 
knowledged and all correspondence con- 
sidered confidential. Box 612, P. I 


GRAVURE SALESMEN 
Recognized leading gravure organization 
with nation-wide service is interested in 
securing immediately experienced salesmen 
for their New York and Chicago territories. 
A thorough knowledge of merchandising 
methods, creative ability and ability to 
meet and sell executives are essential. 
Money-making possibilities limited only 
by your ability. Drawing account against 
commission; permanent employment with 
opportunity for advancement. State age, 
nationality, religion, experience, — 

















earnings, business references. 
spondence confidential. Box 594, P. PL. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR RENT 
About 4,000 feet, located in the Printing 
District near Varick Street, ground floor, 
extra high ceilings, elevator and separate 
driveway. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Editorial—College girl, experienced in 
—< and ait of directing edito- 

oe eo desires contact with high- 
class York = References. 
Box 581, Printers’ I 
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pe good in copy and la 
wants opportunity to gain ~ 
with Southern or Western . Speci- 
mens of work on request. x 571, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Perhaps you are in need of a young, 
energetic, college bred man, who has had 
three years’ poe on merchandise 
advertising; iting and lay-out 
work. Box 607. rinters’ Ink. 








+3 .-) 


U spacial See to Tomplone Gemates one 
specialize in Tel e Contacts; or; 
elephone Sales Departments. yo 
oo help solve your Sales Promotion 
Problem. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


Versatile Advertising Man—Twenty- 
five, college graduate, experienced space 
solicitor and agency contact man; can 
write copy, make layouts; open for live 
proposition Box 585, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man Available 
Terse, forceful writer. Original copy and 
layout ideas. Knows mechanics of adver- 
tising. Age, 36. Married. Protestant. 
Salary, $403 200. Box 574, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR—Coll 
technical paper 

















e graduate on trade and 
An. om news, editorial 

reviews. Experience in make- “uP, 
typing, stenography. Desires position 
wider in scope. 586, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Al all-’round man, now employed in New 
York Agency, desires new New York 
connection, 10 years’ varied See: 
figure, lettering, etc. Box 595, 


Advertising Salesman—30 years of age, 
10 years’ experience in newspaper and 
agency fields, well educated, good ap- 
pearance, splendid ‘Proposition 
must have real possibilities. | Box 605, P. I. 


COPYWRITER 
Young woman of varied experience, insight 
and os of the popular buying 
appeal; who uces Lag ner es 
ideas, cramiineiiivahameeal Box 590, P. I 
DESK SPACE 
Very, versatile commercial estiat, with 10 
ears’ experience, ——s ce in 
ew ‘York ci ay eageat | 
proposition. Box eo: ma 


Free lanes. Art Work 


By a commercial artist now serving the 
trade in a general capacity. Black and 
white, also color. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 


Ten. years copy chief for big N. Y. 























agencies. Box 610, Printers’ Ink. 
Multigraph, Mailing and 
De , ent Executive 


Young man, christian 27). Seventy 
experienced (8 years), high school and 

business school education. Familiar with 
Manufacturing, lees my Wall Street, 


opportunity. 
= family but at liberty to go anywhere. 
Box 606, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES MANAGER—Grocery, Drug or 
Hardware, 10 years with A-1 old es- 
tablished chemical mfgr., charge of 10 
branches, 30 —care, James 
Starr, 1230 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Who needs man experienced in sale of 
beth merchandise and magazine space? 
Twenty-eight, single, available at once. 
Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising—I am thirty years young, 
college trained, married, twelve years retail 
salesman, two years writing sales letters. 
Who will employ me in the copy depart- 
ment at $50 a week? Address: Writer, 
168 Myrtle Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Advertising—Young woman, with three 
years’ metropolitan experience and just 
returned from Paris, wishes association 
with New York publication or concern 
specializing in feminine accounts, prefer- 
ably fashions. Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 


Agency Executive, now owner of small 
advertising agency seeking suitable con- 
nection. Eight years’ advertising and 
selling experience. Clean record, ener- 
getic, progressive and responsible. Age, 
32; married. Box 593, Printers’ Ink. 


OHIO MAN HOMESICK 
Age, 43. Experience, 22 years. Adver- 
tising, editorial, selling and sales promo 
tion. Ohio Manufacturers and Agencies 4 
details. Address K9, care of St. 
uis Advertising Club. 


Young Man, 22, Christian, seeks posi- 
tion offering opportunity to learn ad- 
vertising College graduate, ability to 
write well, willing to start at modest 
salary. New York City preferred but 
not essential. Anything with future. 
Box 611, Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising salesman and representa- 
tive is interested to work in Chicago terri- 
tory for a newspaper or other publication 
or a publisher’s representative. Effective, 
energetic, progressive and financially re- 

Shi 


orresp dence confidential. 
Box 582, Printers’ Ink, 





























Chicago Office. 


Art Manager 


desires connection with advertising agency. 
Capable of creating ideas and slogans 
and finely finished layouts. Thor 
and experienced in handling national ad- 
vertising. Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 


Firms Unable to Employ Regular 
Advertising Manager can arrange for 
part-time service of nationally known 
advertising and publicity specialist on ad- 
vantageous terms. Complete advertising 
plans and copy prepared. Particularly 
experienced in engineering and _ con- 
struction lines. Box 570, Printers’ Ink. 


Office and Advertising Executive 
Experienced office management, sales pro- 
motion, copy, layout, organization, mer- 
chandising, originating sales plans, credits, 
collections, all kinds of correspondence. 
Versatile, adaptable, accurate at detail. 
Present has complete responsibility order, 
office, shipping and sales promotion de- 
partments manufacturing concern. Col- 
lege graduate, 32, earning $5000, desires 
larger opportunity. Box 584, P. I. 
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and PAPER 
MACHINERY DESIGNER open after 
tem Long, cal experience 
designing and perfecting such equipment 
with a number of years selling castings 
to the trade. Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 


; ADVERTISING MAN 

with 15 years’ experience, writing copy, 
etc., backed up by selling experience, 
is offered by ambitious man of pleasing 
personality in exchange for permanent 
opportunity with agency, publisher or 
manufacturer. Box 613, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man and Salesman would 
like connection with agency, publishing 
house or manufacturer. 10 years’ ex- 
perience in sales promotion. Original 
ideas and pleasing per i Age 40, 
married, American, Gentile. Available 
after September Sth, anywhere. Box 
576, Printers’ Ink. 


An Energetic Advertising Ad Pro- 
motion Man—now available, a high pow- 
ered sales producer, thoroughly experi- 
enced. He has gained his experience 
with department stores of high standing. 
Prefers a change to manufacturing ad- 
vertising, Michigan or Ohio preferred. 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Executive,who knows the funda- 
mental principles of merchandising, trained 
by lengthy experience with large corpora- 
tion, a successful organizer and producer, 

















* would change position to represent sub- 


stantial concern who want business in 
North Carolina or Southern territory. 
Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


SOME NEW YORK AGENCY OR 
MANUFACTURER 
can utilize this man’s services. His 
ability as an advertising man and sales 
producer has been recorded in the edi- 
torial columns of Printers’ Ink. He’s 
young, ambitious, talented and mentally 
equipped to ar ibl i- 
tion. At present employed. Box 619, Py 











Sales Executive 


1 Eighteen years sales-advrt. executive, 
staples, specialties, jobber, retailer, con- 
sumer, export, branch management. 


{ I prefer to permit my record to speak 
for itself. It and credentials at disposal 
of reputable concern seeking a high-type, 
result-producing executive. 

Salary and bonus or commission with 
drawing. Age, 40; married; American; 
Gentile. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING IDEA MAN 
(age, 28) at present employed by large 
advertising organization desires change 
for growth. My work covers copy con- 
struction, layouts, buying of art work, 


engraving and printing. Knowledge of 
—Newspapers 
—Poster Advertising 
—Direct-by-Mail 
—Publicity 


—Merchandising Surveys 
—Store Tie-ups 
—Managemen 
Present salary, $4,000. Prefer living in 
New York or New England. Box 578, P. I. 
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THE 


JOHN H. DUNHAM 
COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 


b 4 


In the six years or so of its existence 
this advertising agency has taken its 
place with the leaders in advertising 


practice --- probably because of 3 things: 


1. Creative ideas. 


2. The technical ability to carry out 
these ideas. 


3. The business experience 
properly to relate advertising to the 
client’s sales efforts. 


TRIBUNE TOWER - CHICAGO 
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IN CHICAGDSO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING #= FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


WOMEN WRITE 


200,000 LETTERS TO 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


IN SIX MONTHS 


Dats the first six months of 1927, 
The Tribune received 200,000 let- 
ters from women. They were addressed 
to such women’s features as fashions, 
beauty, health, bright sayings of chil- 
dren, embarrassing moments, cook 
book, advice on love, and gardens. 


This interest of women readers is 
known to Chicago merchants. More 
advertisingof women’s clothing iscar- 
ried in The Tribune than in all other 
Chicago papers combined. The Tri- 
bune leads in the advertising of house- 
hold utilities, drug store, furniture, 
candy, toilet goods, and lesser classifi- 
cations. Food advertisers spend more 
for advertising in The Tribune than in 
any other Chicago newspaper. 


In Chicago, women prefer The Tri- 
bune, and advertisers wishing to reach 
women rely chiefly on The Tribune. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





Circulation 769,645 daily; 1,090,215 Sunday 
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